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A TRUE REFORMER.—PART XII 


CHAPTER LIII.—UNDERSTANDINGS AND MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


Atrnovcn determining without 
hesitation to resign office as the 
only fitting course to pursue under 
the circumstances described in the 
last chapter, I felt, nevertheless, 
possessed by intense mortification 
of spirit at my egregious political 
failure. To have failed in carrying 
my point at once was the smallest 
part of the matter; I had not been 
very sanguine of speedy success, 
Success, in such matters, must fol- 
low the development of public 
opinion, which will usually be a 
slow process. But to be looked 
upon as an impracticable enthusiast, 
still worse, as an unsafe impulsive 
man, of a sort to say rash things un- 
authorised, and commit the Govern- 
ment to wild schemes—in other 
words, to be set down as a political 
blockhead, the iron of these reflec- 
tions entered into my soul. I would 
fain have hidden myself for a time, 
and the doctor more than hinted 
that a trip to the south of Europe was 
desirable for Eva ; but somehow the 
desire to hold on to the present life 
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was stronger, much as a man may 
shrink from leaving a company of 
persons whom he suspects will fall 
to discussing him when his back is 
turned. Thus I became more con- 
stant than ever in attendance on the 
House, in my new seat behind the 
Treasury bench, calm and uncon- 
cerned without, consumed by vexa- 
tion with. 

Yet the change from the engross- 
ing over-occupation of eager official 
life to complete leisure was not 
without its sense of enjoyment. To 
have the whole day at command, 
instead of being obliged to lay out 
its disposal for every minute before- 
hand; even to be able to dawdle 
over the newspaper of a morning, 
conveyed a feeling of relief, although 
it was not without a pang of jealousy 
that I thought how readily the office 
would get on without me, and how 
much satisfaction my absence would 
cause in certain quarters. Moreover, 
I was now able to devote some time 
to my wife, and had leisure to per- 
ceive, what I had overlooked before, 
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—or pretended to overlook, in that 
common form of selfishness which 
makes the performance of one duty 
the excuse for neglecting another,— 
how lonely my busy preoccupation 
must have made her life. And then 
it came upon me, almost like a reve- 
lation, how by insensible degrees 
. Eva had moved apart upon a separate 
life of her own, to escape from her 
solitude, and had now her own 
tastes, pleasures, and occupations, 
in which I took no share. The 
very visitors who came and went 
were people whom I had never met 
before, and Eva had her own special 
engagements, which she could not 
break off at once even for my com- 
pany. I discovered, in short, that 
we were leading two separate lives, 
and this before we had been two 
years married. 

Eva, however, was very pleased 
to have her husband back again—so 
much so, indeed, that she could find 
no room for sympathy in his dis- 
appointment. ‘Shall you be at home 
to dinner to-day, Charlie ?”’ said she, 
on the morning following the day of 
my resignation ; “ because,you know, 
Mary comes to-day, and if you can’t 
come home we two would dine early 
after going to one or two drums, and 
I would take her to the Truly Clas- 
sical Concerts in theevening. Mary 
likes that sort of thing,—it wouldn’t 
bore her a bit.” 

My gentle helpless Eva, who last 
year could not have walked down 
the street without losing her way, 
to be now talking of taking any- 
body else anywhere! And I had 
been so preoccupied as hardly to 
have noticed the change! 

“This being a Wednesday, my 
dear, there is no evening sitting at 
the House, and I shall be glad to 
have the honour of dining with you, 
and even of going to the Concert 
afterwards, if you can manage a 
place forme. “The fact is,” I added 
after a pause, “you are like to have 
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me a good deal on your hands, for I 
have just resigned my office, and 
come home for good.” 

“What! given up that horrid 
office, and come home for good? 
Ob,” cried Eva, with a flush of 
pleasure and looking quite animated, 
“that is nice. But ah!” she added, 
observing that my face did not 
express any ecstatic response, “T 
see you are sorry about it, and ] 
have been blundering as usual; I 
ought to have remembered how 
dearly you liked being in Parliament. 
How stupid I am, to be sure, not to 
know that this would be a disap- 
pointment !” 

“T did not say I had given up 
Parliament, Eva—you go too fast. | 
hope to continue in that honourable 
position so long as the electors of Lea- 
therby may be pleased to retain my 
poor services, although that may not 
be long, perhaps, for they have come 
to consider it almost a matter of right 
to be represented by a Government 
official No, my dear, the only 
resignation I referred to was of my 
appointment as Under-Secretary of 
State, which perhaps you may be 
aware I have been holding of late. 
Well, it is an ill wind that blows 
no good. Lord Stowe is pleased; 
the office is pleased; and you are 
pleased—all which is a great conso- 
lation.” 

“Ah, now I see that you are 
angry with me from your bitter 
way of speaking. I did not mean 
to offend you.” As Eva said this 
with a little pout, relapsing into 
silence, I could-not help again re- 
flecting how differently the course 
of the little quarrel would have 
gone a few months ago. Then the 
storm would have been followed by 
rain and sunshine; but there was 
no sign of those accompaniments 
now, and I was too proud and prig- 
gish to try and soften her mood. 

The conversation was interrupted 
by the entrance of the servant to 
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ask at what time the carriage should 
be sent for Miss Drew. 

This visit of Mary Drew came to 
solve a difficulty about which I had 
been much exercised, for although 
preoccupied with my official schemes 
to the extent of neglecting Eva, I 
had been anxious ever since her 
sister left us that she should have a 
suitable companion at home, to say 
nothing of some assistance in her 
domestic duties. Even a _house- 
keeper for that matter would have 
been a useful addition to our party, 
to keep the establishment in order ; 
but there was hardly room for such 
a personage in our present house. 
Aunt Emily could not be persuaded 
to leave Leatherby and Aunt Ho- 
noria, although her little house in 
Church Street was dull without the 
young people who had_ brightened 
it for so many years; Mrs. Herries, 
who had promised us a long visit 
during another prolonged absence of 
her husband, was ill, and ordered to 
the south of France; and I was 
fairly puzzled what arrangement to 
propose, when the difficulty was 
settled by the Squire’s consent to 
his daughter's spending the season 
with us in town. Young and inex- 
perienced as was Mary Drew, that 
young lady possessed a large fund 
of mother wit and good sense; and 
perhaps some of the easy power 
which she displayed in the manage- 
ment of her father’s establishment 
might have its indirect effect in sup- 
plying certain too patent deficiencies 
in our ill-ordered household. Atany 
rate Eva would have a loving friend 
and a companion in every way desir- 
able. 

“IT do hope Mr. Drew won’t screw 
Mary down to a very small allow- 
ance,” said Eva, as I went off to 
meet her at the station; “it will be 
terrible if she comes up to town look- 
ing a fright.” 

“Fancy Mary iookinga fright!” 

“No, I don’t mean that: of course 
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Mary would always look nice what- 
ever she had on, but 1 shouldn’t like 
to see her wearing old-fashioned 
bonnets and things, like she used to 
have at home. [ am sure you 
would not like it either, for you are 
dreadfully particular about ladies’ 
dresses yourself.” 

“T don’t think we need be appre- 
hensive on that score; I suspect the 
Squire’s days of screwing are num- 
bered now. He will have to conform 
to his daughter’s notions of propriety 
in thisas in other things, or I am 
much mistaken.” 

And indeed any one who had seen 
the young lady as she stepped out 
of the railway carriage, would not 
have associated any ideas of a miser- 
ly father with her appearance; al- 
though her dress was perhaps the 
last thing that would have attracted 
attention; for without Eva’s pre- 
tensions to beauty, Mary’s face ex- 
pressed enough of sweetness and 
light to be noticeable in any company. 

“Indeed the obligation is all on 
your side,” I remarked, in reply to 
something she said about the kind- 
ness of our invitation, as we drove 
away from the station. - “No doubt 
you will enjoy being with Eva as 
much as she will enjoy having you 
here ; but, over and above the pleasure 
we expect from your visit, I feel 
that Eva wants a companion sadly 
now that Sybil has left us; I fear, 
too, she finds a London household 
more than she can manage, and may 
frankly say that I have a selfish 
hope she may gain a useful hint or 
two from your powers of adminis- 
tration.” 

“Dear Eva!’ said Mary, warmly, 
—and then catching my eye, she 
looked confused and blushed; feel- 
ing, as I could see, that she had 
done wrong in speaking in a tone of 
compassion. Then an awkward 
pause ensued, for I also felt I had 
said too much in even hinting at my 
wife’s defects to one so quick of 
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comprehension, and was annoyed at 
the confession: my companion also 
evidently felt distressed at the sort 
of unintentional understanding set 
up. And we drove on to the house 
in silence. 

That evening was one of the 
pleasantest we had passed for a long 
time. The two girls had endless 
things to say to each other, and in 
the excitement of welcoming her 
friend, Eva had lost for the time 
her usual languid expression, and 
looked, as we sat down to dinner, 
quite fresh and blooming. 

“And so my course of dissipation 
is to begin at once,” said Mary. “I 
was prepared fora season of wild ex- 
citement from what Eva has told me 
of her London life, but are we ac- 
tually to make a first plunge this 
very night?” 

“T don’t know what you call wild 
excitement, my dear, but you will 
have to sit perched in your chair for 
-a couple of mortal hours, without 
‘being able to move, or having a soul 
‘to speak to, for if you venture even 
to whisper at the Truly Classicals, 
everybody looks round and frowns 
as if they were ready to eat you 
up. All the young ladies are such 
strong-minded-looking creatures, who 
take their music with them, and 
spell it out with their fingers, as 
the band goes on, just as if it were 
a novel. And such frights as you 
will see there, too, and ever so many 
false fronts. I suppose so much 
classical music in the head makes 
the hair fall off. But the fact is, 
Charlie got these tickets because he 
said you would like that style of 
thing; and he likes it himself too. 
It is the only thing I can ever get 
him to go to.” 

“So, then, we are to have the 
honour of your company, Mr. West? 
[ thought you were too much en- 
grossed in affairs of State to have 
any time for frivolous amusements 
and the society of womankind ?”’ 
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‘‘ No, my dear Mary, that state of 
things has happily passed away. I 
am no longer keeping company with 
your godlike friends. My Minis- 
terial days are over. I was tried in 


the balance and found wanting. So 
that little episode is ended.” 

‘“‘That is indeed bad news,” ex- 
an earnest tone; 
” 


claimed Mary, in 
“how sorry: 

“This resignation of Charlie’s 
comes in so fortunately,” broke in 
Eva, ‘“‘just as you are here, Mary, 
doesn’t it? for now he will be able 
to go about with us a little, and you 
will be able to see something of him, 
which you would certainly not have 
done if he had been still going to 
that horid office. I declare I used 
hardly to see him from one week’s 
end to another.” 

Mary looked confused, and I 
thought I could read her mind. 
She was distressed at perceiving 
that Eva and I were at cross-pur- 
poses, and also that there should be 
this understanding involuntarily cre- 
ated between us on the subject. At 
any rate, she made no more condo- 
lences on my resignation, and I ap- 
preciated the motive which enforced 
her silence. 

“Yes,” Eva went on, “ this poli- 
tical life is a horrid one. When 
first we came to London it seemed 
delightful to have Charlie an M.P. ; 
and then when he was appointed to 
the Government, everybody con- 
gratulated me, and said he was such 
a rising man, and it seemed all very 
nice; but I had no notion then 
what horrid work it was, and how I 
should be left all day without a soul 
to speak to. I am sure I hope he 
will never be a Government member 
again.” 

This was the first outspoken com- 
plaint of the kind Eva had made, 
—made now, perhaps, only because 
she was excited and emboldened by 
the presence of her friend. I felt 
an uneasy pang at this confirmation 
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of my lately-born qualms of con- 
science, but I was annoyed to think 
how our visitor would be sure to 
misinterpret the speech. She would 
never suppose it was the first of the 
kind, but would surely think that 
my neglect of her had been often 
spoken of before between Eva and 
me. It would have been easy, how- 
ever, to lead up to this inference by 
a gentle answer, but pride and 
vanity came in the way, and I re- 
plied— 

“T did not know it was so very 
lonely, my dear, and I think it 
must have been so only at first. 
It seems to me that now you 
are never alone for a minute. 
Rither there are people here, or you 
are out somewhere, all day long. A 
regular racket ycu will find she is, 
Mary, and you will need to be in 
good condition to keep up the pace, 
I can assure you. But you are 
rather hard on me, Eva; 1 was no 
worse than all the other officials 
who care about their business. 
Many of them had five times the 


work I had to do; and then look 
at Mr. Merrifield, to say nothing of 
anybody else.” 

“Oh, I know that; it is the 


same with you all. Lady Elizabeth 
says they can never be sure of him 
from one minute to another; and 
sometimes the horses are at the 
door, and Miss Merrifield sitting 
all ready dressed to go out riding, 
and then—after waiting, perhaps, 
for hours—her papa sends to say he 
can’t come.” 

“‘ At least you cannot lay our not 
riding together to my door. You 
know I promised to ride regularly 
every day without fail, if you would 
only begin again.” 

‘** Has Eva given up riding ?” 

“My dear, since I had that 
tumble I have lost all my courage ; 
I tried it once or twice, but I 
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was so dreadfully nervous, it was *’ 
perfect misery. Every step the 
horse took I thought he was going 


to fall.” ’ 


“T hope Eva’s nerves will com 
back again by-and-by,” I observed, 
“T miss the rides greatly, for a 
solitary canter in the Park is a 
form of agony I have not been able 
to face.” 

“You know you are really very 
glad to be off your promise,” retorted 
Eva; “you can get to that dear 
office of yours all the earlier.” 

“You need not twit me with 
that longing, now that I am locked 
out of it.” 

““T suppose, however,” said our 
guest, ‘Mr. West does not mean to 
remain out in the cold forever?’ 

“My dear Mary, I am what the 
Round World calls one of ‘Mr. 
Merrifielf’s young men,’ and the 
same oracle pronounces that all those 
young men turn out failures, to be 
tried for a season and discarded. 
Mr. Braham is the only person who 
can discover the germs of sucking 
statesmanship.” 

“The number of such trials must 
of course have been enormous. Mr. 
Fergusson says we should never. 
draw an average under a milllion, 
so perhaps some of the failures may 
be more fortunate. I should say, 
however, that some one we know is ~ 
a little ambitious and will be heard 
of again before long, as Harry Per 
kins would say.” 

“Tf you mean Charlie,” said Eva, 
“ he is dreadfully ambitious, I know; 
and for all his talk about being so 
glad to have time to be dangling 
about us, I have no doubt he is 
longing all the time to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or Lord Chancel- 
lor, or something of that sort, and 
means to be before long.” 

Here again there was a difficulty 
in pursuing the conversation. 
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The heavy sense of disappoint- 
ment—morbid and disproportioned 
as it was, no doubt, in comparison 
with the occasion—which at first 
oppressed me as I surveyed the 
blank political waste before me, after 
my fiasco and retirement from office, 
was soon succeeded by a more healthy 
frame of mind, and I began to think 
that perhaps, after all, things had 
turned out for the best. The country 
was tired of the Army question, even 
of Autumn Manceuvres (for it was 
boldly stated that those held in 
Yewcestershire would be the last of 
the kind) and attention was now 
concentrated on the Local Taxation 
Bill, and the great Home Rule 
question, and the session promised 
to be, from my special point of view, 
of a thoroughly humdrum kind. 
Evidently, then, I should have 
pressed on my pet project to no 
purpose; I should have come to 
grief in this way sooner or later, and 
it was perhaps just as well that my 
career ended when it did. Thinking 
thus, I was watching from my seat in 
the back benches with a sort of grim 
humour, the tedious progress of the 
Parliamentary game, and the occa- 
sional utterances of my successor (an- 
other of Mr. Merrifield’s young men, 
said the Rownd World), and his feeble 
efforts to make lucid statements on 
a subject he knew nothing about. 

And yet already the small cloud 
had appeared in the political horizon, 
soon to expand into the dark pall 
which hung above us and around 
on all sides, presaging a tempest 
which, when it burst, would in- 
volve the whole civilized world. 
Then Englishmen began to realize 
the sort of feelings experienced by 
our forefathers during the great 
twenty years’ war. Europe had un- 
dergone its revolutions, indeed, of 
late years, as great in kind as any 


that had happened before. New 
kingdoms had been born, great mo- 
narchies had been crushed, but 
happy England had stood aloof out 
of the strife and tumult; and al- 
though we too had had our wars, they 
had been always waged on some far- 
off shore, and were at most affairs 
of sentiment or of a few millions 
of debt, hardly ruffling the smooth 
surface of English political life. But 
now men could begin to sympathise 
with the anxious forebodings ‘of 
their grandsires, when they asked 
how the country could stand up 
against the power arrayed against it, 
and ‘blamed—while admiring—the 
boldness of the great statesmen of 
that day, who maintained the unequal 
contest with undaunted front, while 
thrones were crumbling around, and 
one effort after another to stem the 
current of the common enemy's suc- 
cess proved unavailing and disas- 
trous. Of course the danger which 
now threatened us was not of the 
same kind as before. History 
does not repeat itself so closely; 
and whereas formerly the danger 
came from one unscrupulous man, 
borne on the stream of a new-found 
popular force, the cloud that now over- 
shadowed Europe took the form of a 
coalition supported by the strength 
of great empires, united in a pact 
of violence, and organised up to 
the highest point of military perfec- 
tion. If such a force as this is 
united, whether for good or ill, who 
—it was asked—shall withstand it? 
What, at any rate, are we, that we 
should do so? Why, it’ was also 
asked, should we trouble ourgelves in 
the matter? We are not bound to 
defend treaties or. to play the Don 
Quixote of Europe.’ Others, again, 
took a bolder line. Effacement of 
England not to be thought of; 
money, after all, the sinews of war; 
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and besides, think how good our 
army, if somewhat small. Let 
England only go boldly into the 
game, she will surely turn up trumps. 
Ideas more or less: divergent, which 
press and statemen endeavoured 
to express in coherent form. There 
were, in fact, as Mr. Braham put it in 
his great speech on the subject, three 
courses open to be pursued. There 
was, first, the policy of abstention. 
That was at least a definite policy, 
although it might prove to be not 
in accord with the instincts of the 
country. Then there was the policy 
of armed neutrality. Lastly, there 
was the policy of a system of 
alliances, with or without interven- 
tion. But while Mr. Braham left 
it to be inferred that, in his opinion, 
a good deal might be said in favour 
of non-intervention, he still appeared 
to cling to the good old English idea 
of trying to go into the business 
with a powerful navy and a little 
army, in which he had plenty of 
supporters ; and accordingly, whilea 
good deal used to be heard about 
the need for a bold and dignified 
policy worthy of a great country, 
the conception of this policy seemed 
invariably to culminate in the send- 
ing of 30,000 men somewhere, say 
to Antwerp, although one place was 
considered pretty much as good as 
another, provided only the 30,000 
men were sent. These propositions, 
handled till from familiarity they 
seemed to have the force of axio- 
matic truths, were bandied about 
pretty freely in various quarters, in 
Parliament as well as in the papers 
of the day, whether with or with- 
out a world-wide circulation,—that 
England could not go to war without 
: lies; that England must always 
have a small army; and that 30,000 
British soldiers, if only put down 
somewhere or other, would be sure 
to do something effective. 

Meantime, while the storm seemed 
to come nearer every day, and the 
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air to grow darker; when rumours 
increased about what the diploma- 
tists were doing, and dissertations 
multiplied on the legal construction 
to be put on the three points at 
issue—letters of Grotius Anglicanus 
in the Dial [generally ascribed to 
Rigby Sebright] especially admired, 
as showing that in point of inter- 
national law the crowned heads 
had not a metaphorical leg to stand 
on ;—while talk of this kind grad- 
ually gave place to discussions about 
armaments and campaigns and strat- 
egy, the national mind wavered in 
undecided fashion, seeking for the 
guidance of its rulers. And some 
said the national mind was feeble 
and uncertain, because it gave forth 
as yet no certain utterance. But it 
was not so. Nations, like individual 
men, may distrust their own opinions, 
and lean for guidance on others, and 
yet have opinions of their own ; and 
after all, who should know better 
than our rulers what is proper to be 
done ? They can see beyond us; if 
the pilot is calm, surely there can be 
no rocks ahead. It was while in this 
mood of trustfulness and diffidence 
that the nation saw itself overreach- 
ed on a former memorable occasion ; 
saw the treaty torn up without a 
struggle, which had cost two years 
of war and a bridge of dead men’s 
bones to arrive at. Seems wrong 
and weak, said the nation. But then 
our agents are honourable men and 
shrewd ; if they be satisfied, why 
should we be non-content ? 

In such case was the country now: 
asking itself anxiously whether those 
were true prophets who said that the 
aim and end of all things was to work 
up more and more iron, and to spin 
more and more cotton; whether it 
were right to go on working while the 
world was burning, or whether at 
least there might not be a point 
where the delving and spinning should 
stop, and all hands apply themselves 
to put out the fire. Are there not 
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duties to mankind, it was asked, as 
well as to themselves, and has not the 
time come for performing them ? 
Some, again, said that although we 
should never fight for others, but 
only for ourselves, and that national 
honour above everything was a mere 
shibboleth, yet was not this a case 
where we should fight in national 
defence? Abstention from the 
strife, said these doctors, will avail 
nothing against the crafty and un- 
scrupulous foes who are now arbi- 
ters of the fate of Europe; our time 
will come, sooner or later ; better, 
then, throw in our lot with the good 
cause at once; single sticks may be 
snapped where a fagot can resist ; 
above all, let us forthwith send 
30,000 men to Antwerp or other un- 
known spot. 

While such eager questionings 
went on in the press, in the House, 
in the street, in the train, the nation 
still waited for answer from its 
rulers, and men asked each other 
anxiously, above all, what line Mr. 
Merrifield would take. Merrifield 
a true patriot, said one organ of 
opinion—no man more ready to up- 
hold honour when honour is really 
at stake. True patriot, said an- 
other, but too pure-minded for these 
crafty diplomats ; will think Von 
Uberlisten to be as honest as himself, 
and so will surely be overreached. 
Honest enough at heart, said a third, 
but a born casuist; will betray the 
country through his love for over- 
refining. And truly when the great 
blue-book was published, and the eye 
lighted on the famous passage con- 
taining Von Uberlisten’s contemp- 
tuous retort on our ambassador, in 
reply to his message, that if England 
would under no circumstances make 
war to defend her treaties or the 
rights of other nations, she had bet- 
ter keep silence and not interfere 
with what did not concern her, then 
a storm of indignation arose. In 
vain did Mr. Merrifield urge that the 
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statement would bear another inter- 
pretation, and that it might be sup- 
posed the Count was merely putting 
these words into the ambassador’s 
mouth, as a hypothetical case of his 
own, and not as professing to repeat 
anything that had been said by the 
latter ; people would have it that 
the words must be taken in their 
literal sense, and great was the fear 
and the anger aroused. Honour of 
the country will be betrayed by these 
men, was the cry ; and but faint de- 
fence was set up even by recognised 
organs, with world-wide and the 
largest circulation—circulation it was 
felt to be retained only by adopting 
the feelings of the nation; while 
the Dial, which had been some time 
hovering above the situation in an at- 
mosphere of platitudes, now swooped 
down with penetrating beak, pecking 
away ruthlessly at Ministerial repu- 
tation. 

And now every one turned to 
see what Mr.Braham would do, Coun- 
try looks to Mr. Braham to uphold 
its place among the nations, said a 
lofty press ; Brammy will have his 
innings at last, said the clubs. And 
the statesman appealed to, nothing 
loath, thereon brought forward his 
famous resolution—that in the opin- 
ion of this House, her Majesty’s 
Government, by their proceedings in 
regard to the high Secret Alliance, 
as recorded in page 52 of the papers 
lately presented to Parliament, “ have 
failed to maintain the honour and 
dignity of the country and the in- 
terest and wellbeing of humanity” 
—famous resolution, supported in 
the orator’s best manner. Old poli- 
ticians said it was the best speech 
he had ever made ; certainly it dis- 
played him by turns in all his moods, 
solemn sarcastic, vicious, and vague ; 
altogether extremely telling. 

Ministry will not wait for a di- 
vision, says club gossip ; hopeless 
break-up of party ; Glissereene [ Mr. 
Glissereene was the Government 
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whip] tries to look cheerful, but his 
heart must fail him really; ma- 
jority against them will be a hun- 
dred at least; better resign at once 
and have done with it. 

Resign? Not a bit of it. Stand 
up and fight it out. At any rate 
if Mr. Merrifield had betrayed the 
honour of the country there was no 
want of pluck in fighting his own 
battle. If Mr. Braham had made a 
great effort, his opponent was more 
than equal to the occasion. No 
subtlety or over-refinements now, 
but out-spoken manly sense, and 
straightforward argument; and when 
he came to that splendid passage, so 
often quoted since, where he said 
that men, and statesmen above all 
men, should live for the future 
rather than the present, and that, 
whatever the result might be now, 
the time was coming when the 
voice of humanity, ever gaining in 
power, would pronounce a verdict in 
his favour, then it seemed as if the 
House was almost won over by the 
noble thoughts and the noble manner 
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of their expression. I think I hear 
his clear voice still ringing in my 
ears as he brought his great perora- 
tion to a close. If a speech could 
save a cause, surely the danger is 
fended off. 

It was worth while to have a 
seat in Parliament in those days, 
even a back seat, as the great debate 
went on from one night to another, 
while the reports were greedily 
devoured as the morning broke, and 
all Europe waited for the issue. No 
room for the bores now; no parish 
politics permitted ; you must speak 
to the point or be silent; above all, 
you must keep a guard on your 
temper, for men tend to grow heated 
as the debate goes on. Not that a 
certain discursiveness did not per- 
force arise out of the subject, being 
nothing Jess than the honour of the 
country and the welfare and happi- 
ness of other nations. And one 


speaker from a back bench ventured 
among others to raise an issue, 
which, if it bore on the subject, was 
yet deemed to partake of the original. 


CHAPTER LV.—THE ETHICS OF WAR. 


You say, argued the speaker, that 
intervention is impracticable, there- 
fore let us practise non-intervention. 
Let us mind our own business, and 
wait at any rate until we are 
attacked; then do the best we can 
for ourselves. We could not inter- 
fere effectively, therefore let us not 
interfere at all. The days have 
gone by when small armies could be 
of use, therefore let us keep our 
small army out of the strife, keep it 
at least for home use. But is there 
really no course between futile 
action and no action at all? Why 
should England be the only country 
in the world which cannot put forth 
its strength when needful cause 
arises? Why should that be impos- 
sible for us which is possible for 


others? Does freedom indeed inca- 
pacitate for action? ‘There are as 
many of our countrymen fit to carry 
arms as France could muster when 
she set herself in array against the 
rest of Europe, and each man’s life 
and labour are worth as much across 
the Atlantic as ours are worth to us. 
What then the French could do, 
and our kinsmen in the West in 
their great struggle, is equally pos- 
sible for Englishmen. No further 
proof is wanted; all that is really 
needful is to get rid of our old, half- 
hearted, blundering way of working, 
and if we go to war at all, to do it 
in the only way which can insure 
success. 

But, it will be replied, these are 
the barbarous sentiments of & by- 
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gone age, which may still lead astray 
the other nations, or at least the 
despots who control their wills, but 
have lost their influence on us. 
Life is with us too highly valued, 
individual liberty is too well assured, 
for the English nation to consent to 
waste life and treasure in such 
wholesale fashion. You may call it 
degeneracy if you will, but the spirit 
of the age is opposed to such a 
sacrifice. Is that so? are our present 
English youth, with their love of 
movement and activity, their pursuit 
of sport and adventure, their tempe- 
rate habits, a less manly race than 
the poor dandies, or the Maccaronis, 
or the hard livers of seventy years 
ago? Is there a wider gulf now 
than then between different classes, 
and a greater diversity of interests ? 
Are the national burdens harder to 
bear? is there greater fear of intes- 
tine discord arising, to come between 
the nation and the fulfilment of its 
will? Is it not, on the contrary, 


plain at briefest glance that the 


nation is richer, more numerous, 
more united, more manly than it 
ever was before ; and shall it be said 
that we, who were ready before to 
unite against tyranny and oppres- 
sion, are now too soft and too selfish 
to answer the calls of duty and 
honour ? 

Yes, you will say, we can do 
all this if we choose to do it, but 
we know better. We have risen 
above the low moral standard of 
other nations, who would settle all 
disputes by the brutal arbitrament 
of arms. We reverence the sacred- 
ness of human life, nor will we commit 
the folly of maintaining opinions by 
force ; the days of war for ideas, or 
of political crusades, are past for us, 
gone with the days of war for lust 
and conquest; we will not listen to 
your docirine, whether you preach 
in the guise of a Quixote or a swash- 
buckler. But then to you in turn 
I reply, that you cannot detest war 
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more than I do. Wicked and waste- 
ful as you think it, I deem it to 
be more wicked and wasteful still, 
gazing with the mind’s eye on the 
sickness'and misery that follow in 
its train, unseen by those who 
know not what real war means, 
but far transcending the mere evil 
of the deaths that happen on the 
battle-field. It is bad enough that 
these last should happen, when 
we think of the useful life cut short, 
the mourning and the want made by 
each household gap; but war is not 
even what people at home are wont 
to picture it, dark though the colours 
be which they employ. It is bad 
enough to die on the battle-field, 
fighting for a good or a bad cause, 
as the chance may be; to die in the 
ecstacy of passion, with the shout 
of victory ringing in the ears, or 
saved at least the knowledge of 
defeat. This, if it were all, would 
be bad enough; but for one man 
who dies thus, dies gloriously as it 
is called, ten perish ignominiously, 
in the hospitals or the ditch, sacri- 
ficed to the selfishness or stupidity 
of others. And more, of those who 
are killed outright in battle, think 
how small the numbers whose lives 
are given up for any useful purpose, 
either of conquest or protection, 
compared with what are thrown 
away in blundering, sacrificed, per- 
chance, by a stupid leader in an 
attack which is bound to fail, or in 
some idle skirmish, or at best in an 
indecisive action, no way affecting 
the final issue of the struggle? Take 
all the wars of modern times and 
the loss in men on both sides; 
subtract the deaths in hospitals, 
deaths traceable at bottom to folly, 
or peculation, or selfishness, or want 
of care; deduct also the losses in 
useless attacks, false movements, 
and blunders generally ; deduct also 
the men killed in indecisive actions, 
(and how many are decisive !) where 
the killed, like the pieces exchanged 
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at chess, leave the two sides unal- 
tered in position,—deduct all these, 
and how many remain? Take away, 
lastly, the men who were killed 
fighting in a bad cause, and think 
how small is the residue of whom it 
can be said that their lives have been 
given up for any useful purpose! 
Looked at in this way, we really 
come to see the wicked waste of war. 
And when people talk of modern 
war being scientific, I reply that it 
is still barbarous and clumsy to the 
last degree. You may invent new 
weapons and improve old ones, but 
in our dealings with the men who 
handle them, we are still as in the 
dark ages. We do not seem to have 
learned yet that skilful men are 
still more important than skilful 
arms. A new rifle or a new shell 
may add its hundreds to the slain 
enemy, but a stupid or ignorant 
general will add his thousands lost 
on our side. And leaving out of 
sight the mere loss, does not all his- 
tory teach us that great success in 
war is only gained by great generals ? 
And yet, knowing this, and that in 
no other calling does success depend 
so emphatically on the character of 
the chief agents, how do we gener- 
ally set to work to choose the agents 
to whom these awful issues are in- 
trusted? By rummaging the half- 
pay lists. Look at the men who have 
been chosen on these occasions for 
our brigades and divisions, often for 
chiefest posts, and ask how the 
choice was made. By interest, by 
seniority, by chance, by anything 
rather than merit. It is as if one 
were to be careful about bringing 
the best paper and the best ink, 
and then to set anybody down 
to write the book. While this 
sort of recklessness is the rule, who 
shall say that modern war is not a 
crude and barbarous thing? 
Further, I say that war is not even 
a chivalrous pursuit, as people often 
assert it to be; and that, far from en- 
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couraging the nobler qualities, it 
makes men selfish and callous to the 
sufferings of others. All this talk 
about the care of the wounded, and 
the devices in fashion to soften the 
savagery of war, are really but a mere 
illogical deference to the claims of 
humanity. Were war carried out with 
consistency, the men who help their 
wounded comrades to the rear, 
would be shot for quitting the ranks. 
Perfect war must needs be barbar- 
ous; it is imperfect war which al-’ 
lows these mitigations. Further, 
the chivalry of war has gone, what- 
ever of that quality it may have 
once possessed. When men fought 
hand to hand, at least they had the 
excuse of passion, and those who 
dealt death most ran most risk also. 
But all this is now ended. Who ever 
saw the bayonet, “queen of wea- 
pons,”’ used, save on some unresist- 
ing wounded wretch ? How many 
sabres in an army are ever crim- 
soned with blood? No. Bayonets 
have no more count in battles now- 
adays than epaulettes, and sabres 
not much more. The killing is 
done now for the most part at a 
distance, and those suffer least them- 
selves who cause the greatest dam- 
age. The safe service is the artillery, 
service notwithstanding held most 
in estimation; and the days have 
gone when kings and leadérs of 
armies waved their battle-axes in the 
van. Kings and commanders now- 
adays are mostly out of fire, ordering 
other people to go into it and get 
killed; system necessary perhaps, 
but not chivalrous. 

Then as for the honourableness of 
war. The aim and end of modern 
military skill isto haye guns which 
carry further, shells which burst 
into more pieces, than any other 
nation; to be more ready than 
the other side to pour in deadly 
musketry at a given signal ; in 
short, by invention and preparation 
to steal a march on your adversary and 
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take him at a disadvantage. In what 
is all this better than the duellist’s 
part, who seeks by over skill with the 
pistol to get the better of any man 
with whom he picks a quarrel? And 
on what grounds, I ask, can we con- 
demn the one and respect the other ? 

You see, then, that T do not hold 
war in more esteem than you; nay, 
further, when you, following the gos- 
sip of convention, talk about every 
dead soldier as having given up his 
life for the country, I say that most 
often he has done nothing of the 
sort, any more than those are ex- 
amples of the needful condition of 
humanity who die of stinking drains 
or railway accidents ; and that war is 
no longer a chivalrous pursuit, and is 
only humane so far as it is unscien- 
tific. I believe, too, that when- 
ever a state of real civilisation shall 
be reached, and the same principles 
of action imported into the inter- 
course of nations that already govern 
the relations between man and man, 
then _ posterity will look back with 
wonder on those whom they will class 
as to their intercourse with other na- 
tions, with unchristian savages, no 
better morally than the ancients. 
_ But then, our hatred of war will 
not stop war; benevolence and good- 
will cannot be practised by one coun- 
try alone; arbitration cannot be ap- 
plied so long as other nations are 
ready to carry out their aims, bad 
or good, by fire and sword. One 
nation cannot stand alone in giving 
up the use of war, if others are still 
bent on fighting. War, then, in some 
case may be forced even on us, 
paige eg people that we are, and 

deny that we are going the right 
way to avoid it by appearing to be 
afraid either of raising men or spend- 
ing money. So long as brute force 
is paramount in Europe, you must 
put forth your force if you would go 
unmolested, 

Nor will it, as some say, be more 
costly todo so, Soldiers are costly 
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in a rich country, but a rich country 
can best afford to pay for them ; and 
remember that the revolting instinc- 
tive love of fighting is stil] present 
here, strong if latent; that there zre 
limits to the forbearance of the 1a- 
tion; and that when once it warms 
up to the work, it will want to go 
on fighting till it wins. Whether, 
then, is it better to spend fifty or 
even a hundred millions, and have 
done with the business, than to 
fritter away a much larger sum over 
a dozen years, and all to no pur- 
pose? Very doubtful is it if war 
can be avoided; but if it is to be 
warded off, it can only be by 
throwing our whole might into the 
business of arming, and showing 
ourselves ready if called upon to 
act as one of the great powers of 
Europe. But, above all, let us aban- 
don all notion of a fatuous middle 
course; nothing but danger and dis- 
grace to be got by sending 30,000 men 
to Antwerp or other indefinite point. 

Thus spake one from the back of 
the House behind the Treasury bench. 
The utterance made some sensation 
(philosophy of war for first time de- 
veloped, said the Overseer ; policy 
ingenious, but too systematic for a 
practical nation like ours, said the 
Dial), as did other speeches more or 
less to the point; but the question 
now at issue is not whether we 
should not get ready for war, but 
“whether her Majesty’s Government 
have failed to maintain the honour 
and dignity, &c.;” or still more the 
amendment on that motion moved 
by Mr. Rigby Sebright—amendment 
still more condemnatory; and inter- 
est centres in page 52 of the famous 
blue-book and construction to be 
placed thereon, on which fate of 
Ministry depends. Five nights the 
great debate goes on, and is closed 
the sixth night or morning. 

Then when the murmurs of con- 
versation, as members leave their 
seats and form little groups about 
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the House, succeed for a space the 
cheers and counter-cheers amid 
which the last speech ended, there 
appears a strange portent. Mr. Bra- 
ham and others of the front Opposi- 
tion row are no longer to be seen in 
their places! They have gone out 
before the division! What means 
this? is asked among the anxious 
and excited groups—Does Brammy 
want to save the Government after 
all, or is it merely disapproval of 
Rigby Sebright’s interference? No 
one can say, only that party is left 


free to vote, and vote it does. 


_Absence of leader and six others 


matters nothing on so great occasion. 
Well may Glissereene look pale— 
pale but calm, as he comes up with 
Rigby Sebright to the table—Ayes, 
419; noes, 321; majority against* 
the Government, 98. But whence 
come these cheers and shoutings ? 
Surely from both sides? Yes! there 
can be no doubt about it; this vote 
has broken up both parties ; no ques- 
tion now of Whig or Tory, but of na- 
tional honour, even of national life. 


CHAPTER LVI.—CHILTERN HUNDREDS IN GREAT DEMAND, 


Such were the tidings in the 
morning papers, read with absorbing 
interest throughout the land, and 
discussed in every household. One 
eyewitness, at any rate, as he 
recounted that scene—a scene of 
excitement such as occurs only once 
and again in a Parliamentary life 
—at the domestic breakfast table, 
found one eager listener, and another 
at least interested. 

“Must then the Ministry retire 
absolutely ? what a sad thing!” 

“Yes, Mary, no help for it; but 
there is another set of godlike 
creatures ready, waiting on the oppo- 
sition Olympus.” 

“How sad!” said Eva; “I sup- 
pose there will be an end of Lady 
Elizabeth’s receptions; they were 
so nice!” 

“ And who will be Prime Minister 
now ?” asked Mary. 

“Mr. Braham, of course.” 

“Ah! he will not be able to give 
parties,” said Eva, ‘for he is only a 
bachelor.” 


Evening papers confirm the 
accuracy of my _ prediction,—Mr. 
Merrifield gone down to Windsor, 
say the first editions. Mr. Merri- 
field returned from Windsor, say 
the second, and Mr. Braham sent 


for. Report ccnfirmed when the 
House meets; Ministers hold office 
only till successors are appointed. 
Mr. Braham is again absent from 
his place. One day passes; two 
days pass; Mr. Braham’s arrange- 
ments are still immatured. Ru- 
mours follow of unexpected diffi- 
culties in making up a Ministry. 
Mr. Sinnick, it is reported, has been 
asked to join (Tommy a Tory at 
heart, say the clubs), and declines. 
Rigby Sebright (a rising man, Rigby 
Sebright, say the clubs) also asked 
to join, and also declines. Tribune 
of the people and country party 
a happy combination, but not to 
come off this time. What is wanted, 
says the Round World, to bring 
us through the crisis, is a good 
cry. Perkyman and Purchase, for 
example, Resuscitation of Purchase, 
how will that do? Will not do 
at all; Purchase gone down to the 
limbo of the irrevocable, and will 
drag down Perkyman after it an 
he take not care. Perkyman and 
Sanitary Reform then? How would 
that do? A good cry that,—good 
cry atleast in quieter times; but 
just now it is the sanitation of 
Europe which has to be made good 
—feat not to be accomplished, it is 
thought, without stress of biood- 
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letting and the like heroic remedies. 
Hawthorne Sturdy and our La- 
bourers’ Cottages? How would 
that sound? That also a good cry 
in its way, but too peaceful, not 
to say unexciting, at present. For 
between the state of Europe and 
the state of parties, and the rumbling 
of war coming ever nearer, the air 
is full charged with political elec- 
tricity. The tension is felt even 
in the Minerva Club, generally de- 
voted to literature and the muses, 
but where just now politics alone 
engross both mind and_ tongue. 
Even the bishops are excited, as 
they muster in their favourite re- 
sort, drinking their five o'clock tea 
jerkily by spoonfuls. One manalone 
is calm, sitting unconcerned amid 
the murmur of excitement, making 
notes from big folios at library table. 
Happy Duke of Ulster, he too is 
out of office, but politics are nothing 
to him; his loss of office is a gain; 
can now finish his great treatise on 
the Calculus of the Unthinkable. 
See the happy effect of scientific 


training, cry the men of science, 
watching proudly these silent la- 
bours ; science the only pursuit to 
produce the true philosophic mind. 

Meanwhile the days pass on, 


bringing nothing but rumours 
upon rumours, and increased sale of 
morning and evening papers, till at 
length Mr. Braham makes his an- 
nouncement in the House. Mr. Bra- 
ham is at once frank and mysterious. 
He cannot form a Ministry. Friends 
not prepared to undertake responsi- 
bility of governing with a minority 
in face of present critical state of 
Europe. Mr. Merrifield sent for 
to Windsor again; Mr. Merrifield 
also makes statement next day. 
Declines to carry on Government 
after the late vote, and thinks time 
inappropriate fora dissolution. Mer- 
rifield is sulking, say _ ill-natured 
critics ; intends to go out for a time, 
say others; thinks an airing out 
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in the cold will act like a tonic on 
the party, and brace them up to 
better behaviour. Surely Lord 
Grandison must now be sent for. 
But no; Lord Grandison, the author 
of famous despatch at page 52 of 
blue-book, at any rate would have 
been author had not fit of gout in- 
volved temporary delegation of des- 
patch-writing to permanent Under- 
Secretary. Adverse resolution there- 
fore directed as much against Foreign 
Secretary as Prime Minister; a Gran- 
dison Cabinet not possible just now. 

Meanwhile, this dead lock lasting, 
the public excitement and anxiety 
grow ever greater; as well they 
may, fer how shall a nation fare in 
such times, when no one will govern 
it? At last the political tension 
is discharged by a manifesto in the 
Dial. In the present state of parties, 
says the oracle, when party land- 
marks are submerged in the flood 
that threatens even further devasta- 
tion, safety of country and preser- 
vation of our beloved constitution 
will be best secured by appointment 
to head of affairs of a personage 
whose position and character shall 
be of a sort to secure’the co-operation 
of the leading statesmen of all par- 
ties, and under whom it shall be no 
disparagement to the ablest politi- 
cians to serve. “Such a combina- 
tion of qualifications,” continues our 
oracle, “ will be at once recognised as 
being present in a peculiar degree 
in the person of the Duke of Ulster, 
and we are glad to be able to an- 
nounce that both Mr. Merrifield 
and Mr. Braham have consented to 
take an active part in the adminis- 
tration which that distinguished 
nobleman has been instructed to 
form. The public will naturally 
inquire in what way a difficulty is 
to be surmounted which at once 
suggests itself—namely, how the just 
claims of these two statesmen to be 
each at the head of the Government 
in the House of Commons, can be 
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satisfied ; and we are glad to an- 
nounce that the difficulty has al- 
ready been overcome. Mr. Braham, 
with a true patriotism which has 
never been wanting to his character, 
has gracefully waived his claim to 
the leadership in favour of his for- 
mer opponent and present colleague, 
on the just plea that his greater age 
may fairly exempt him from the la- 
bours of the post, which has accord- 
ingly, though not without protest, 
been accepted by Mr. Merrifield. The 
country may be congratulated on 
an arrangement which secures the 
great business capacity and mastery 
of details of the one for the irksome 
duties of leader, aided by the persua- 
sive management of the other, while 
the example set by these eminent 
men, of subordination of self-interest 
to the public good, affords the hap- 
piest augury for the Duke of Ulster’s 
success in forming a powerful Ad- 
ministration, calculated to maintain 
the dignity and independence of the 
country in this hour of difficulty.” 
And so on. Final arrangements 
said to be not complete, but the Duke 
in communication with the lead- 
ing men of both parties. Eminently 
satisfactory arrangement, says the 
public; man of great capacity, the 
Duke of Ulster, but this the first 
opportunity of developing it; and of 
a fine courage too, quality very need- 
ful at present crisis. Brave, but dis- 
posed to be rash, says Hottice (a 
great authority) at the clubs. Not 
so, replies Howtoss (another great 
authority); rashness the best pru- 
dence, perchance, in these times. 
Gratifying tribute to the claims of 
science, his appointment, say the 
men of science; but, alas! great Cal- 
culus of the Unthinkable will now 
be never finished. Gradually the 
details leak out, with more or less 
accuracy. Lord Grandison to take 
the Foreign Office, say the earlier 
rumours. Naturally, for who so 
fit? <A trifle indolent perhaps, but 
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firm when necessary, yet courteous 
withal, and proficient in knowledge 
of European affairs. But gout ever in- 
creasing interferes, and Lord Grandi- 
son, itis at length announced, is to 
accept seat in Cabinet without office, 
while Mr. Braham takes the Foreign 
Office. Mr. Merrifield to be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with leader- 
ship in the House of Commons, as 
aforesaid. Other noble lords take 
seats in Cabinet without office, for 
men are more abundant than places. 
Cabinet will become debating club, 
and sort of fifth estate, growls the 
Piccadilly; Cabinet already too large. 
Which is true, but unavoidable. 
Leaders of both parties must be con- 
ciliated, and you cannot have all the 
talent of the country in the Govern- 
ment if any is left out. 

So goes on the process of forming a 
strong Government. Other appoint- 
ments are announced by degrees. 
Mr. Sinnick to be Home Secretary 
(Tommy should in nowise be left 
out, say both Hottice and Howtoss, at 
the clubs, if you want peace within). 
Marquis of Tewkesbury,Secretary for 
the Colonies. Not practical enough, 
says Hottice, shaking his head ; most 
clever beyond a doubt, but too im- 
petuous, and will surely kick over 
the Government traces. Can’t be 
helped, says Howtoss ; Lord Tewkes- 
bury aman by no means to be left out 
in the cold. Has definite opinions, 
too, not at all tending towards 
political effacement of England, and 
much in favour at present time. 
The Earl of Man takes India with 
general approval. So much sound 
sense invaluable to any Govern- 
ment, a somewhat too phlegmatic 
nature notwithstanding. Mr. Car- 
stairs to the Admiralty. A tribute 
to Manchester, observes Hottice; and 
to good sense and genial ways, adds 
Howtoss; Carstairs evidently the 
Premier of the future. 

The Chancellorship a great diffi- 
sulty, present holder of the Great 
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Seal being the acknowledged head 
of the profession, and much more 
than a mere lawyer to boot, while 
Lord Soffyste has great claims on 
his party, and is in every respect a 
man by no manner of means to be 
left out when good things are going. 
Proposal whispered about to put 
Great Seal in commission, and have 
virtually two Chancellors, for surely 
no care and expense should be spared 
to ensure the Government being 
really a great united Government, 
and these are not times to stickle 
about economy. Difficulty event- 
ually got over by proposed crez.tion 
of new High Appellate Court, with 
one of the two noble lords to preside 
over it, while the other takes the 
Chancellorship. Quite enough work 
for a Chancellor, in these times, it 
was said, to lead the House of Lords 
and manage political business with- 
out sitting in a law court also; grave 
questions of international law arising 
daily which call for best attention of 
England’s best jurist. 

But even thus, say some grumblers 
of the late Opposition, will not your 
party have more than its share? How 
so? it is replied ; do not you know that 
the Duke of Kingston is to be Presi- 
dent of the Council, and that Haw- 
thorne Sturdy takes the Board of 
Trade ?—which answer is said to be 
truly satisfactory. 

This, then, was the composition of 
the Government—Great United Go- 
vernment as it came to be called, and 
will be so handed down to history :— 

First Lord of the Treasury, Duke 

of Ulster. 
President of the Council, Duke of 
Kingston. 

Lord Chancellor, Lord Soffyste. 

Lord President of High Appellate 
Court with seat in Cabinet [and 
carte blanche about law reform], 
Lord Pilgrim. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Merrifield, 
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First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. 
Carstairs. 

Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Braham. 

Secretary for Home Department, 
Mr. Sinnick. 

Secretary for the Colonies, Mar- 

quis of Tewkesbury. 

Secretary for India, Earl of Man. 

President of the Board of Trade, 

Mr. Hawthorne Sturdy. 

Such were the principal appoint- 
ments as finally arranged. Arrange- 
ments most judicious, say the press 
and the public; with so much talent 
and experience combined at the 
helm, England may face all dangers 
present and to come. Commanding 
majority in the House, says Hottice, 
—two hundred and fifty at least, so 
Glissereene told me himself. More 
like three hundred, replies Howtoss, 
—had it direct from Jasper Sumfute. 
[These two gentlemen were to be 
joint-secretaries to the Treasury.] 
No opposition left to speak of, in fact. 
Ah! there lurk the seeds of decay, 
both these gentlemen agree in pro- 
phesying ; wheels will soon get rusty 
if there be no friction of opposition. 

This ominous view, however, had 
so far become apparent only to ex- 
perienced critics like my two friends. 
The public generally had nothing 
but admiration to offer for a Govern- 
ment so strong. But one appoint- 
ment had still to be filled up—the 
War Office, and speculation was rife 
upon the subject. Lord Stowe will 
stop in, says rumour number one. 
Not so, says rumour number two; 
Lord Stowe too old, and in no case 


‘the man for Galway, whether Hiber- 


nian or otherwise. Not so, says 
Lord Stowe himself, after the matter 
is settled ; his lordship tired of work 
and about to seek rest at Como with 
his dear Sophia and the rest of his 
daughters. Perkyman surely is to 
have the offer? Not so, again. 
Perkyman, it is thought, wilf claim 
to reopen Purchase question. Per- 
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kyman and Purchase in these times 
alike not to be thought of. Why 
not send Carstairs to Pall Mall, say 
the critics, and put Admiralty into 
commission; or prevail on Neiland 
to take charge of itagain? Neiland 
should really not be allowed to re- 
fuse office in this way. If lamented 
Thorowcome could only be prevailed 
on to return to public life and the 
War Office, all would be well; but 
medical opinion quite prohibitory. 
Buoyers also still ineligible for same 
reason. Who then shall it be? 

A question much discussed at all 
clubs, and especially at the Union 
Jack. “Confound it,” said Julian 
Straight, late a brother officer, 
“whatever they do, I hope they 
won’t give us Buoyers for War 
Secretary; he’s a terrible fellow 
for pulling things about and mak- 
ing changes. I daresay he would 
be wanting to break up the old 
regiment.” 

“Well, we are a pretty big body,” 
said Cobbe Smith, who was stand- 
ing by. 

“‘ Not so very big; under five-and- 
thirty thousand, all told.” 

“Well, that’s a tidy lot to have 
in one regiment; and if they add 
forty batteries more, as they talk of 
doing, we shall be over forty thou- 
sand; and who ever heard of a regi- 
ment of forty thousand men? The 
thing must break down, sooner or 
later, by its own weight.” 

“No difficulty whatever in man- 
aging it,” said Colonel Murphy, “ if 
you have an organisation by bat- 
teries, and make each battery a sepa- 
rate unit.” Whereat the disputants 
separated. 

“You must take quite an inter- 
est in all these War Office changes,” 
said Peake, of the Engineers, coming 
up stealthily as I stood by a side 
table turning over the magazines, 
while he made as if doing the same— 
“you must take quite an interest in 
these things, having seen something of 
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the iaside working of the place. You 
were Paymaster-Gencral once, were 
you not, or something of that sort ?” 

“Pity you left us,” said Murphy, 
also of my late regiment—‘“ pity you 
left us so soon. You might have 
‘stopped in with this new Govern- 
ment, and with a better chief than 
old Stowe, you might have done 
something. For my _ part, I 
thought there was a good deal in 
your schemes. Pity you cooked your 
goose socompletely by chucking up.” 

The papers meanwhile are discuss- 
ing the Perkyman-Neiland hypo- 
thesis, one paper only suggesting 
that in these times the idea of a Par- 
liamentary War Minister should be 
discarded, and a real soldier put in, 
Sir Roderick Baton, for example, or 
some other tried organiser of that 
sort. But the notice which had 
most interest for me wasa little 
paragraph which appeared in my old 
friend the Overseer, at the end of 
several others announcing the various 
Ministerial appointments with a 
ticket of commendation or the re- 
verse in each case. 

“The War Secretaryship _ still 
remains undisposed of, the new 
Premier and his advisers being ap- 
parently in difficulty between the 
desire to fill it with an efficient 
man, and fear of leaving the beat- 
en track. Lord Stowe is too slow, 
and Mr. Buoyers is too ill, and Mr. 
Neiland is in a pet,so the list of 
eligibles is almost exhausted. Col- 
onel West might prove to be the 
proper man in such an emergency, 
at any rate would be worth a 
trial, none of the younger poli- 
ticians having made a mark in so 
short a time; but then he is not a 
duke, and is a colonel, and the last 
objection is, we suppose, a fatal one.” 

It would not do, of course, to 
write to the editor to say that I was 
not a colonel, or a military man ofany 
rank ; but the mistake was a provok- 
ing one under the circumstances. 
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CHAPTER LYIL—INVOLVES A THIRD APPEAL TO THE ELECTORS OF LEATHERBY. 


“Ts Cincinnatus to be recalled from 
the plough? Jt will be a regular 
shame if he is not, although it 


seems almost too much good luck to, 


be possible. But I wonder you can 
sit there so quietly. Even I feel 
almost too excited to stop still for a 
minute. -When do you suppose will 
the matter be decided ?” 

Thus spake a gentle voice, of a 
young lady sitting at fancy-work in 
a drawing-room, by Queen’s Gate, 
to Cincinnatus in an_ easy-chair 
pretending to read a novel. 

It is difficult to know what to do 
when ticketed off in this way. If 
some one, for example, says that you 
are like Julius Cesar, to reply that 
you are not is merely to invite the 
other party to pursue the parallel, 
and to point out more particularly 
in what respects you resemble that 
famous person. It is perhaps better 


to be silent than to repudiate the 
compliment, and in the present case 


I could only reply that I must cer- 
tainly plead guilty to being a little 
curious ‘on the subject, but did not 
expect the offer would now be made, 
if it ever had been intended to 
thake it. 

‘* Well,” said Mary, “all I can 
say is, it will be a tremendous shame 
if they don’t ask you. If they do 
not, all their talk about being in 
earnest to defend the country vigor- 
ously isa mere mockery.” 

“My dear Mary, it would indeed 
be a sad state of things for poor old 
Kngland if everything turned on 
one particular man being secured 
fora Minister. Think of the mute 
inglorious Miltons and the possible 
Chathams and Pitts scattered over 
the country, serving behind coun- 
ters, perhaps, for want of a chance. 
One’s bootmaker or tailor may be 
a born organiser, only he has no 
means of showing it, yet the world 


wags, nevertheless. I do not deny 
thinking I could make a good job 
of the business if I had a chance, 
and such a chance will never occur 
again; but I have not been long 
enough in Parliament by twenty 
years. The world would be naturally 
shocked if one of ‘Mr. Merrifield’s 
young men’ were made a Cabinet 
Minister at a jump. . But don’t be 
afraid, there is plenty of talent 
available for organising the army if 
it is only made use of. Any respect- 
able Minister will do, provided he 
will back up his subordinates and 
adopt their plans heartily. But I 
do hope they won’t take on Lord 
Stowe again. That would indeed 
be making a farce of the whole 
business.” . 

Thereon silence ensued and I 
could not but smile inwardly to think 
that a man who had never been in 
the Cabinet, or even served in the 
Board of Treasury or the Home 
Office, or the Treasury, or been 
called to the Bar, and who suffered 
under the further disqualification .of 
having been fifteen years in the 
army, should be gravely discussing 
his claims to the War Ministry; his 
confidant, who expressed herself so 
boldly, being a young girl fresh 
from the country, who had never 
spoken to a Minister but once in 
her life. 

And yet, when just at this 
moment there was a ring at the 
street bell, I could not help connect- 
ing it with the matter in hand. 
There had been many rings during 
the day, as at other London houses, 
yet a mysterious prescience seemed 
to announce another turning-point 
in my life; and when the servant 
entered the room with a letter, I 
felt absolute disappointment to find 
that it did not bear the Duke of 
Ulster’s signature. In the corner, 
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however, were the initials, J. G. M. 
The letter was from Mr. Merrifield. 
It ran as follows :— 


“My pear Mr. West,—You are 
aware that the Duke of Ulster is 
engaged in forming an Administra- 
tion, in which myself and several 
of my political friends have been 
invited, and have agreed, to act, 
together with Mr Braham and other 
of the leading members of the late 
Opposition. I venture to think that, 
in the present critical state of affairs, 
it behoves all those whose services 
are of a sort to be calculated to be 
useful to the nation, and whose 
political opinions are not too com- 
pletely opposed to the principles 
and aims of the new government, to 
afford their co-operation, according to 
their several means and capabilities. 
Such have been the considerations 
which actuated myself and my 
friends in accepting office, under 
circumstances which would other- 
wise have rendered such a course 
extremely repugnant to our feelings. 
One of the Prime Minister’s aims 
will be to undertake a revision of 
the defences of the country, with 
a view to placing them on such 
a footing of efficiency—possibly by 
augmentation of the forces, at any 
rate by such measures of improved 
organisation as may be appropriate 
to the occasion, bearing in mind, 
of course, the need for prompt ac- 
ticn, and also that the constitution 
of the army should and must always 
be maintained in harmony with the 
spirit and practice of our political 
system, and bearing also in mind 
the need for maintaining such reason- 
able economy as may be practicable 
even in the present critical state 
of affairs—as shall be adequate to 
secure that degree of independence 
for ourselves, and justice for the 
claims of weaker nations, which, 
without undue interference in Con- 
tinental affairs, must necessarily be 
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a primary object with any Admiris- 
tration, more especially at the 
present time,—although, for my own 
part, I am still not without hopes 
that we shall be yet spared the curse 
and misery of war,—which would 
command the confidence and sup- 
port of the nation.. The Duke hav- 
ing done me the honour to consult 
me, as well as others, on the forma- 
tion of his Administration, and in 
consequence of my better acquain- 
tance with you, has now requested 
me to say that it would afford him 
much satisfaction to learn that you 
would be prepared to give him your 
co-operation, in view to undertaking 
the duties, at this time peculiarly 
onerous’ and responsible, arising in 
connection . with. the charge of the 
War Department.—Believe me, my 
dear Mr. West, very faithfully yours, 
“J. G. Merririe.p.” 


Iam not generally given to bab- 
ble about official matters, but in the 
impulse of the moment I could not 
help handing the letter to my com, ° 
panion. 

Mary read it with a flushed face 
and sparkling eye, and then, hand- 
ing it back, said, with a bright 
sympathetic smile, “You see I was 
a true prophet. The Duke of Ulster 
will be more of a hero than ever in 
my opinion, now that he has shown 
himself so wise.” 

* You think, then, I ought to ac- 
cept?’ .I asked, rising from. my 
chair, in which I had been watching 
Mary’s face while she read the letter, 
and standing before her. 

“Ought to accept! Why, what 
else could you be thinking of doing ?* 
and Mary looked up wonderingly, 
while her smile changed to a more 
caustic expression. 

“Well, don’t you think that the 
arrangement is rather a strange one ? 
If the Duke of Ulster wants me to 
join his Government, why doesn’t he: 
write himself, instead of sending a 
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message by a third party? I don’t 
suppose an offer of the kind was ever 
made in the same way before.” 

“Tt seems to me perfectly natural. 
You don’t know the Duke of Ulster 

ersonally, I believe, and you know 
Mr. Merrifield very well. Whatmore 
natural than that the latter should 
be asked to write, especially by his 
own brother-in-law? No doubt 
he has been largely consulted by 
the Duke, and has pressed your 
claims.” 

“T should say not. You will ob- 
serve he says nothing about his own 
opinions, but merely quotes the new 
Premier’s.” 

“ Surely that arises from delicacy 
of feeling. It would not have been 
pleasant to be told that the Duke 
had deferred to the writer’s opinion 
against his own. Besides, the whole 
letter is redolent of Mr. Merrifield’s 
humility of character, which makes 
him all the more charming, I think. 
It is that perhaps which makes him 
alittle indistinct.” 

“Yes, indeed. But that there can 
be only one post meant, I should 
fancy that something else was in- 
tended by these ‘duties arising in 
connection with the charge of the 
War Department.’ Why couldn’t he 
say the War Secretaryship at once ? 
Then the silence about his own opin- 
ions isa little mysterious. It would 
be hopeless to attempt to carry any 
measure in a Government Merri- 
field belonged to, if he were 
against it.” , 

“Men are funny creatures,” ob- 
served Mary, drily, relapsing into 
her needlework. Presently, as I re- 
mained silent, she added, * But that 
I don’t want to say anything that 
would put you on better terms with 
yourself just now, I should say that 

-great men appear to have more than 
their share of petty vanity.” 

“ At least they are not likely 
to fail from not being told their 
faults,” I replied pettishly, and then 
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turned to walk up and down the 
room, the letter in my hand. But 
although angry, partly at being lec- 
tured by this young lady, still more 
probably at having laid myself open 
to her penetration, I could not help 
being struck with the absurdity of 
the situation—that I, who two years 
ago was a penniless regimental officer, 
should now be pretending to myself 
to deliberate gravely whether to ac- 
cept or not the offer which realised 
more than my wildest hopes had 
ever ventured to conceive, and this on 
account of a trifling departure from 
etiquette. Withal I could not help 
being amused at the notion of our 
guest, who had scarcely ever been 
out of Leatherby neighbourhood in 
her life, gravely discussing the inten- 
tions of past and present Premiers as 
inferred from this mysterious letter. 

But in a few turns of the room I 
recovered my temper, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘Yes, Mary, lam a goose, and 
what is worse, you have found it 
out,” sat down at the table and re- 
plied to the letter. 


“Dear Mr. Merriricitp,—Under- 
standing from your letter just re- 
ceived that the Duke of Ulster’s Ad- 
ministration will enter upon office 
with the intention of making vigorous 
army reform a leading measure, and 
that this measure will also re- 
ceive your unqualified personal sup- 
port, I can have no hesitation in ac- 
cepting the Duke’s very gratifying 
offer, which you have done me the 
honour to communicate, of the charge 
of the War Department.” 


“T wonder what Eva will say 
when she hears of this change of 
fortune,” I observed, when the note 
was finished and despatched. Eva 
had gone out to attend a committee of 
lady patronesses for a great charity 
ball on behalf of an oppressed nation- 
ality—oppressed nationalities rather 
common just then—some refugees 
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from which, then resident in Lon- 
don, were to be danced into the 
possession of a little food and clothes. 
““T wonder what Eva will say.” 

‘“‘Eva will be sure to be pleased 
at anything which pleases you.” And 
Mary spoke gravely and in a tone 
almost of rebuke, as if implying that 
my remark was intended to dis- 
parage my wife, and that she wished 
to check all such confidences. 

To have explained that [ had nosuch 
meaning, or any reservation in my re- 
mark, would have made matters worse. 
I could only remain silent, feeling 
that the rebuke might at any rate 
be fairly placed to the debit of 
old offences—bitter speeches made 
lightly, but which perhaps had the 
weight of frequency. 

Eva came home shortly afterwards ; 
and as she entered the room, dressed 
with the taste which adorned every- 
thing she wore, and flushed with the 
excitement of the committee meet- 
ing, I thought she had never looked 
more charming. 

“There they are,” she exclaimed, 
placing a packet on the table, and 
throwing herself into an easy-chair ; 
“‘each member of the committee has 
fifty vouchers to give away. Oh, 
Charlie, you ought to have been 
there to see how it was managed. 
The Duchess of Scarborough in the 
chair, and amendments, and reso- 
lutions, and rules, and all sorts of 
things, just as if we had all been 
members of Parliament. I am sure 
I don’t know what it was all about, 
but the Duchess made quite a little 
speech about the responsibility we 
must all feel to give away the 
vouchers carefully. I shall never 
know what to do with mine.” 

“Get the Miss Stricklands to 
come and help you to make out a 
list. But now is an opportunity for 
securing the undying gratitude of 
our Leatherby friends. Mrs. Scrap 
would come up to town in a minute 
if you send her a voucher, and she 
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might seize the occasion for bringing 
out Dulcibella.” Dulcibella was the 
eldest Miss Scrap, &¢. 17. 

“Mr. West, too, will stand in need 
of all his interest, now that he has 
to be re-elected,” said Mary; “ these 
vouchers come just at the right 
time.” 

I took this as a hint that I 
ought to be telling Eva the news, 
and that Mary feared I meant to 
keep it back, as to which, however, 
she was quite mistaken, but there 
had not been a moment for speaking 
sooner. However, I now broke in. 

“T have a piece of news for yoa 
toc, Eva. I am going to join the 
new Government in Lord Stowe’s 
old place; head of the War De- 
partment, you know. Are you 
pleased, or sorry, Eva dear ?” I con- 
tinued, seeing that she remained 
silent, leaning back in her chair and 
looking up as if she hardly under- 
stood what was meant. 

“Why, of course I am glad,” an- 
swered Eva at last, “‘to see that you 
are so pleased, you dear ambitious 
old man ;” and getting up, Eva put 
her hands on my shoulders in 
the old pretty way, and looking 
wistfully for a moment with her 
blue eyes into mine, gave me a 
kiss. 

It was a long time since Eva had 
volunteered a kiss, and the little 
ceremony gave me a thrill of plea- 
sure; but somehow the way in which 
she spoke threw a shade of sadness 
after it. She had often called me 
an old man before, in fun; but 
something in the tone of her voice 
seemed now to imply a sense of dis- 
tance between us, unfelt in our 
earlier married days. 


The Dial of that morning had con- 
tained a mysterious article regarding 
the vacant Secretaryship, to the effect 
that experience and tact were above 
all else the qualifications needful for 
the post ; and that the country wanted 
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“not so much a man great himself 
at organising, or who possesses a 
detailed knowledge of military af- 
fairs, as a statesman of varied experi- 
rience who would give free play to the 
plans of his qualified advisers, with 
judgment to decide between conflict- 
ing schemes, and who would bring 
to the office the weight and authority 
conferred by rank and age.” 

_ “Seen the article in to-day’s Dial?” 
said Tom Strickland—still, poor fel- 
low, doing regimental duty—when 
he looked in that afternoon at the 
little house by Queen’s Gate; “ Hot- 
tice, who pretends to know every- 
thing, says it is an inspired feeler, 
and that they are actually going to 
bring old Stowe in again. Howtoss, 
on the other hand, says the article 
refers to Thorowcome, and that he 
knows for a fact Sir Charles Digit 
and another physician have gone 
down to Shropshire to report whether 
he is fitfor work again. But I won’t 


believe it is to be old Stowe till I 
see it; the thing would be too ridicu- 


lous. You don’t happen to know 
anything about it, I suppose?” he 
added, looking curiously at me. 

I did not like to have a secret in 
the matter from my old private sec- 
retary, but could only remark that 
the article certainly looked as if in- 
spired. Mary Drew meanwhile kept 
an unconcerned face; Eva was up 
stairs in her room, resting after the 
fatigues of her committee labours. 

Next morning the Dial had an- 
other article on the subject. The 
Duke of Ulster would best show the 
claims of his Government to deserve 
the confidence of the country, by ob- 
taining for it the services of a body 
of Ministers with capacity adapted 
tothe work in hand, and especially 
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by judicious selection for the im- 
portant charge of the War Depart- 
ment. These were not times for 
promotion by routine, and even the 
claims of long political service must 
give way to the exigencies of the 
occasion. No staff of permanent 
officials, however zealous and able, 
would suffice to carry out the great 
measures expected by the nation, 
unless the head of the Department 
himself possessed a marked capacity 
for organisation. Mr. West, in his 
short career of office, brought lately 
to a close by an unfortunate misun- 
derstanding, had given promise of 
the possession of this quality in an 
unusual degree, while the experience 
gained in the profession would be 
especially valuable in carrying out 
changes, the success of which mainly 
depended on care in the elaboration 
of details. And so on. The Dial, 
in short, patted both the Duke of Ul- 
ster and Mr. West on the back, and 
as good as promised them its full 
support. 

This was on a Friday, On Satur- 
day the Overseer had its little para- 
graph on the subject, coming after a 
string of others about the new 
appointments. ‘ Lastly, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. West [whom we called 
Colonel West last week inadvert- 
ently, having mistaken him for an 
officer of that name in the Marines] 
to the War Department shows that 
the Duke of Ulster means business. 
Mr. West—young man with brains 
and experience, who yet does not 
think there is nothing like leather, 
and can speak without stammering 
-——may very likely prove to be the 
born organiser the country has always 
been looking for. The new Govern- 
ment will do.” 
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THE BENGAL RYOT 


In every country the keystone of 
society is the cultivator of the soil. 
All other industries hinge upon his 
exertions, and all classes share more 
or less directly in his good or evil 
fortunes. A special branch of manu- 
facture, a great staple of production, 
may fall off or decay altogether with- 
out causing inconvenience except to 
the particular sections interested in 
it; and society soon devises a sub- 
stitute. But the disasters of the 
agriculturists affect the whole coun- 
try, and a failure of cur food sup- 
plies entails universal calamity. In 
Britain, where our manifold resources 
enable us to command the produce 
of other nations, we are too apt to 
under-estimate the cultivators’ im- 
portance, and to think that so long 
as our minerals and manufactures 
thrive, the prosperity of the country 
cannot be greatly endangered. But 
the very antithesis meets us in India. 
In that country, dependent as it is 
upon its own production, a famine 
following a failure of the crops with 
the unerring certainty of a natural 
law, the position of the agriculturist 
as the backbone and mainstay of the 
community cannot easily be ignored. 
His importance is likewise enhanced 
by the fact that in India the land 
and agriculture bear the large pro- 
— of public burdens which is 

orne in England by native and 
imported manufactures. It is only 
natural, then, that a person upon 
whom the welfare of the country so 
greatly depends should be a primary 
object of care to the State; and we 
accordingly find that agriculture has 
been as much noticed by the Indian 
Government as it has been unjustly 
ignored of late by our Home Adminis- 
tration. It has been a principle kept 
firmly in view by the most success- 
ful Indian statesmen, and by none 


more so than by the late Governor- 
General, that no reform can be of 
permanent public advantage which 
does not begin by improving the 
condition of the agricultural classes. 

There is no subject that has been 
more frequently before the Indian 
legislatures than the condition of 
the “Ryot,” or cultivator of the 
soil; and yet there is no class of 
natives about whom looser ideas are 
entertained by the home public, or 
about whom there has been so much 
of both random writing and speak- 
ing. But without an intimate study 
of the agricultural population, our 
discussions on Indian subjects. can 
never pass the bounds of mere specu- 
lation or conjecture, and can result 
only in that empirical style of criti- 
cism which is the most serious diffi- 
culty that the Indian administrator 
has to contend against. To throw 
some light upon the social condi- 
tion of the Bengal agriculturist is 
the object of the following paper. 

It is now clearly established that 
communal cultivation was the pre- 
vailing system of agriculture in 
ancient India; that the village as a 
body, and not its individual mem- 
bers, was responsible for the ren- 
tal; that so long as it paid its way, 
preserved order, abstained from ag- 
gression, and cheerfully complied 
with such extraordinary demands 
of government as exigencies might 
dictate, the village community was 
left to exercise autonomy; and that 
these village communities governed 
themselves by laws and custonis 
common to them all, or differing 
only in such degrees as changes in 
time, place, or people were capable 
of producing. It is in these com- 
munal customs that the germs of our 
Indian land laws must be sought ; 
and it is extremely unfortunate that 
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both the Bench and the Legislature 
should have been so tardy to recog- 
nise this descent. The laws of 
Manu fix the State’s interest in the 
land at one-sixth of the produce; 
and there can be little doubt that, 
under the ancient Hindoo régime, 
this was regarded as the legal 
standard, although the necessities 
of Government on the one hand, and 
the circumstances of the cultivating 
communities on the other, must 
constantly have compelled devia- 
tions which would ultimately tend 
to the substitution of an equitable 
assessment for an arbitrary impost. 
It is easy to conjecture how cultiva- 
tion first broke the bounds of the 
village ; how the little community 
would soon get too large for itself ; 
how poverty would impel some, 
and enterprise others, to seek out 
new possessions for themselves ; 
and how, by the indolence of the 
villagers and the oppression of their 
superiors, the village communities 
would in process of time be de- 
stroyed. It was the policy of the 


Muhammedan conquerors to leave 
the cultivators as much undisturbed 
as possible, and to exact the land 
revenue without reference to ques- 


tions of tenure. The Emperor 
Akbar fixed the Government revenue 
from land at a third of the produce, 
an assessment the equity of which 
is still apparent to posterity. But 
between the law as laid down at 
Delhi, and the law as administered 
in the various provinces of the 
Moghal Empire, there was a wide 
diversity ; and whatever might be 
the theoretical protection thrown 
over them by the Government, the 
position of the Hindoo ryot, under 
the Muhammedan district officials, 
was harder, more uncertain, and 
infinitely more subject to caprice, 
than that of the Saxon “ villain” 
in the darkest period of Eng- 
lish feudalism. The term ra’iyat, 
a subject—our vulgar ryot—with 
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its plural ri’dyd, applied by the 
Mussulmans to the agricultural 
classes, carried with it an undoubted 
imputation of inferiority or vassal- 
age, as it does to the present day 
in the Ottoman Empire, where the 
Porte officially designates its Chris- 
tian subjects by the style of “ rayah.” 
The spirit of the Koran was favour- 
able to village communities, and the 
fiscal policy of the Moghals would 
have fostered them if it had been 
disinterestedly carried out. The 
land reyenue was more easily and 
cheaply collected in lump sums 
from villages than in individual 
rents. The assessment was struck 
upon an average of the produce, 
and a commission upon the collec- 
tions gave the village headman an 
interest in being honest. {It is easy 
to conceive how closely such a sys- 
tem must have attached itself to the 
hearts of the people; and wherever 
village communities have been per- 
petuated under our own Govern- 
ment, all judicial interference, all 
the operations of the survey, have 
been watched with the keenest 
jealousy. Buta variety of circum- 
stances militated against this system 
of tenures. The gift of a certain 
number of villages was one of the 
commonest rewards conferred upon 
a Moghal courtier, and the com- 
munal system offered too effectual a 
resistance to illegal exactions for 
the new proprietor to tolerate it. 
Local officials were always eager to 
confiscate village rights, and in un- 
settled times the strongest man 
could always seize upon, and pur- 
chase a title to, the land of his 
weaker neighbour. The peculiar 
circumstances of Bengal were spe- 
cially unfayourable to communal 
tenures. The provincial governors 
were constantly in revolt against 
the emperor, and provided they pro- 
cured money to pay their soldiers, 
and could confiscate land to reward 
their favourites, they recked little 
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of the rights and security of their 
subjects. The “farming” system of 
collection which prevailed through- 
out the whole land was in Bengal 
carried out to an oppressive extent. 
The Government immersed in war 
or intrigues, placed the land revenue 
in the hands of zemindars or “ lands- 
men,” persons who, by their posi- 
tion or resources, were able to com- 
mand the obedience of their neigh- 
bours, and who, so long as they 
paid the sum required into the 
Moorshedabad treasury, were left to 
realise the rents in any way that 
pleased them. But, on the whole, 
the ryots preferred these zemindars, 
who generally belonged to their 
own race, to the high-handed Mu- 
hammedan collectors, whom the 
Nawab set over the district. Some- 
times half-a-dozen of villages would 
join together and place themselves 
under the protection of some neigh- 
bouring proprietor, who was strong 
enough to resist the oppression of 
the officials, and all their rents 
would be subsequently paid through 


him. Sometimes proprietary rights 
would be surrendered for the sake 


of peace and security. In other in- 
stances the zemindar would confis- 
cate them to himself, when the oc- 
cupant had fallen behind with his 
rent. At all events, in the un- 
settled condition of Bengal, it was 
perfectly possible for the zemindars 
to acquire a hereditary right to the 
lands farmed by them within a very 
brief period; and all the evidence 
now available tends to show that 
when Bengal fell into the hands of 
the British, the majority of zemin- 
dars were no mere middle-men re- 
movable from office at the pleasure 
of the Government, but persons pos- 
sessed of an actual stake in the 
estates over which they presided. 
Their titles may, of course, have 
been arbitrary and irregular in the 
highest degree ; but then they: were 
not worse than those of the actual 
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cultivators, whose rights rested 
rather upon prescription and suffer- 
ance than upon documentary evi- 
dence. At all events, the British 
found no regular system of landed 
property in Bengal, but a host of 
mutually-conflicting titles, with nei- 
ther evidence nor precedent, worthy 
of the name, to aid the Govern- 
ment in determining upon claims. 
No part of Indian history is 
better known to the home public 
than the Permanent Settlement 
of 1793, by which Lord Corn- 
wallis evoked order out of chaos, 
and conferred upon the zemindars 
a legal title to their lands. The 
attempted Decennial Settlements of 
1789 and 1790 had clearly shown 
that this was the wisest course 
which Government could adopt. 
Lord Cornwallis’s Settlement has 
been much attacked of late years 
by persons who forget that it, and 
it alone, afforded the British a 
peaceful basis from which to make 
themselves masters of the whole of 
Hindostan. Some idea of the con- 
fused state of landed property may 
be gathered from the fact, that an 
attempt made to register the hold- 
ings subordinate to the zemindar in 
1794 had to be abandoned, because 
the cultivators could not define their 
own rights, and because the landlords 
did not dare in their own interests 
to do it forthem. Lord Cornwallis’s 
Settlement carefully protected the 
rights of sub-proprietors, who now 
became a sort of ‘copyholders” 
under the zemindar; and it also 
guaranteed fixity of tenure to the 
khudkhasht ryots, or resident cul- 
tivators, whose occupancy dated 
from twelve years before 1793. 
These ryots were now to hold their 
lands so long as they regularly paid 
thejr rents, which were to be fixed 
at decennial intervals upon the cur- 
rent market value of land , with the 


rest of his estate the zemMdar was 


free to deal as he pleased, and if re- 
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strictions were imposed upon him, 
they certainly were not in favour of 
his tenants. He was forbidden to 
grant any lease for a period longer 
than ten years, to dispose of depend- 
ent holdings at rates below their 
actual value, or to grant leases to 
ryots at reduced rents for a long 
term or in perpetuity. Some such 
restriction was highly necessary in 
the interests of the revenue, for 
landed property was still in a very 
insecure condition. Completely de- 
moralised by the native government, 
beggared by its exactions, and natur- 
ally thriftless, the original zemindars 
soon fell before the rigid enforce- 
ment of the law of distraint; and 
during the next quarter of a century 
many of the fairest estates in Ben- 
gal changed hands, lapsing from the 
old Hindoo aristocracy to the novi 
homines who had amassed fortunes 
under the wing of the Company at 
Calcutta. The new-comers were a 
very different class of men from the 
old Hindoo squires that had lived 
and died among their own people. 
They seldom came near their estates, 
and only at term times to gather in 
the rents; they had learned the 
value of money too well to squander 
it away among their tenants; and 
they intrusted the absolute control 
of their property to agents, who in 
their turn looked to make a fortune 
off the land. The old feudal feelings 
which had overridden al] differences 
and had knit together all classes 
connected with the soil were now 
broken, and each class wished to 
stand upon its rights and to take all 
that the law allowed it. 

The hard and fast manner in 
which Lord Cornwallis’s Regulations 
tied up the land left little room for 
altercation, and the only litigation 
to which estates could properly give 
rise, were suits upon rent-free grants 
pretended to have been made before 
the Permanent Settlement, or dis- 
putes between the zemindar and his 
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under-proprietors. But nevertheless, 
differences between landlord and ten- 
ant were of constant occurrence, and 
the courts were besieged with suitors. 
When a landlord threatened to 
cancel a lease, the ryot swore he 
was khudkhasht, or of the pri- 
vileged class, and witnessess would 
be freely suborned by both parties, 
Many of these disputes were origin- 
ated or fostered by the native law- 
agents and the underlings of the 
courts for the sake of the fees which 
flowed into them from both sides. 
The most atrocious frauds were un- 
blushingly perpetrated—documents 
were forged — nay, the principal 
party to a suit would be sometimes 
personated. Even if the cases had 
been fairly got up, the courts were 
but little prepared to give authori- 
tative decisions, Any one who has 
gone through the “ Select Reports” 
of the old Sudder Court at Calcutta, 
can carry away with him only the 
alternative conclusion, either that 
the land question was hopelessly 
complicated, or that the judges were 
hopelessly jincompetent. For what 
does he find? an order passed one 
day and rescinded the next; a point 
decided in favour of the landlord in 
one issue, and given against him in 
the second similar case that came 
up; a principle declared by one 
judge to be law, and by the next to 
be no law ; judges resting their views 
rather upon their own doctrinaire 
views of the land question, than upon 
the text of the Acts. The civilian 
trained in the peasant-proprietor 
schools of the north-west took the 
part of the ryotagainst his landlord, 
while the officers brought up in the 
Bengal faith were equally ready to 
champion the cause of the zemindar. 
In 1812 it was found necessary to 
free the landlord’s hands in the man- 
agement of his property, and to 
allow him tomake such contracts 
with his tenants as suited him, the 
rights of “khudkhasht ryots” being 
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always reserved. The first use which 
the zemindar made of his liberty was 
to feu away fresh portions of his 
estate, just as the first step of the 
tenant who has got fixity of tenure 
is to sublet a portion of his holding. 
Between subinfeudation and _ sub- 
letting, the land question in Bengal 
becomes, as it approaches our own 
times, even more complicated than 
before the Permanent Settlement. 
But until 1845, when the friends of 
the ryot were all-powerful in Cal- 
cutta, no plea of limitation had been 
put forth on behalf of fixity of 
tenure, except in the case of the 
privileged khudkhasht ryots. Until 
this time no court ever seriously 


entertained the notion that twelve’ 


years’ occupancy would entitle any 
ryot to a protected tenure ; but when 
the point was once mooted, there 
were not wanting judges to affirm 
it, although their affirmation was 
dictated rather by views of policy 
than by rules of law. From 1846 
to 1856 the decisions upon tenant- 
right were conflicting in the extreme, 
but the Government was meanwhile 
preparing to give effect to its own 
prepossessions in favor of the ryot. 
A ruling, in the latter year, that 
“uninterrupted tenancy for more 
than twelve years should bar a suit 
laid for the ejectment” of the ten- 
ant, paved the way for legislation 
upon the subject three years later. 
The famous Act X. of 1859 defin- 
itively settled the question in favour 
of the ryot by conferring fixity of 
tenure upon every one who could 
prove twelve years’ occupancy, and 
created a revolution in the land of 
Bengal to the full as sweeping as 
that which Lord Cornwallis had in- 
augurated in the opposite direction 
sixty-six years before. 

With this slight sketch of the 
relations of ‘landlord and _ tenant, 
we may perhaps be able to enter 
into the social condition of the 
Bengal cultivator. And first we 


would correct the misapprehension 
that the position of the Bengal 
cultivator necessarily resembles that 
of the peasant-proprietor of western 
Europe. The word “ryot” is just 
as wide in its application as our 
word “tenant,” provided the occu- 
pancy is of land. In one village 
we may find a ryot occupying fifty 
well-stocked acres, and employing 
a number of agricultural labourers, 
while his neighbour ryot has only 
a cow and his cottage homestead, 
which he tills with his own hands. 
The Bengalee has no love for man- 
ual labour; and the first use he 
makes of prosperity is to procure a 
substitute. Many of the well-to- 
do ryots in‘ the vicinity of Calcutta 
and other large towns either sublet 
their holdings or cultivate them 
entirely by hired labour, while they 
themselves find a more profitable 
occupation in business, or in pro- 
fessional work in the city. But for 
all that they are just as much ac- 
counted ryots as the cultivating 
peasants. 

Let us glance for a minute at 
the “ steading ” of a Bengal ryot in 
easy circumstances —a man who 
owns 100 bighas of land, or rather 
more than 80 English acres, and em- 
ploys three or probably four ploughs 
in its cultivation. His dwelling is 
composed of a number of huts placed 
so as to form a quadrangle. The 
walls are of mud, and the roofs are 
thatched with straw or jungle-grass. 
In front of the house, on each side 
of the entrance, is a verandah, the 
roof of which is supported by rough 
undressed stems of bamboo, and 
which is furnished with a chick, or 
curtain of bamboo splits, to exclude 
the sun and insure the privacy of 
the inmates. Inside is a courtyard 
paved with clay baked to the con- 
sistency of paving-stone, which, in 
a tidy household, is duly swept and 
watered every morning. From the 
courtyard separate doors lead into 
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the various apartments of the family. 
The only apertures in the walls are 
boarded loopholes, seldom contain- 
ing glass, and in the case of the 
female apartments, frequently fur- 
nished with iron bars, as a safe- 
guard to the virtue of the inmates. 
The largest room is of course set 
apart for the master and his wife or 
wives; the second best, generally 
the one next the door, for the re- 
ception of company ; and the others 
are allotted among the servants in 
the order of their importance, the 
female domestics, if any, generally 
sleeping in the kitchen, and the 
outdoor labourers being quartered 
in the barn, or, if married, having 
huts of their own in the vicinity. 
A ryot seldom employs female ser- 
vants in house-work ; but there are 
few families of any size that do not 
include one or more widows, who, 
in consequence of their condition, 
become the household drudges. If 
we venture into the interior, it will 
appear to our ideas wretchedly 
destitute of furniture. There is, to 
be sure, a goodly array of brass pots 
and copper cups, to keep which as 
bright as gold is the delight of a 
good Bengalee housewife. There 
is a charpai or rude four-legged 
bedstead, the framework being of 
bamboo and the bottoming of a 
network of cloth or fibres. The 
pillows and mattrasses are filled 
with cotton. There are warm blan- 
kets for use in the cold weather and 
there are probably net-curtains to 
protect the slumbers of the family 
from the malevolence of mosquitoes. 
A floor-cloth called satranji will be 
spread out in the centre of the room, 
and there, upon greasy cushions, 
the inmates loll or squat in every 
conceivable attitude of. indolence. 
But there is neither chair nor table 
visible. A large chest contains the 
family treasures, the ornaments of 
the mistress and her children, and 
the ryot’s spare stock of rupees, if, 
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indeed, he does not make mother 
earth his banker, preferring rather 
to bury his money than to trust to 
bolts and bars. In the centre of 
the room stands the family hookhah, 
of such large dimensions that it can 
hardly be called portable, the globe 
which holds the water being made 
of brass or of an alloy of silver. 
The reception-room is fitted up with 
cushions, or a rude ottoman, or per- 
haps a rickety chair or two of a 
European pattern, which are, of 
course, assigned to the visitors of 
most consideration, greatly to the 
inconvenience of the persons thus 
honoured, who would feel much 
more at ease squatted upon their 
hams more majorum. In no de- 
scription of a Bengalee dwelling must 
the family temple pass unnoticed. 
Here, generally at the end of the 
quadrangle opposite to the entrance, 
sits enshirned the TZhakoor, or 
idol under whose protection the 
house and land have been placed, 
by whose favour both crops and 
cattle thrive, and whose displeasure 
sends blight upon the grain, mur- 
rain upon the beasts, and ruin upon 
the ryot. The temple is generally 
but a small room, open to the court- 
yard; but it is the most expensive 
one to furnish—for not only must 
there be as many brass and copper 
vessels as would serve a small 
family, but the room must be light- 
ed at night by a fine brazen chande- 
lier, the throne of the god must be 
suitably decorated with gilding and 
tinsel, and there must be a decent 
carpet for the worshippers to pray 
upon. 

The business of a Bengalee farm 
does not require many buildings. A 
cow-house, not unfrequently under 
the same roof with the family; a 
building of 1 rather inferior stamp 
for the plough-cattle; a gola or 
barn for scoring the corn—if the 
ryot is not compelled to part with 
it as soon as the grain is thrashed, 
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which is usually the case,—are all 
the houses actually necessary. A 
well-to-do ryot will probably keep 
an oil-mill, and will grind his own 
grain; but more often the women 
grind the food for the family with 
the dhenki or pedal, a heavy pestle 
moved by the foot with the assist- 
ance of alever. If the ryot’s dwel- 
ling is isolated from other houses, 
a thrashing-floor of hard clay is 
requisite ; but if he lives in a vil- 
lage, one will serve the township. 
The grain is scattered upon the floor 
and trodden under the feet of the 
plough-bullocks until the straw is 
well thrashed ; and the corn is after- 
wards roughly winnowed by large 
fans of plantain-leaves. Primitive 
as this operation is, it is wonderful 
how little corn is really lost in the 
process; and it is more than prob- 
able that, taking the indolence of 
the natives into account, the straw 
would not be thrashed nearly so 
clean, if the use of flails were t6 be 
adopted, and the labour transferred 
from the ox to his master. 

Land is rented in Bengal accord- 
ing to the capacities of the soil. In 
estate accounts we find some such 
classification as the following gene- 
rally adopted : — Cultivated lands 
subdivided into homesteads, com- 
pound or paddock, garden, low land 
for rice, high land for cereals, cotton, 
sugar-cane, jute, betel, grass for 
thatching, bamboo; and uncultivat- 
ed lands subdivided into arable, pre- 
sumably arable, and unculturable. 
The most dearly rented land is that 
under betel cultivation, which gene- 
rally pays about five times the rental 
of the same extent of rice-field ; but 
betei is the most profitable branch 
of agriculture, though somewhat 
precarious, that any ryot can engage 
in. The betel-garden seldom ex- 
ceeds a rood in extent. The betel 
is propagated by slips, which are 
planted in the commencement of 
the hot season, and trained to grow 


up bamboo supports. It is cultivated 
under a cageor network of bamboo 
to protect it from the sun and the 
weather. After twelve months the 
garden ought to become productive, 
and it will last from ten to twelve 
years; but constant attention has to 
be given to the watering and dress- 
ing of the plants. The universal 
prevalence of the practice of chewing 
betel in one or other of its prepara- 
tions always insures to the farmer a 
high price for this product. The 
garden lands are generally given up 
to leguminous plants, such as lentils 
or pulses, which are reared for 
home consumption, to be eaten 
with rice, and vegetables and plants 
for seasoning. But the ryot’s 
“kitchen,”—to use a most ex- 
pressive Saxon word still extant in 
the northern part of Britain—de- 
pends fully as much upon his orchard 
as upon his garden. The fruit of 
the plantain is all to him that the 
potato is to our agricultural classes. 
The unripe mango, too, when sliced 
up and boiled, forms as piquant a 
sauce to his fish as Lucullus could 
have desired. The tamarind yields 
a delicious pickle; the cocoa-nut 
furnishes him with milk, oil, and 
food ; and the Jak, a species of the 
bread-fruit tree, affords him a fa- 
vourite seasoning for his curries. 
Much as we hear of the hard penury 
which the Bengal ryot has to under- 
go, it must be admitted that, in 
point of fare, nature has provided 
him with a greater variety of edibles 
than his European representative ; 
and if he does not make the best use 
of them the blame must rest with 
his improvidence, or with his vile 
notions of cookery, which last are 
alone capable of perverting the am- 
brosia of the Olympians to the 
flavour of a Spanish olla podrida. 
A ryot’s cottage is generally a pretty 
sight, as it peeps out of some clump 
of green jungle, its white walls and 
brown thatched roof affording a plea- 
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sant variety to the unbroken green 
of the landscape. The ryot gene- 
rally selects a corner of the jungle, 
or a tope of trees to build his 
house in, mindful of the delights of 
a cool shade at the hot noontide. 
If the locality is inclined to be 
swampy, so much the better, for 
there is then a greater chance that 
his tank will keep full of water 
during the hot season. The erection 
of a house does not cost much, and 
if it is made of mud, the ryot 
will build it for himself with the 
assistance of a maistry, or artisan 
from the next village. The rafters are 
made of bamboos, and a thick cover- 
ing of thatch is laid upon them, 
which makes an excellent roof, ex- 
cept that it sometimes affords a 
harbourage for cobras and other 
yenomous snakes. A very poor 
ryot will often be content with a 
humble structure formed of grass- 
mats and bamboos, which despite its 
frail character is by no means un- 
comfortable quarters in ordinary 
weather. His fruit-trees, his vege- 
tables, and his betel-garden are 
all generally in the vicinity of his 
cottage. The fruit-trees require litt e 
notice, and if he is near a town 
where there are English residenis, 
their. produce always commands a 
good price. 

The real business of the farmer’s 
year begins in February, when he 
must prepare his fields for the spring 
crop of rice. The ground is, or 
ought to be, ploughed three times 
over; and even then, but for the 
fertility of the soil and the geniality 
of the climate, the tillage would be 
very insufficient. The plough is 
merely an upright share, shod with 
iron, fixed in a long straight beam, 
to which the bullocks are yoked, 
and held by a short crooked handle. 
The soil is broken, but not turned 
over; and even a threefold cross- 
ploughing fails to produce so free 
a mould as a single strip with an 
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English harrow would raise. ‘A 
mere scratch with a pocket-comb 
would do more good,” was the con- 
temptuous comment of a Scotch 
agriculturist when he first saw a 
Bengal plough at work; “if Provi- 
dence didn’t do more for them than 
they do for themselves, there would 
be empty bellies in Bengal.” Ima- 
gine two oxen harnessed to a ladder 
six or eight feet long, with two men 
standing upon it, and as many boys 
as the animals can pull, and this 
machine dragged backwards and 
forwards over the ploughed surface 
until the soil is loosened and the 
clods crushed, and you will have 
some idea of the operation which in 
India is made to take the place of 
harrowing. But much manual labour 
is still necessary before the soil is 
ready for the seed. Weeds must 
be rooted up by the hand; hard 
clods of clay must be broken with 
a mattock. At length by the end 
of March the fields are in order; 
and if there are any signs of rain, 
sowing may be commenced; but 
drought very frequently postpones ° 
the season until well into April 
The first crop is called the aous— 
why, is a mystery to philologists ; 
and the ryot sows it upon the driest 
and lightest part of his holding. 
At first the dangers from drought 
are considerable ; and the ryot and 
his labourers will likely have to toil 
night and day to irrigate the fields, 
bailing water out of the canals or 
courses into the tiny channels which 
intersect the rice-fields. One of the 
commonest methods of irrigation is 
by a leather bucket, which is hung 
from the end of a loaded lever. 
Two men pull dowu the bucket 
until it is filled with water; the 
weight at the other end of the lever 
is then allowed to raise it; the men 
empty the water into the rice 
channels; and the same process is 
again repeated. But very often 
water has to be raised by the hand, 
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a laborious and tiresome occupation. 
When the rainy season sets in early 
in June the aous crop is safe, the 
only danger now likely to overtake 
it being from inundations. In an 
ordinary season it should ripen 
within three lunar months; and 
in a favourable year the aows har- 
vest will fall in August or the early 
part of September. But meanwhile 
another crop has been committed 
to the soil. 

About the month of May, just be- 
fore the chota bursat, or early rains, 
are expected, the ryot sows his auw- 
mon crop of rice in his best lands, 
the heavy black loam, which lie 
low enough to retain a considerable 
portion of the rainfall. It is upon 
the aumon crop that the ryot mainly 
depends ; and its growth is attended 
with much more serious risks?than 
the other two sowings. Much de- 
pends upon his sowing at the proper 
time. If he sow too soon, he may 
be ruined by drought; if too late, 
the young plants may be drowned 
by the inundations. The aumon 
takes five months to ripen, and its 
harvest falls about November, and 
should be over by Christmas. If 
the ryot has any lands that lie too 
low, and are too long under water 
to be cropped in the awmon season, 
he will sow them during the cold 
weather, and except a crop about 
the end of March in time to give 
him seed to sow his aous lands. 
There are thus three crops of grain 
embraced within the possibilities of 
the Bengal year. Moreover, the 
time between the aous and aumon 
harvests is employed by the ryot in 
laying down what he calls his cold- 
weather crop. The land on which 
the aous has just been reaped is 
hurriedly ploughed up, and a crop 
of cereals or pulses sown in it. 
Large quantities of both grain and 
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barley are reared in this way during 
the cold season; but millet, mus- 
tard, linseed, pulses, and peas are 
extensively sown, and turn out very 
profitable crops by the time that 
the ground is needed again to carry 
the spring rice. 

To obviate the chances of his 
whole crop being destroyed, the 
ryot frequently transplants a por- 
tion of his awmon sowing. When 
the young rice-r'ants are about a 
foot high, a n. «ber of the most 
promising stems are uprooted and 
carried off in bundles to a higher 
plot of land, where they are planted 
by the hand in rows, about a foot 
apart. The stalks are then levelled 
in a south-westerly direction, oppo- 
site to the prevailing monsoon,—an 
ingenious though primitive method 
of ascertaining whether the vitality 
of the plant has survived transplant- 
ation: * for if the stems continue 
to grow, the genial showers, and the 
wind soon raise them from their 
recumbent position, if not, they will 
at once wither away. The roa crop, 
as this planting is called, is very 
productive, but the straw is too 
thick and coarse to be used as fod- 
der, although it is well suited for 
thatch or fuel. Dr. Francis Buch- 
anan states that the quality of 
transplanted rice continues to im- 
prove for three years; that it then 
begins to deteriorate; and that after 
ten years it becomes almost useless. 
In bad seasons the roa crop often 
stands between the ryot and utter 
destitution; and it is one that a 
prudent farmer will never neglect. 
Unfortunately, however, the land 
suitable for transplanted rice is 
limited, and by no means widely 
distributed ; and there are many 
ryots who, tempted by indolence, 
or by superstition, will trust im- 
plicitly to a favourable aymon crop 





* Such at least was the explanation vouchsafed to the writer, and he 1: inclined to 
accept it, in the absence of any more probable cause. 
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on the strength of an astrological 
prediction or on the faith of some 
popular portent. 

We, in Britain, who are conver- 
sant with the immense labour re- 
quired to extract one crop in the 
year from the soil, cannot but won- 
der how with so few hands, the 
Indian farmer can accomplish so 
much. But it must be remembered 
that in the East nature is the great 
agriculturist. The Indian labourer 
does but little work, and that little 
badly. An English or Scotch farm 
servant, supposing he could work in 
a tropical temperature, would be 
worth the services of any three In- 
dian coolies. They must have their 
times to smoke, to eat, to rest, and 
to sleep, no matter how pressing is 
the business in hand; and the far- 
mer, who is just as indolent as his 
servants, knows it is hopeless to 
hurry them. Like all races that 
lag in the scale of civilisation, 
the Indian labourer works well only 
in gangs, and under the eye and rod 
of the overseer. The immense num- 
ber of Hindoo holidays interferes, 
too, with steady farm work. But 
what matter although the rice- 
fields are burnt up for want of 
water? Who could expect a bless- 
ing upon his crops unless he kept 
the festival of Jaganntha ? When 
the drought begins to get serious, 
and the crops are in a critical con- 
dition, at the very time when the 
ryot ought to redouble his exertions 
for irrigating the land, he will very 
probably discontinue them _alto- 
gether. It is all in the hands of 
God, he says; and down goes the 
water-bucket, while he himself sets 
out on a pilgrimage to the nearest 
shrine of repute, to spend some 
score of rupees in the propitiation 
of the gods, which would have been 
better set aside for the sustenance 
of his family during the impending 
dearth. 

In many parts of Bengal there is 
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a class of labourers called bargadars, 
men who are possessed of at least a 
plough and a yoke of oxen, and who 
will relieve the ryot completely of the 
tillage of his holding. The farmer 
will occasionally supply a portion of 
the seed ; more frequently the bar- 
gadar supplies the seed as well as 
the labour; and at the end of har- 
vest accounts are squared by an 
equal division of the grain between 
the ryot and the contractor—the pop- 
ular notion being apparently that 
half the produce is due to the in- 
herent fertility of the soil, and 
half to the labour put forth upon 
it. Bargadars are generally em- 
ployed by ryots who can turn their 
leisure toa more profitable account 
in some other calling; but when 
cultivators begin to get prosperous 
and indolent, and cannot manage 
to sublet their holdings, they often 
contract for the working of their 
farms in this fashion. 

The jungle and uncultivated lands 
are always sufficient to pasture his 
cattle, and the ryot ‘is accordingly 
independent of green crops. But 
in the cold weather when the grass 
is dry he feeds his cows with rice- 
straw and with oil-cake, of which 
he has generally a store if he keeps 
an oil-mill, as is the case with many 
well-to-do ryots. A ryot’s cattle 
can hardly trespass if they keep off 
the rice-fields, for a good Hindoo 
will show more consideration for a 
cow than for a fellow-creature of 
lower caste than himself. If the 
ryot resides in a remote part of the 
country where there is not om 
demand for dairy produce, he pay; 


little attention to his cows, providéd 
they supply enough of. milk for the 
wants of his family; and what ‘be- 
tween bad feeding and want of pro- 
per attention, his cows are frequeatly 


dry for half the year. The Ben- 
galee breed of cattle is a weak 
puny race, wanting in buttock, and 
with the well-known hump on the 
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shoulder. No attention is paid to 
crossing, and the stock continues to 
degenerate, so that when disease 
breaks out, the animals fall an easy 
prey to it. Epizootic diseases have 
always been prevalent in Bengal ; 
and a murrain which has of recent 
years played sad havoc among cattle 
in Assam and Eastern Bengal, has ap- 
parently been identified with the 
rinderpest of the Russian’ steppes. 
It is upon his cattle, also, that the 
ryot depends for the tillage of his 
farm, no use being made of the 
horse in Indian agriculture. The 
bullocks draw his plough; they 
drag the huge, unwieldy, creaking 
wain that does duty for a cart to 
market ; and they carry light loads 
of firewood or manure on pack- 
saddles. The soil is so rich 
tha the ryot gives himself little 
trouble about manures, and takes no 
pains to preserve his dung and litter 
for fertilizing his rice-fields. The 
cow-dung, indeed, is used as fuel, 
especially in cooking operations, and 
fires are so seldom required that no 
ashes accumulate. Sut he can 
appreciate “ top-dressing,” and the 
earthy deposits which he scoops out 
of his tanks and water-courses are 
carefully distributed over the rice- 
fields. By husbanding his dung, 
however, and mixing it merely with 
earth and such decomposed vegeta- 
tion as he can find in the nearest 
jungle, the agriculturist would add 
immensely to the productiveness of 
the soil, and by quickening the 
vegetation, often saves himself from 
those disasters which extremes of 
drought or inundation bring upon 
the tender plants. But it will take 
years of education and English 
effort to rouse the rural masses to arr 
intelligent sense of self-interest. 
There is a weekly Aat or ‘market 
in most villages, where the ryots 
meet to transact their petty dealings. 
There is no better way of studying 
rural life than to visit one of these 
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places in the early morning. The 
tradesmen are generally first on the 
ground, anxious to get possession 
of a cool corner where they may 
set forth their wares to due advan- 
tage. The  grain-sellers squat 
among their open bags, the oilman 
among his greasy earthen jars and 
pots, with sweetmeat-men, fruiter- 
ers, dealers in dairy produce, and 
vendors of spices and betel to bear 
thenr company. The ryots soon 
begin to troop in. One carries a 
supple bamboo on his shoulder, 
from each end of which a jar of 
butter or milk dangles in equilibri- 
um. Another balances a basket of 
vegetables on his head while each 
hand is occupied by a cocoa-nut or 
a pine-apple. <A third comes lead- 
ing a bullock with a sack of grain 
strapped on its back. By eight or 
nine o'clock it is agora plethousa, 
and the racket and wrangling of 
buyer and seller may be heard for 
more than a mile away. The 
amount of haggling requisite to 
strike the most insignificant bargain 
is ludicrously absurd. Some dozen 
of the Hindoo deities will have been 
invoked to witness the extortionate 
demands of the seiler and the ridic- 
ulous offers of the buyer; mutual 
recriminations upon the memory of 
ancestors will .have been bandied ; 
entreaties and abuse will both have 
been employed, before some pat of 
butter, value eight annas, or a shil- 
ling, can ‘change hands. The women 
are generally loudest in their tones 
and most vehement in vituperation, 
for only those’ of the lower and less 
respectable classes show themselves 
in such a place. Toa European it is 
quite incomprehensible how two par- 
ties can carry on altercation to such 
a height as Bengalee bargainers will 
do, without the issue resulting in 
blows; but -breaches of the peace’ 
are by no means common on such 
occasions, and the disputants gener- 
ally part excellent friends, A few 
L 
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of the neighbouring landlords, each 
attended by a retinue of some half- 
dozen servants and poor relations, 
will probably be present to air them- 
selves with the salaams of their 
tenants, and to hear the news of the 
district. Room is respectfully made 
for these magnates, and the chaffer- 
ing will take a lower tone so long 
as they are in the vicinity. There 
is, of course, a fair proportion of beg- 
gars, whose whining petitions rise 
shrilly above the din of the bargain- 
makers. No people are more chari- 
table among themselves than the 
Bengalees, and their charity is put 
toa very severe test; for not only is 
the most trivial accident or natural 
defect regarded as a valid pretext 
for asking alms, but the whole host 
of mendicants and devotees who 
prey upon the public in the name 
of religion has to be supported. 
The great man who is received with 
the lowest bows and the blandest 
smiles is the police inspector from 
the next station, who in the eyes 
of these simple farmers seems to 
be clothed with limitless powers 
of doing mischief to them. There 
will also perhaps be a muktyar, or 
pleader come in quest of a plea; and 
the mahajan, or money-lender, and 
the banniah, or grain-merchant, are 
certain to be present, to take care 
‘that the ryot does not make away 
with produce in which either of 
them can claim an interest, 

Though without much straining 
of language the mahajan and the 
banniah may be called the worst 
foes of the Bengal ryot, it is yet 
hard to see how he could get on 
without them. He is constitution- 
ally improvident, he never looks 
further than from hand to mouth, 
and his position in Hindoo society 
entails so much useless expenditure 
upon him, that unless he begins life 
with hoarded capital it is next to 
impossible for him to keep out of 
debt. When the ryot succeeds to 
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his “holding he must discharge all 
his father’s funeral expenses, which 
involve the feasting of all the Brah- 
mins in the neighbourhood and all 
the kinsmen of the deceased, and 
the giving of heavy largesses to the 
poor. A respectable farmer who 
wishes to hold up his head among 
his neighbours will perhaps go the 
length of spending two hundred 
pounds upon his father’s funeral 
rites, if he has as much money or 
can obtain credit for it. Then come 
the marriages of his own children, 
and if he be not wholly devoid of 
natural affection he will pledge his 
crop for two or three years rather 
than that the wedding procession of 
his eldest son should be shorn of 
any splendour that fireworks and 
feasting can lend to it; and he will 
impignorate even his plough-oxen 
or the plough itself, rather than have 
his neighbours say that a daughter 
of his left theshouse disgraced by 
the insufficiency of her dowry. So 
there is hardly any possibility of 
his escaping the hands of the money- 
lender: and if the usurer is as un- 
principled as the majority of his 
profession, the ryot will not get free 
until he has paid the uttermost 
farthing, even his house and lands. 
The consequence is that the ryot be- 
comes the bond-slave of the money- 
lender, and all the profits of his 
industry, all the gains of a favour- 
able season, simply go to fill his 
patron’s pockets, while he is allow- 
ed only the barest living for him- 
self and his family. On the other 
hand, this mode of dealing is not 
without risk on the part of the 
mahajan. When the crops fail he 
is the chief loser; for not only must 
he forego the interest of his money 
for another season, but he must 
maintain the ryot and his family in 
the mean time, and furnish him with 
seed for the next sowing, unless, in- 
deed, he is prepared to foreclose 
with the debtor and to sell him 
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out of his holding,—not a very easy 
matter to accomplish so long as 
the ryot can scrape his rent together. 
But when a debtor becomes insol- 
vent, the mahajan knows that it 
is much more profitable for him ulti- 
mately to practise forbearance, and 
to put his man in the way of doing 
something to make more money, 
which he, the money-lender, can ap- 
propriate to himself. Even if he in- 
herits some spare capital, the ryot 
ruins himself by working on a sys- 
tem of advances, obtained from the 
banniah, or grain-merchant. In the 
spring, before a single seed has been 
sown, he will go to the grain-mer- 
chant and sell his coming crop at a 
fixed rate per maund (80 Jb.) ; and 
receiving a considerable portion of 
the price, perhaps the whole, in ad- 
vance, he goes home and makes 
merry so long as the money lasts. 
Often the banniah supplies him with 
seed-corn—for in implementing his 
contract of the previous year he pro- 
bably has been unable to save enough 
of seed for the next sowing. Ina 
bad season the whole out-turn will 
probably be too small to satisfy the 
banniah for the advances which he 
has made; and the ryot is obliged 
to purchase his forbearance by as- 
signing him the next crop at terms 
which barely cover the cost of pro- 
duction. The ryot is thus, by his own 
improvidence or short-sightedness, 
reduced to the position of a steward 
to the money-lender or the corn- 
merchant upon his own farm. In a 
bad year he is unable to recoup him- 
self for his deficient crop by taking 
advantage of the high price of grain, 
for the rates had been fixed with the 
corn-merchant early in spring, be- 
fore a scarcity had tightened the 
markets. It is useless to attempt 
inculcating the simplest principles of 
agricultural economy upon the ryot. 
Preach to him by the hour of the 
expediency of saving as much seed 
from the one crop as will sow the 


next—of the advantage of storing 
up his rice when grain is plentiful 
and prices low, until the rates are 
higher—of the comfort of making 
himself independent of both the 
grain-dealer and the money-lender ; 
and: after you have exhausted all- 
your arguments, the ryot will shake 
his head and tell you that we are 
all in the hands of God, and straight- 
way go off and hypothecate his next 
aumon crop for about a third of its 
probable value paid in advance. As 
yet the science of political economy 
commands no respect among the In- 
dian masses. If they have heard of 
it at all, it has been in some extract 
from the Anglo-Indian journals, 
translated into the vernacular press, 
where political economy is charged 
with the starvation of their country- 
men during the Orissa famine of 1866 
—an accusation not so groundless as 
it may at first seem. The ryot prefers 
the customs of his fathers to the most 
plausible arguments that a stranger 
can ‘lay before him; and he will 
continue to do so until education 
has taught him to take a truer and 
more liberal view of his own inte- 
rests. It is very difficult to conceive 
of any general remedy that will 
meet the pecuniary wants of the 
agricultural classes, and impress 
frugality upon them at the same 
time. Savings-banks may ultimate 
ly do something; but no sound 
banking system could possibly meet 
the views and necessities of the 
ryot in the matter of advances. The 
ryot does not save money, in our 
sense of the phrase, but he may 
hoard it. When his bag contains 
more rupees than he knows what to 
do with, he either invests the money 
in jewellery for his wife and children, 
which he can always pledge again 
when he is in want of cash, or he 
buries his money in some out-of- 
the-way corner known only to him- 
self and a trusty member of his fa- 
mily. Besides, if he is really of a 
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thrifty disposition and has spare 
capital, he can always turn money- 
Jender himself and make advances 
to his poorer neighbours at two pice 
per rupee a-month, which makes 
thirty-seven and a half per cent per 
annum,—a rate with which the mo- 
dest interest of the Anglo-Indian 
banks can offer no comparison. 

We have already seen that Act 
X. of 1859 conferred upon the 
ryot fixity of tenure. Let us now 
inquire how this concession has af- 
fected his social condition. Under 
the old system the ryot might 
clearly expect to have his rent raised 
on the expiry of his lease; and this 
prospect induced him to make the 
most of his farm, to keep his land 
in good order, to construct water- 
courses, and to maintain his home- 
stead in thorough repair; so that 
when his rates were enhanced his 
holding might be the better able 
to bear the increase. An English 
farmer would adopt exactly the op- 
posite course; and, making up his 
mind to quit if the rent dissatisfied 
him, would think only of taking as 
much off the land as he possibly 
could during the remainder of the 
lease. But the ryot will never think 
of throwing up his holding while any 
other alternative remains. That 
sentimental attachment to the home- 
stead and the soil which we are 
familiar with in the case of the Celtic 
races, is strong in the Bengalee ; 
and he will cling to the most barren 
holding, no matter how ruinously 
rented, as pertinaciously as a limpet 
clings to its native rock. But fixity 
of tenure has now made him feel 
-himself all buta zemindar. His rent 
cannot be raised higher than the 
pergunnah rate, or local market 
value, of similar holdings ; and this, 
affected as itis by the season and by 
many other accidents, by no means 
necessarily represents the actual 
worth of land. If the landlord fixes 
an arbitrary assessment upon his 
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holding, the ryot can bid him de- 
fiance, and fight his battle success- 
fully in court, while he still retains 
his farm at the current rental. 
What is more, as his lease cannot 
now be cancelled at the will of the 
landlord, the ryot has no difficulty 
in finding persons who are willing 
to accept sub-leases from himself; 
and he can now let the most of 
his farm at rates which leave a 
margin to his own rental sufficient 
to maintain himself and his family. 
The ryot thus contrives to gratify 
two strong predilections—a love 
for idleness, and a fondness for 
having dependants at his beck and 
bidding. The framers of Act X., 
who so loudly complained that 
the Permanent Settlement had only 
made “useless middlemen” of the 
zemindar, must have been very 
short-sighted not to see that per- 
manency of tenure would soon have 
the same effect upon the ryot. The 
evil effects of sub-infeudation upon 
the part of the landlord, and sub- 


letting on that of the tenant, can 
easily be imagined when both . have 
been carried out on so extravagant 


a scale as in Bengal. On the one 
hand, the landlord enjoys only a 
small moiety of the real value of 
his property; on the other, the 
actual cultivator is rack-rented, ana 
scarcely able to extract a bare living 
from the soil; while a band of mid- 
dlemen are kept lolling in indolence. 
So long as such a system con- 
tinues, there can be no hope of agri- 
cultural improvement in Bengal. 
Instead of the creation of large 
farms, in the occupation of capital- 
ists, a condition which experience 
has shown us to be essential to the 
introduction of scientific agriculture, 
we find the existing holdings be- 
ing broken up into smaller tene- 
ments, whose occupants rent them 
for a bare livelihood; and in 
this fashion indolence and pauper- 
ism are rapidly being stereotyped 
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throughout the fairest of our Indian 
provinces. 

It is pleasant to turn aside for a 
space to the condition of the estates 
owned by English landlords in the 
planting districts. There, unless in 
exceptional cases, the whole produce 
of the soil is shared between land- 
lord and tenant, and if the ryot is 
restricted to the cultivation of a par- 
ticular crop, such as indigo, he is 
really not worse off than when he 
binds himself of his own free will to 
the banniah to cultivate only grain. 
On planters’ estates cultivation is 
carried on also on the advance sys- 
tem; but the planter and landlord 
himself takes the place of the money- 
lender, and though he is obliged in 
self-defence to rigidly insist upon 
the ryot executing his share of the 
agreement, he is in the end a much 
more merciful creditor than the na- 
tive usurer. We often hear exag- 
gerated stories of the oppressions 
practised by indigo and other plant- 
ers upon their helpless tenantry ; 
but it will generally be found that 


the advance system is at the bottom 


of all complaints. When a ryot 
who has sown his fields with the 
planter’s seed and spent all the 
planter’s advances finds that he has 
parted with his crop upon too easy 
terms, it is little wonder though the 
planter should insist upon him im- 
plementing his bargain. The land- 
lord has two alternatives: he may 
take the ryot into court, procure 
the distraint of his property, and 
possibly sell him out of house and 
home to pay the expenses of the 
lawsuit; or he may arm his servants 
with clubs, go to the ryot’s premises, 
and help himself with a little bluster 
and show of force to what is really 
his own. This is the sort of oppres- 
sion which is generally laid to the 
planter’s charge; and we leave our 
readers to decide which of the two 
courses they would choose if circum- 
stances were to place them in the 
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zemindar’s position. All things con- 
sidered,.there can be no question that 
planters’ ryots are as well off as, if 
not better than, any class of tenants 
in the East. There are no ryots in 
India, or in Britain either, who are 
more considerately treated, or who 
have more encouragement to better 
their condition, than the tenants 
upon the extensive zemindaries 
owned by the Messrs. Morreil in 
Eastern Bengal. : 
Though the position of landlord 
and tenant is defined with at least 
an approach to clearness in the Ben- 
gal Rent Acts, and though in theory 
the courts afford a cheap and sum- 
mary remedy for every possible 
grievance, instances of serious op- 
pression constantly fasten them- 
selves upon public attention. Many 
of the poorer ryots can scarcely 
afford to purchase the stamped 
paper upon which their petition to 
the magistrate must be written, far 
less sustain the expenses of a pro- 
tracted litigation. Moreover,. the 
most strenuous exertions of Govern- 
ment have never yet succeeded in 
cleansing the courts of corruption. 
A host of subordinate officials, whose 
salaries are too small to place them 
above temptation, infest every court, 
and bar the access of suitors to the sit- 
ting magistrate. A few annas must 
often be slipped into the hand of 
the Sahib’s orderly before the suitor 
can get into court at all: nothing 
less than a rupee could be offered to 
the clerk, and a similar bribe should 


‘be administered to the sherishtadar, 


or registrar, if the suitor would as- 
sure himself of his petition being 
properly filed. Perhaps there will 
be collusion between the landlord 
and the native officials, and the peti- 
tioner may never reach the ears of 
the magistrate at all. He is utterly 
ignorant of the procedure of the 
courts, and is easily made to believe 
that he has not the shadow of a 
case, and that his best course will 
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be to go home and make his submis- 
sion to the landlord. But the land- 
lord’s exactions do not always pos- 
sess even the colour of a legal claim. 
Old Hindoo custom has sanctioned 
a number of demands which, al- 
though they cannot ‘be enforced by 
law, may not be refused by the 
ryot without perilling his position 
in Hindoo society. The perform- 
ance of a shraddh, or anniversary 
ceremonies of a parent’s death and 
the marriage of a son or daughter, are 
occasions upon which the landlord 
expects the tenant to bear a portion 
of the expenses; and as much of 
the money finds its way to the 
Brahmins, the landlord is supported 
by all the influence of the priest- 
hood. The ryot is seldom able to 
bear without borrowing the cost of 
such domestic occurrences in his own 
family ; and it is rather hard that 
he should be compelled to provide 
those extravagant pageants in which 
the upper classes take so much de- 
light. Round about Calcutta, where 
enlightenment is beginning to spread 
among the people, such demands 
are asked rather as a favour than 
enforced as aright; but in the more 
backward districts they would be 
received unquestioningly. In this 
as in most other cases of oppression, 
ignorance is the real source of mis- 
chief. If the Indian ryot knew his 
rights, and how to protect them, as 
well as the English tenant-farmer, 
we should hear as little of agrarian 
oppression in the one country as in 
the other. 

Into the inner life of the Bengal 
ryot we have more difficulty in 
entering. His domestic affairs are 
jealously kept from public observa- 
tion. We know that the great aim 
of his life is to have a son not mere- 
ly to support him in his old age, 
but to deliver him from the ever- 
lasting perdition of put to which 
the souls of sonless fathers are in- 
fallibly destined. If his wife is 
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barren, and he can afford it, he will 
marry another woman, or he will 
adopt the son of some relation who 
is poorer than himself. The ryot’s 
wife generally works as hard as her 
husband; and in this respect her 
lot is happier than that of her 
wealthy countrywomen, who, im- 
mured in their zenanas, lead a life 
of aimless, wearisome idleness. She 
has to superintend the household, 
to grind the rice, cook, and nurse 
her children, and if her husband is 
poor and pressed with work, she 
may have to assist him in the field. 
The boys go to the village school as 
soon as they can walk, and they 
learn to write and read upon slips 
of palm-leaf, which serve at once as 
copy-book and -primer. By the 
time that they are twelve years of 
age the boys have got some know- 
ledge of reading and writing, and 
of the simpler forms of accounts. 
But the education imparted is of a 
mere mechanical character, and the 
mental faculties of the scholars are 
but little improved. They grow up 
as did their fathers, superstitious, 
credulous, incapable of prevision, 
penny wise and pound foolish, con- 
tent to live from hand to mouth, 
and to leave a legacy of debt to their 
children. The moral training is 
even more imperfect; but the rules 
of Hindooism are so engrained in 
the constitution of society, that the 
observance of them gives compara- 
tively little trouble, and respecta- 
bility supplies the higher motive. 
Religion, properly so called, they 
have none; and while they impor- 
tune this or that idol in the hour 
of their necessity, they seldom trou- 
ble their heads with speculations 
about the Infinite and the Future. 
A ryot does not see the propriety 
of wasting education upon his girls. 
Of what account would reading and 
writing be to them except to supply 
them with new expedients for an- 
noying their husbands? But. the 
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schoolmistress is abroad in Bengal 
now, and the ryot must send his 
girls to school; not that he sees the 
slightest propriety in it, but because 
he does not care to quarrel with the 
magistrate about such a trifling 
matter. 

It must always be remembered 
that the members of a Hindoo’s 
family are seriously restricted in the 
choice of a profession. It will not 
do, in the conservative Hindoo com- 
munity, for a young man to strike 
out a path for himself which was 
never trodden by his fathers, unless 
he would be thought to fling defi- 
ance at both gods and men. The 
young Hindoo must engage only in 
such callings as are open to his caste, 
or as his family already affords a 
precedent for. The ryot’s sons will 
in all probability turn out ryots 
themselves, or they will become 
shopkeepers in the next village. 
But generally the whole family 
clings to the old homestead, and 
the sons live with their wives and 
children under their father’s control 


in the simple old patriarchal fashion, 
which, however it may have suited 
the nomadic habits of the early 
Aryans, is productive of much in- 
convenience and hardship to their 


settled descendants. The Hindoo 
law of inheritance, and the joint- 
family system, are insurmountable 
barriers to individual property and 
individual industry in all grades of 
society; but they operate with a 
crushing severity upon the landed 
and agricultural classes, 

Weare told that one of the first 
apparent effects of a new civilisation 
is the creation of wants and desires 
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hitherto unfelt.* Judged by this 
criterion, we might safely say that 
our civilisation has as yet failed to 
reach the rural classes. They eat 
the same food and wear the same. 
clothes as their ancestors did before 
an Englishman set his foot in India, 
and they ask for nothing better. 
There is more security for life and 
limb, and less danger of their pro- 
perty being unjustly taken from 
them, than under the Muhammedan 
governors; but we doubt if the ryot 
will admit that any marked im- 
provement in other respects has 
overtaken his condition. And yet 
the fault does not rest with the 
Government. We cannot civilise 
a continent by Act of Parliament; 
and it takes time to bring the 
masses out of barbarism, No doubt 
more might have been done than 
we have yet achieved; but we were 
aliens ruling over a strange land, 
and had to feel our way by tentative 
and partial measures. But the elec- 
tric spark is now being applied to 
the Bengalees; and we may expect 
such a revolution as will throw the 
Permanent Settlement and all other 
landmarks in their history far into 
the shade. The education of the 
people in their own tongues, not in 
the worthless and antiquated forms of 
the pundits, but by new and liberal 
methods of instruction, will speed- 
ily dispel the gross ignorance of the 
rural classes, and raise up an intel- 
ligent and industrious communi 
of agriculturists, who will, in all 
probability, enhance the productive 
powers of the province to an extent 
which we in the present day would 
hardly venture to anticipate. 
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Or all the kinds of offerings 
which are tendered to the supreme 
public, none is so safe from depre- 
ciation and neglect as that which 
gives accounts of unknown or imper- 
fectly-known regions of the earth. 
A strong natural curiosity prompts 
us to delight in the information 
therein given ; in acquiring the in- 
formation we of necessity become 
acquainted with the personal adven- 
tures of the traveller; we learn at 
what cost and risk our gratification 
has been procured for us; and we 
feel a personal regard for the author. 
As a bearer of new and interesting 
knowledge, and as a hero greater or 
less, he establishes a double claim on 
our goodwill; and if his work has 
any merit at all, he may.calculate on 
@ gracious recognition. The great 
progress of science, however, and 
the precise accurate methods of con- 
ducting explorations in our day, 


have—paradoxical as the assertion 
may seem—raised up a barrier be- 
tween travellers and the great bulk 


of the people. If the information 
which we receive now be far more 
reliable and satisfying than that 
which used to reach our fathers in 
times past, it is more slowly pro- 
cured, and is communicated with 
more caution, and in greater detail. 
Startling discoveries and connections 
cannot be allowed to rest upon the 
opinion of the traveller alone, but 
must be confirmed or supported by 
a collection of careful evidence, that 
will bear to be sifted by keen 
philosophical brains. Imagination 
has to be sternly and habitually 
subordinated to judgment; there 
must be no jumping at conclusions, 
no announcement of surmises as if 
they were established facts, however 
astonishing and interesting such 
facts might be if they could be 


proved ; the steps of the most allur- 
ing research must be patiently regis- 
tered, and proof must be advanced 
upon’ proof, with the order and 
severity of a mathematical demon- 
stration. It follows, therefore, that 
the narrations reflect the minds and 
feelings of the writers somewhat 
less than they did of old, and that 
the highly valuable facts which 
they report are involved in a cover- 
ing of details, and are not to be 
reached but at an expense of some 
time and labour. But the greater 
part of the busy world cannot bestow 
the necessary time and labour, and 
that is what was meant when it was 
said above that the very truthful- 
ness and minuteness with which 
modern research is recorded raises 
up a barrier between writer and 
reader which did not exist in times 
when writers could do things in 
their own way, and compose with 
an eye to their readers’ convenience. 
This being so, it seems to us that an 
acceptable service may be done by 
giving a short account of some results 
of explorations, of the means used, 
and of the adventures encountered, 
while passing over the more tedious 
details. The ,idea of so doing oc- 
curred to us while lately most 
agreeably occupied in following the 
footsteps of different searchers who 
have been laboriously examining 
lands and sites which in times past 
were powerful kingdoms and cities, 
which have always continued famous, 
though their greatness has long since 
passed away, and the remains of 
which, associated as they are with 
our earliest lessons and emotions, 
must interest us in a high degree. 
As surpassing all other regions 
in our regard, precedence is due to 
the Holy Land and countries ad- 
joining, where the greatest energy 
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has been exercised with a view to 
presenting an accurate and complete 
description of their appearance and 
topography, to identifying the 
scenes of events recorded in the 
sacred writings, and to ascertaining 
what was the aspect of the land, 
and the form of 
particularly of the famous Temple— 
in the times to which those writ- 
ings refer. The Palestine Explora- 
tion has been effected as far as it 
has been -carried out, and is still 
being prosecuted, principally by 
officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the Royal Engineers, but in 
part by enterprising civilians who 
have joined in the examination. 
The first object of the Royal Engin- 
eer expeditions (of which there have 
been several, the first having gone 
out in 1864) was to obtain an accu- 
rate survey of the country, with 
views of the most important places, 
and a full report of proceedings and 
observations: the second was to 


explore beneath the present surface 
of the ground about Jerusalem and 


other noted places, and to realise, 
if possible, their ancient figures and 
construction from an examination 
of their foundations and buried re- 
mains. The _ superficial surveys 
were made by Captains Wilson and 
Palmer, and by Lieutenant Ander- 
son, Royal Engineers; the excava- 
tions were the work of Captain 
Warren, Royal Engineers. The 
Holy City was measured and map- 
ped with all the accuracy which is 
observed in the operations of the 
Ordnance Survey at home, and spe- 
cial surveys were made of two hills 
in the Sinaitic peninsula; but the 
surveys of other parts of Palestine 
and of a part of Arabia, were, to use 
a military phrase, reconnaissances ; 
that is to say, such plans or maps 
as engineers and staff - officers on 
active service are able to make rap- 
idly of parts of the theatre of war 
—prominent points of the country 
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are fixed as accuraiely as can be 
done by pocket instruments, minor 
points are laid down according to 
judgment, the judgment being as- 
sisted occasionally by angles and 
compass-bearings ; and the details 
are sketched in by aid of the eye 
alone. An accomplished surveyor . 
will in a very short time make a 
general map of astonishing accuracy 
by this last method. All maps, 
views, and measurements of Pales- 
tine or its parts were of course sent 
home with the reports, so that the 
societies . and persons connected 
with, and interested in the explora- 
tions, could, sitting at their desks in 
England, follow every move of the 
examiners, and draw their inferen- 
ces and conclusions almost as read- 
ily as if they had been on the spot. 
The means adopted for exploring 
beneath the surface we will state 
when we come to speak of Captain 
Warren’s subterranean work, and 
we will find an opportunity for 
saying something of the personal 


-adventures of the members of the 


expeditions; but in the first place 
it will perhaps be more convenient 
to give some account of what was 
accomplished and ascertained. In 
doing this we will not follow the 
order in which the researches were 
made, but begin with that inves- 
tigation the subject of which is 
related to events of oldest date. 
Accordingly it is to the examination 
of the Sinaitic peninsula—which 
was made in 1868, after the survey of 
Jerusalem had been accomplished — 
that we first draw attention. This 
peninsula, as most of our readers are 
aware, is included between the gulfs 
of Suez and Akaba, and lies alto- 
gether north of the Red Sea of 
modern geographers. But perhaps 
it may not be so widely known 
that, up to the year 1868, this 
peninsula — which is close to the 
isthmus—had never been thoroughly 
explored, and that no one traveller 
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who penetrated its defiles had tra- 
versed more than two of the routes of 
the desert. This is remarkable in an 
age when the Egyptian deserts have 
been intersected by railways, and 
communication with India has been 
long established by way of Suez. 
But in truth this interesting region 
never could or would have been sa- 
tisfactorily inspected so long as the 
task of searching it should have 
been left to enterprising individuals 
travelling alone or in small bands. 
The country is mountainous, wild, 
and rugged; its desolation is such 
that merely to make good a passage 
to and from its recesses is a tax 
which the energies of few adven- 
turers would bear: but making the 
passage is a feat very far short of 
taking in the features of the whole 
ground, and comparing routes, and 
heights, and pools, and torrents, and 
forms of hills,so as to determine 
the points which most nearly an- 
swer to those mentioned in the 
Exodus. The Rev. F. W. Hol- 
land, whose account we are follow- 
ing, says: ‘Few countries present 
to the view so wild an aspect. The 
mountains appear heaped together 
in utter confusion, and they are 
intersected in every direction by 
deep valleys, which, in the lapse of 
ages, have been cut out by the 
winter torrents.” Clearly, then, the 
daring wanderer who could say that 
he had come and seen, could not 
reasonably claim to have overcome 
the difficulties of this intricate to- 
phy. Many a one flattered 
imself that he had solved _per- 
plexing problems, and come back 
with some, at least, of the desired 
information: but he was sure to find 
that another was equally positive, 
and not less plausible, in a different 
view. There were no ready means 
of bringing the conflicting opinions 
to a common test; and so, while each 
defended his own theories, the civi- 
lised world remained as much as 
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ever in doubt as to the exact track 
of those memorable wanderings with 
which it was spiritually so familiar, 
the obsolete names of whose stations 
were household words in its vocabu- 
lary, and whose trials and dangers 
are a shadow of the lives of just 
men of all times, seeking with pa- 
tience and fortitude the way to their 
promised rest. 

Thus a well organised and ap- 
pointed expedition was indispens- 
able to the successful exploration of 
the peninsula ; and in order that the 
exploration, when made, should even 
partially dissipate the mists of ages, 
good maps and views must form part 
of the achievement. Besides these 
things the exigencies of the services 
demanded that the Arabic names 
should be thoroughly understood 
and considered and compared on the 
ground, so as to guard against not 
only accidental and innocent errors 
of nomenclature, but also against 
the wilful deceits which the suspi- 
cious nature of the Arabs leads them 
to practice on strangers who evince 
curiosity about the land. And it 
was desirable, although not impera- 
tive, that the natural history of the 
peninsula should receive attention. 
It will be seen that provision was 
made in the expedition of 1868 for 
the fulfillment of all these conditions. 
The Rev. F. W. Holland, whom we 
quoted above, and who had made 
three previous visits to the neigh- 
borhood of Sinai, made one of the 
adventurers, to act, as he modestly 
puts it, in the capacity of guide; 
but it is clear that his experience, 
zeal, and acumen were of the greatest 
assistance in regard to the main 
objects of the expedition. Mr. E. 
H. Palmer, Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, whose intimate 
knowledge of Arabic made his ser- 
vices invaluable, was another of the 
band, Mr. Wyatt went to collect 
specimens of natural history. These, 
with Captains Wilson and Palmer, 
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Royal Engineers, before mentioned, 
were the leaders. Then there was 
a Sergeant-major, R.E., who was 
an expert photographer, and four 
other non-commissioned officers of 
the corps, selected from the com- 
panies that are attached to the Ord- 
nance Survey. The party started 
with a caravan of forty-two camels, 
attended by forty Arab drivers. 
Thus there was the greatest proba- 
bility that the exploration would 
this time be thorough and accurate, 
and the evidence incontrovertible. 
Before stating the strong testi- 
mony furnished by this expedition, 
and the important conclusions to 
which it leads, it may be well to 
premise that the names of places 
given in the Exodus have all perish- 
ed, or if any of them endure it is in 
altered forms, so that they of them- 
selves contribute very little to iden- 
tification. Hence the field for 
speculation as to the route of the 
Israelites after they left Egypt has 
been very wide; and some writers, 
who have given attention to the 


subject, have doubted whether the 
wilderness of the wandering was in 
the socalled Sinaitic peninsula at 


all. But these writers who have so 
doubted have been but few ; tradi- 
tion is altogether in favour of the 
peninsula; and the Rey. Mr. Hol- 
land, before giving the evidence 
obtained in the territory itself, 
makes it sufficiently clear that the 
claims of the peninsula are, from the 
witness of Scripture, so strong as to 
entirely warrant the search in that 
direction for further knowledge. 
He shows that, from the number of 
the journeys (three) from the land 
of Goshen to the sea-shore, the sea 
which was reached could be no other 
than that which is now called the 
Gulf of Suez; also, that after the 
passage of the sea, the course was at 
first southward along its eastern 
shore: so that, concurrently with 
the Biblical account, the scenes of 
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the earlier wanderings and of the 
delivery of the law could have been 
nowhere else than on the peninsula. 
It must be remembered, too, that the 
Egyptians, even of that remote time, 
were amazingly advanced in intelli- 
gence and ability: it is known—for 
the hieroglyphic records may be read 
on the rocks and the remains of the 
mines seen to this day—that some- 
where near the centre and to the 
eastward of the peninsula, they had 
mines of metal and precious stones : 
it is known, also, that there was 
at the time of the exodus an Egyptian 
settlement inland to the eastward 
of the gulf. There would, of course, 
be communication between this 
settlement and Egypt round the 
head of the gulf; so that if Moses 
desired, as no doubt he did, to avoid 
collision with the Egyptians, his 
only course was to march south- 
wards by the sea, as we are told 
that he did. It being thus taken 
as proved by the explorers that 
Mount Sinai lay within the penin- 
sula, their first care was to identify 
the mountain. There is no hill 
bearing that name now: and as to 
traditions, though there were plenty 
of them, they did not agree, and it 
was impossible to distinguish those 
which might have been merely 
monkish from those which might 
have come down from older days. 
Hence there was none but topo- 
graphical evidence—the form, the 
surroundings, and the approaches— 
by which the identification could be 
arrived at. Sinai must be a moun- 
tain rising abruptly from a plain, 
because (Deut. iv. 11) the people 
came near and stood under it; more- 
over, in Exodus xix. 11, 17, it is 
said that the- mount could be 
touched, and that the people stood 
at the nether part of it. It must 
also be a separate and distinct hill, 
because bounds were set about it, 
as we read in verse 12 of the above- 
mentioned chapter of Exodus. There 
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must be a spacious area before it, 
because the whole congregation was 
assembled at its base to receive the 
law. And there must be a supply 
of water and pasturage in the neigh- 
bourhood. Now there are only 
two hills in the peninsula which 
have ever been thought to satisfy 
these conditions. * One of them, 
Jebel Musa, is about 45 miles due 
north from the southern point of 
the peninsula; the other, Jebel 
Serbal, is a little further to the 
north, but much more to the west, 
being less than 20 miles from the 
coast of the Gulf of Suez The 
former is 7375, the latter 6735 
feet high. The object of the ex- 
plorers being not so much to put 
forth speculations of their own, as 
to give to all interested in the sub- 
ject means of judging for themselves, 
they set to work and surveyed both 
of these mountains and the ground 
surrounding them, making in either 
case a map of about 17 square miles, 
on a scale of six inches to the mile. 
They also, from the survey measure- 
ments, made models. Now, on the 
dispute between the favourers of 
the respective hills* being tested 
in view of the maps and models, 
the pretensions of Jebel Serbal, the 
mountain near the shore of the 
gulf, are seen to dwarf immediately. 
It has properties which no doubt 
seemed convincing to those who did 
not see its rival, or who, visiting the 
other hill, could not compare save 
mentally the merits of the two: “In 
massive ruggedness, and in boldness 
of feature and outline, Jebel Serbal 
unquestionably presents an aspect 
unequalled by any other mountain 
in the peninsula. It has 
a greater command than almost any 
other mountain over the surrounding 
country, and looks more imposing 
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from the valleys beneath.” But it 
seems to have been the grandeur of 
its appearance alone which led to its 
being thought to be Sinai. It can- 
not be comprehensively seen from 
any point in the valleys near its base ; 
and it is necessary to ascend one of 
the neighbouring hills to view the 
whole range of its magnificent peaks. 
No one of those peaks is so separated 
from the others that it could be en- 
closed by bounds. There is no spot 
which could have served as a camp- 
ing-ground, The only two valleys 
which run away from the mount are 
wildernesses of boulders and torrent- 
beds ; and the space between the 
valleys, which was once thought 
to be a plain, proves to bea chaos 
of rugged mountains rising to the 
height of 2500 feet, and intersected 
by deep ravines. The explorers, 
after spending several weeks in its 
neighbourhooc, and after examining 
it most closely, as well as carefully 
mapping and modelling it, came to 
the conclusion that it cannot possibly 
be the Mount of the Law. This 
opinion, supported as it is by the 
documents, will, we expect, become 
general, and we shall hear no more 
of Jebel Serbal as a probable or a 
possible Sinai. It is otherwise with 
Jebel Musa. This mountain rises 
precipitously from the bottom of the 
plain of Er-Rahah to a height of 
about 2000 feet. It is distinctly 
visible from every part of the plain. 
It is a mountain which can be 
touched, and about which bounds 
can be set. In front of it thousands 
of people could be assembled. Near 
it are the requisite springs and pas- 
ture. Its peaks have been described 
by the Dean of Westminster as 
“standing out in lonely grandeur 
against the sky like a huge altar.” 
Writing of Er-Rahah Mr. Holland 





* See the whole case stated in Dr. Lepsius’ ‘ Letters from Egypt, Ethiopia, and the 


Peninsula of Sinai.’ 
Jebel Serbal. 


The learned author, at the time of writing, was in fayour of 
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says: “The plain itself is upwards 
of two miles long, and half a mile 
broad, and slopes gradually down 
from the watershed on the north to 
the foot of Ras Sufsafeh.* About 
800 yards from the actual base of the 
mountain there runs across the plain 
a low, semicircular mound, which 
forms a kind of natural theatre ; while 
further distant, on cither side of the 
plain, the slopes of the enclosing 
mountain would afford seats to an 
almost unlimited number of specta- 
tors. The members of our expedition 
were as unanimous in their convic- 
tion that the Law was given from 
Ras Sufsafeh to the Israelites assem- 
bled in the plain of Er-Rihah, as 
they had been unanimous in reject- 
ing Serbal as the Mount of the giving 
of the Law.” Until some unsus- 
pected positive evidence may be 
presented to us, we may therefore 
rest assured that we know the moun- 
tain whose pretensions to be Sinai 
exceed those of any other. The 


point has been determined as far as 
examination of the ground can de- 


termine it, and the fancies of travel- 
lers can no longer have power to 
disturb a belief which can be effected 
by only direct testimony. 
Notwithstanding the irresistible 
claims of Jebel Musa itself, we 
should be much embarrassed if the 
few circumstances given in the Pen- 
tateuch, of the passage of the chil- 
dren of Israel from Rameses to 
Sinai should prove to be inconsis- 
tent with any practicable rout from 
a cultivated part of Egypt to Jebel 
Musa. But the surveys and exami- 
nations showed that an itinerary can 
be laid down so generally agreeable 
to the scriptural account that the 
stations eastward of the sea may all 
be placed in it. The three days’ 
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march in Egypt—first, from Ra- 
meses to Succoth, next to Etham, 
and last to Pi-hahiroth—were in the 
first place so directed as to take the 
fugitives past the head of the Gulf 
of Suez; but, by divine command 
( Exod. xiv. 2), it turned on the third 
day to the south, so as to strike the 
sea. Whatever may have been the 
angle of inclination, it is clear that 
the length of one day’s journey 
would not reach very low down the 
coast: we may therefore fairly assume 
that the camp from which the mi- 
raculous passage of the Red Sea 
was made was not far south of 
where the town of Suez now 
stands.t| On the Arabian side of 
the gulf, eight miles below the 
town, are some pools which have 
been dug in the sand, lying now 
amid palm-trees and gardens. It is 
probable that water may have been 
always procurable here by a little 
digging; the spot is likely, there- 
fore, to have been the first resting- 
place of the chosen people after 
they had witnessed the signal dis- 
comfiture of their enemies, and to 
have been that which echoed with 
their songs of triumph. It is 
known as “The Wells of Moses;” 
and although the name may have 
been given long after the flight of 
the Israelites, this is proof that in- 
habitants of the land before our 
time regarded this as one of their 
stations. After leaving their first 
encampment on the Arabian coast, 
the children of Israel, we are told, 
went three days’ journey in the 
wilderness and found no water. 
Their progress—encumbered as they 
were with women and children, and 
old people, and flocks and herds, 
and spoil—would hardly be more 
than 12 miles a day; so it seems 





* The name of the northern peak of Jebel Musa, 


+ The position of the head of the gulf might be very different now from what it was 
80 many centuries ago; but some ancient ruins have been found very near to the 
present Suez, and this and other considerations lead to the belief that the Red Sea was 


passed not far below that town. 
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to tally well with the Scriptural 
account that the next water to be 
found south of the Wells of Moses 
is at a distance, as the wayfarer 
must travel, of about 35 miles 
therefrom, and that this water is un- 
wholesome and bitter. This place 
may be the Marah of Scripture ; 
but it is also possible the wander- 
ing host may have left it on their 
right altogether and passed on to a 
well on higher ground a few miles 
further on, to which tradition points 
as Marah. How‘frah is the modern 
name of the supposed Marah: it is 
but a small water-hole, yet there 
are signs of its having been much 
larger in former days. Hitherto 
there has been a difficulty about 
these three days’ march through 
the desert, because, according to the 
accounts of all travellers who had 
traversed the ground, nothing in 
the shape of pasturage was to be 
found, only some scanty shrubs. 
But our surveyors, by their more 
complete examination, have cleared 
up this matter: by keeping closer 
to the sea than the more common 
track, pasture may be found. Elim 
is the next station named, where 
there were twelve wells of water 
and three score and ten palm-trees. 
The exact site of this Elim cannot 
be agreed upon; not because a place 
answering the description cannot be 
found, but because there are many 
which would correspond. Water 
begins to be plentiful about this part 
of the route, and surrounding some 
of the water-pools there still are, and 
surrounding others there may have 
been, clusters of trees. There is a 
long valley named Gharundel, in 
which there are springs which run 
freely and fill many pools along its 
length. The water, too, when fresh, 
is very drinkable. We have now to 
find the Wilderness of Sin, and this 
our travellers identify with the plain 
of El Murkah, a long desert extend- 
ing some twenty miles by the sea- 
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shore. Here the children of Israel 
remained some time, and here were 
first received the memorable gifts of 
manna and quails. Between the 
southern border of the Wilderness 
of Sin and the plains near the moun- 
tain Jebel Musa, which, as we have 
said, is now believed to be Sinai, 
are only four journeys, which may 
have been performed on consecutive 
days, but not necessarily so. About 
the route from the desert to Sinai 
the explorers are quite agreed; but 
of two of the stations the Scripture 
gives simply the names, and there is 
no use in attempting to find them 
exactly. The third station is one 
to which the greatest interest at- 
taches—namely, Rephidim—where 
Moses struck the rock and brought 
forth water, and where the Israelites 
under the command of Joshua fought 
their first battle. Close to it 
must be the hill on which Moses 
stood to witness the engagement : 
“And it came to pass, when 
Moses held up his hand, that Israel 
prevailed: and when he let down 
his hand, Amalek prevailed.” And 
so when Moses’ hands were heavy | 
they brought him a stone to sit on, 
and Aaron and Hur stayed up his 
hands until the going down of the 
sun, when Amalek was thoroughly 
discomfited. Now there are two 
places on the way either of which 
may have been the scene of these 
memorable deeds: the explorers are 
unanimous in supposing that one or 
other of them is Rephidim, but 
they are not all in favour of either. 
When it is remembered that this is 
the only point of importance on 
which, after their patient and pains- 
taking investigation, they were not in 
entire consent, we see how powerfully 
the survey has dispersed an immense 
amount of speculation and doubt 
which till now has been obscuring 
the evidence of the valleys and hills. 

The progress of the Israelites 
after they left the vicinity of Sinai 
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was not investigated by the expedi- 
tion. The work which they did 
perform—namely, the identification 
of Sinai, and of the route to it from 
Egypt, described in Exodus—oc- 
cupied them from November 1868, 
to April 1869. They carried with 


‘them all the necessaries of life, in- 


cluding water. Frém Suez to Sinai 
was to them a journey of ten days; 
for they proceeded in the first 
instance, as rapidly as they could to 
Jebel Musa, where, at the convent 
of St. Catherine, they established a 
depot for their stores. The ex- 
plorers, however, did not take up 
their quarters in the convent, but 
lived always under canvas. The 
special survey of the Jebel Musa 
region was the operation first com- 
menced ; but the weather became so 
cold at the end of the year that 
they were compelled to interrupt 
this survey, and to move to more 
sheltered ground. As they were 
less exposed in the valleys near 
Jebel Serbal, they made the special 
survey of that mountain and its 
environs in the depth of winter, 
some of the party making excur- 
sions and carrying on other investi- 
gations while the survey proceeded. 
Then they went back to Jebel 
Musa and completed the survey of 
that part. The reconnaissances were 
effected at convenient opportuni- 
ties; and the result is, that besides 
the two special surveys above 
named, seven hundred miles of 
route-survey, showing the course 
of the principal valleys, were com- 
pleted, making, with the recon- 
naissances, a map of more than 4000 
square miles of country. After first 
reaching the convent the party 
travelled generally on foot, the 
camels carrying their provisions, 
implements, and stores. Toils, risks, 
and privations seem to have fallen 
to their share in plenty; but they 
had patience and energy sufficient 
to cope with all difficulties; their 


work was faithfully done; and they 
have presented us with documents 
of surpassing value. 

In 1864-65, Captain Wilson and 
Lieutenant Anderson made a recon- 
naissance of part of the Holy Land. 
They began at the northern frontier 
and surveyed the western highlands 
of Palestine from Mount Hermon 
to Jerusalem, taking in as much 
ground to the right and left of the 
highest ridge as they conveniently 
could. There is only one short 
break in this survey, at a point 
where, from the ruggedness of the 
region and the wars of the tribes of 
Bedouins which were going on at 
this point rather hotly, the connec- 
tion was lost. It is the’ first map 
of any portion of the Holy Land 
that has been constructed from 
actual survey: it must be largely 
added to before a complete map can 
be furnished; but the extension 
will be far less difficult than the 
fundamental survey ; and the benefits 
to science already resulting from 
what has been done are so great, 
that there is very little doubt of the 
survey being completed. Those 
benefits, of course, are mainly the 
aid given to students of the sacred 
writings ; but there are more than 
that, for it seems that we are be- 
ginning to open up ancient sites and 
buildings hitherto not known to be 
recognisable, and we have a glimpse 
of the geography of a not very 
remote land, which, independently 
of its grand associations, we are 
bound to be acquainted with. A 
few memoranda of the things already 
established by the survey will 
abundantly prove the service that 
has been done; so we will proceed 
to state what some of those points 
and places are, which, although they 
have for ages been seen by every 
religious mind, have never till to- 
day obtained their rightful recogni- 
tion by geography. ° 

The site of the encampment of 
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Abram and Lot at the time when 
their herdmen  quarrelled, con- 
sequently the spot on which Abram 
and his nephew came to the agree- 
ment that they would separate, can 
now be determined very approxi- 
mately. It was a hill between 
Bethel and Hai; and Bethel (now 
Beitin) and the heap which once 
was Ai, have been laid down in the 
survey. From this hill, as we know, 
is visible the Dead Sea, which in 
Abram’s day was the vale of Siddim, 
and the whole plain of Jordan, so 
that Abram’s altar must have stood 
within a limited area. The survey 
of the vale of Jordan also enables 
us to estimate properly the brilliancy 
of the exploit which Abram per- 
formed in effecting the punishment 
of the reguli and the rescue of Lot. 
In this very vale of Siddim it was 
that the battle took place in which 
the native princes were beaten; and 
the invaders with their captives and 
spoils made off up the vailey of the 
Jordan. Abram armed his retainers, 
and, with a following of three hun- 
dred and eighteen men, started in 
pursuit. The ground which he tra- 
versed can be seen now pretty much 
as it was in his day; for the dead- 
ness of that region for ages, which 
has caused the obscurity which is 
now being removed, has, at any 
rate, prevented much alteration of 
the natural features. Past Jericho 
and Gilgal the course leads up to 
Succoth and the Sea of Galilee, 
along the whole shore of which (after- 
wards a region of such celebrity) 
the pursuit must have been main- 
tained; thence past the waters of 
Merom (now Lake Huleh) through 
the territories which were afterwards 
allotted to Naphtali and Dan, up to 
the source of the river, across 
Mount Hermon, and beyond the 
boundaries of Canaan to Hobah, 
which is near Damascus. A smart 
chase indeed, over at least a hun- 
dred and thirty English miles of 
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difficult ground; and we see by 
studying the map what first-rate 
conduct it must have been that 
kept it up so vigorously, crowned 
it with a signal victory, and obtain- 
ed from the excursion such com- 
plete success that all the captives 
and goods were brought back again 
to the cities of the plain. 

The same site of the encamp- 
ment of Abram and Lot is close to 
Bethel, where Jacob dreamt his 
well-known dream—Bethel is but 
a ruin now; and on the other hand, 
that is, eastward, of the same site, 
is “Et Tel,” the heap, which our 
surveyors had no _ hesitation in 
identifying as all that remains of 
Ai. Behind it is the valley where 
Joshua placed his ambush: the 
plain or ridge down which the men 
of Ai were drawn by the feigned 
retreat can still be seen; and oppo- 
site is the hill on which Joshua 
stood to give the signal to the men 
in ambush, who took the place 
“and made it an heap for ever, 
even a desolation unto this day.” 
Bethel and Ai being fixed, there 
was but little difficulty in finding 
Shiloh, its relative position being 
accurately described in the Book of 
Judges. A little way from Shiloh 
is a spring which indicates the 
position of the vineyards where the 
daughters of Shiloh were dancing 
when the young men of Benjamin 
ran upon them and carried them 
away for wives. It was at Shiloh 
that Joshua divided the land, and 
it was here that the Ark rested. 
The site is marked by a ruin now; 
“‘and a curious excavation in the 
rock in the side of the hill 
might have been the actual spot 
where the ark rested, for its custo- 
dians would naturally select a place 
sheltered from the bleak winds that 
prevail in these highlands.” 

A little north of Shiloh the scene 
changes, the country becoming 
broken and rugged, with many and 
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steep ravines; but this 1s softened 
down at length, and the intersecting 
valleys wind or stretch out in re- 
markable beauty. One of these 
sweet little valleys, not more than 
100 yards wide, is enclosed by two 
mountains, each of which rises 1200 
feet above the vale. Their bases 
almost touch, although the summits 
recede ; and in the sides of both are 
circular indents facing each other, 
and so forming an amphitheatre 
capable of containing an immense 
concourse of people. Here stood, 
six tribes on one side and six on the 
other, the children of Israel to hear 
the words of the Jaw and the bless- 
ings and cursings, as Moses had be- 
fore directed that they should do. 
The northern mount is Ebal, the 
southern Gerizim. The vale is the 
vale of Shechem, ‘unrivalled in 
Palestine for beauty and luxuriance.” 
Shechem, the city of refuge, stood 
here. We are, of course, contem- 
plating “the parcel of ground that 
Jacob gave to his son Joseph,” and 
we know that close to it was a place 
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called Sychar, and that ‘“Jacob’s 
well was there.” Jacob’s well is 
there—the veritable well, undisput- 
ed in any age or by men of any 
religion, of which Jacob himself 
drank, and his children, and his 
cattle, and from which, in later days, 
Jacob’s divine descendant asked a 
drink of water from the woman of 
Samaria.* It is close to the high- 
road from Jerusalem to Galilee. 
About half a mile from the well is 
Joseph’s tomb. 

More to the north, but still with- 
in the territory of Manasseh, a hill 
named Dotan was found, which the 
explorers identify with the Dothan 
where Joseph came to visit his 
brethren and was so cruelly treated 
by them. Cisterns hewn in the 
rock are very numerous there: they 
are all bottle-shaped, with narrow 
necks, so that it would be difficult 
for any one who had been put inside 
to get out. It has been suggested 


that one of these was the pit into 
which Joseph was lowered. 
North of Dothan is a very rough 





* ““Some men,’’ says Lieutenant Anderson, ‘‘ were set to work to clear out the 


mouth of the well, which was being rapidly covered up. A chamber had been exca- 
vated to the depth of 10 feet, and in the floor of the chamber was the mouth of the 
well, like the mouth of a bottle, and just wide enough to admit a man’s body. We. 
lowered a candle down the well and found the air perfectly good, and after the usual’ 
amount of noise and talking among the workmen and idlers, I was lashed with a good. 
rope round the waist and a loop for my feet, and lowered through the mouth of the 
well by some trusty Arabs, directed by my friend, Mr. Falcher, the Protestant mis- 
sionary. The sensation was novel and disagreeable. The numerous knots in, the- 
rope continued to tighten and creak, and after having passed through the. narrow 
mouth I found myself suspended in a cylindrical, chamber, in shape and proportion 
not unlike that of the barrel of a gun. The twisting of therope caused me to revolye 
as I was being lowered, which produced giddiness, and there was the additional un- 
pleasantness of vibrating from side to side, and touching the sides of the well. I 
suddenly heard the people from the top shouting to tell me that I had reached the - 
bottom, so when I began to move I found myself lying on my back at the bottom of 
the well; looking up at the mouth the opening seemed like a star. It was fortunate 
that I had been securely lashed to the rope, as I had fainted during the operation of 
lowering. The well is 75 feet deep, 7 feet 6 inches diameter, and is lined throughout 
with rough masonry, as it is dug in alluvial soil. The bottom of the well was per- 
fectly dry at this time of the year (the month of es and covered with loose stones. 
There was a little pitcher lying at the bottom unbroken, and this was an. evidence of 
there being water in the well at some seasons, as the pitcher would have been broken 
had it fallen upon the stones. It is probable that the well was very much deeper in 
ancient times, for in ten years it had decreased ten feet indepth. Every one visiting 
the well throws stones down for the satisfaction of hearing them strike the bottom, 
and in this way, as well as from the débris of the ruined church built over the well 
during the fourth century, it has become filled up to probably more than a half of - 
its original depth.” 
VOL. CXIII.—NO. DCLXXXVIII. M 
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and barbarous country, indeed the 
country where the survey was slight 
ly interrupted, as has been men- 
tioned; but a little further yet to 
the north a clear survey was made of 
a region which, after the immediate 
vicinity of the Holy City, is the 
most interesting, as regards Old 
Testament history, of all in Pales- 
tine. We did not know until we 
studied this survey, and possibly 
some of our readers may only now 
learn, how nearly on the same 
ground occurred a great many of the 
events of different periods. From 
the names of places being different 
in different books of Scripture, and 
from the stories being unconnected, 
one is apt to imagine a wholly dif- 
ferent scene for each incident of the 
narrative. But the map and the 
account at once rectify any such 
error as this, as is exemplified in the 
not very extensive area which we 
are about to notice—namely, that 
between Mounts Gilboa and Tabor. 
This area is the valley of Jezreel, 
which, westward, leads toward the 


plain of Esdraelon, a frequent battle- 


ground. The brook or river Kish- 
on flows across this plain, and on the 
edge of it is the ancient city of 
Megiddo, now El-Lejjun. It was 
along the western border of the flat, 
under the hills from Megiddo to 
Taanach, that Sisera’s army was ex- 
tended. Barak with Zebulun and 
Naphtali occupied Mount Tabor, 
which lay north-east from, and in 
sight of, the Canaanitish army, 
fourteen miles across the plain. The 
battle, as we know, took place on 
the banks of the Kishon. Sisera’s 
army after being beaten received no 
quarter; and Sisera himself, alight- 
ing from his chariot, fled away on 
his feet. The wretched man made 
off over the Nazareth hills, across 
the land of Zebulon, passing the 
whole length of the Sea of Galilee 
until he reached the plain of Zaan- 
aim. We do not know how long he 
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was in getting there, but we now 
see that Jael’s tent, which was at 
Kedesh, was forty miles from the 
battle-field, and over that distance 
at least of hill and dale he must 
have hurried to his miserable death. 
In the valley of Jezreel, too, was it 
that the Midianites and Amalekites 
were spreading terror when Gideon 
was commissioned to arrest their 
progress. Close behind Jezreel, 
and under Mount Gilboa, the ex- 
plorers found a beautiful spring, 
which they do not doubt is the 
water where Gideon tested his 
forces by their modes of drinking, 
and selected his three hundred, all 
of whom had-.lapped the water with 
their hands. Again, it was here 
that the ark of God, which had 
been brought to the camp from 
Shiloh, was taken by the Philistines 
and carried thence to the temple of 
Dagon. Here, too, it was, by 
Gideon’s spring, that Saul, terrified 
by the Philistines, who were en- 
camped at Shunem on the other 
side of the vale, took his resolution 
to consult the weird woman at 
Endor, which is between six and 
seven miles from his position. We 
read that he disguised himself, 
and for doing so he probably had ° 
another reason besides a wish not 
to be recognised by the woman. 
To get to her he had to skirt the 
enemy’s camp, and he ran of course 
a great chance of being taken pri- 
soner. There are inhabited caves 
at Endor to this day, and it was 
probably in one of these that the 
witch lived. The day after the visit 
Saul’s army was beaten and he slain 
in the valley, the fugitive Israelites 
betaking themselves to the recesses 
of Mount Gilboa. Here, too, by 
Gideon’s spring, must have been 
Naboth’s vineyard, and close to it 
the scene of his murder. At Jez- 
reel, close at hand, Jezebel paid the 
penalty of her misdeeds. There are 
crowds of starving dogs, it seems, 
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still in the villages ; “‘and we vividly 
realised,” says Lieutenant Anderson, 
“how, when the men went out in 
the evening to bury Jezebel, they 
found no more than the skull, the 
feet, and the palms of the hands.” 
A little eastward from hence is the 
ford over the Jordan at the mouth 
of the Jabbok, by which both Abram 
and Jacob crossed when they came 
from Haran. 

A little to the north-west of Mount 
Tabor lies the town of Nazareth, 
completely surrounded by rugged 
and barren hills. It is a lovely little 
spot, the more so by contrast with 
the rough ground around. Having 
reached this point, it may be expect- 
ed that we turn aside and notice 
what has been done in exploring the 
shores of the sea of Galilee ; but that 
we propose to do further on, after 
we have reviewed the survey of Jer- 
usalem. The reconnaissance which 
we are at present considering, kept 
to the line of watershed between 
Jordan and the Mediterranean as its 
main direction. As we pass north 
of Nazareth the points away from 
the river and lake become less inter- 
esting, although it would appear that 
there are many curious remains in 
this little known region. Kedesh, 
the city of refuge, is recognisable, 
as is also Laish. The hills of 
Naphtali are still well covered with 
oaks, but these are being thinned 
by charcoal-burners, who find a mar- 
ket for their goods at Damascus. The 
main line of survey kept south of 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus, crossed 
the Upper Jordan, and had its north- 
ern terminus at Czesarea Philippi, 
now the village of Banias. A point 
on the Jordan—i.e., the confluence 
with a united stream rising at the 
two points Banias and Tel-el-Kadi— 
was geographically established. The 
Jordan, just above this point, is 
45 feet broad, is of a dirty-yellow 
colour, and flows between banks 
25 feet below the general level of 
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the plain. Below the confluence 
the stream is 90 feet broad. For 
some way it flows through a deep 
gorge, but at last it issues sudden- 
ly on the plain at a very low level. 
‘“‘Tts very waters seem to flow sus- 
piciously, as if they were going on 
a fruitless journey, never to reach 
the sea.” Below Lake Merom it 
flows once more in a narrow chan- 
nel with precipitous banks ; but it is 
already as low as the sea-level, and, 
of course, by the time it has passed 
through the sea of Galilee it is be- 
low the level of the Mediterranean. 
Then “the river rushes on boister- 
ously; but it is too late to accom- 
plish the great object of all other 
rivers, for its waters are now 600 
feet below the level of the ocean.” 
Just below Jericho it falls into the 
Dead Sea. Before leaving this gen- 
eral survey we may quote the ac- 
count of a little adventure of the sur- 
veying officers :— 


‘“While we were encamped at Jezreel, 
the sheikh of the village complained that a 
tax-gatherer from the neighbouring town 
of Jenin had just paid them a visit, and 
had flogged our water-carrier because the 
latter would not wait upon him. The 
chief desired Captain Wilson to make a 
report to the governor at Jenin, and our 
dragoman was accordingly directed to 
write a letterin Arabic and submit it for 
signature. The dragoman’s interpreta- 
tion of his own letter was as follows : 
‘To the governor at Jenin. The chief 
of the village of Jezreel, what you send 
one policeman he come speak bad words 
and beat near to kill him one man what 
fetch de water for one English Colonel, 
I come for see you presently.’ This was 
duly signed by Captain Wilson ; and as 
the chief insisted upon a seal being ap- 
pended to the signature, an old mono 
was cut offa sheet of note-paper and af- 
fixed to the letter. This was supposed 
to prove the genuineness of the docu- 
ment, as a man’s seal cannot be forged.” 


It is now time to speak of the 
operations at Jerusalem, which were 
the earliest, and which led to the 
other explorations of which mention 
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has been made. Many will learn 
with surprise that up to the year 
1864 no wholly reliable map or plan 
of the Holy City existed; which 
does not mean that no attempt had 
been made to delineate it, because 
for many ages diagrams had been 
appearing ; but it means that the 
maps were partial, that each was 
made to illustrate some particular 
points only, and that one or two 
more recent surveys which aimed at 
being general and accurate were not 
equally trustworthy in all parts. 
Hence, when some eight years since 
the unhealthy condition of Jerusa- 
lem attracted to it observation and 
much sympathy, it was seen that 
an improved water-supply and im- 
proved drainage—which were clearly 
the principal requirements—could not 
be designed for want of a complete 
survey and levels. The brooks and 
springs of the city and neighbourhood 
are many, the rainfall is considera- 
ble, and no city could from its sit- 
uation be more easy to drain; but 
then we know that the place is un- 
der Turkish rule, and so do not mar- 
vel that the distresses of the inhabi- 
tants, uncared for by their own rulers, 
came to be adopted as a legitimate 
concern of theirs by the “ Franks.” 
The means of paying for the neces- 
sary survey were provided by Miss 
Burdett Coutts; and an officer 
(Captain Wilson) and five non-com- 
missioned officers of the Royal Engi- 
neers were detached from the com- 


anies employed on the Ordnance 
ic, and sent out to Jerusalem 
to execute the work. Their duty 


was completed in 1865. It was, how- 
ever, hardly possible for a scientific 
officer employed on the survey of 
such a region to confine himself to 
superficial operations. Accordingly 
Captain Wilson made attempts to 
penetrate some of the secrets that 
lie hid beneath the masses of rub- 
bish—the quantity of which is hard- 
ly conceivable, as will be explained 
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—which conceal the ancient forms 
of the hills and valleys, and the re- 
mains of nearly all the ancient works 
of men. But he was unprovided 
with the necessary stores and im- 
plements for subterranean explora- 
tion, and it was left to his brother 
officer, Captain Warren, to follow 
out his designs, and to furnish data 
for restoring the ancient, as he him- 
self had delineated the modern Jeru- 
salem. 

One perceives with regret, after 
having followed. the energetic pro- 
ceedings of these officers, which in 
themselves are highly interesting, 
that they have as yet been able to 
establish beyond controversy but 
very few of the sites which have 
been wrangled -over for so many 
centuries. Wecannot say positively 
where the Holy Sepulchre is, where 
Solomon’s or the succeeding temples 
exactly stood, or where we can find 
Calvary. But enough has been done 
to show how with more labour great 
results may be obtained. The diffi- 
culties of searching under ground are 
enormous, formidable in themselves, 
and added to by the wilful impedi- 
ments placed in the way by Turkish 
officials, Yet we see now that all 
these may be overcome ; if little has 
been established, a great deal of 
error has been disestablished and 
altogether eliminated; and we have 
at least a conception of the vastness 
of the work which some of the kings 
of old were able to execute. 

The Temple, the great glory of old 
Jerusalem, stood, as we know, on 
Mount Moriah, the hill on which 
Abraham had bound Isaac prepar- 
atory to offering him for a sacrifice, 
and on ground which David in later 
days purchased from Araunah, whose 
threshing-floor it had been. The 
apex of the rock of that hill may 
still be seen—the sacred rock it is 
called—and around it is an artificial 
plateau in the form of a rectangle, 
whose length is 1500 feet north and 
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south, and its breadth 900 feet east 
and west. It is enclosed by walls, 
and is known as Haram ash Sharif, 
or the Noble Sanctuary. This is 
now the apparent top of the hill, 
which, beyond the southern wall of 
the sanctuary, slopes downward to 
the south, and is a tongue of ground 
running between two valleys which 
unite at its foot. The valley on the 
west of Moriah is the Tyropzan, 
that on the east is the valley of 
Kedron or of Hinnom. Across the 
Tyropzean and opposite the southern 
tongue of Moriah, is the upper city 
on another plateau ; opposite and to 
the west of the Sanctuary is the 
summit known as Zion or Acra. 
The valleys and the sides of the 
hills are covered with rubbish, the 
depth of which is so great that the 
walls of the Sanctuary cannot be 
seen for more than a half, a third, 
or a fourth, of their height in 
most parts of the enclosure; and 
the ancient, or as we may say, the 
real beds of the valleys have been 
entirely altered. We know by 
means of the explorations where 
the channel of the brook Kedron 
used to be: the stream has a very 
different course now from what it 
had when sorrowing David passed 
over it at the time of Absalom’s 
rebellion. Of the remains of the 
Sanctuary (and probably the same 
may be said of the upper city and 
Zion) that which is above ground is 
but a very small part. Its walls 
rest throughout their lengths on the 
rock ; the levels of the foundations 
vary, therefore, according to the out- 
line of the rock, being at the Triple 
Gate in the south wall about a hun- 
dred feet higher than at the most de- 
pressed points. Seventy feet appears 
to be the least height, and a hun- 
dred and seventy feet the greatest. 
These high walls were at one time 
exposed to view, and could, with 
their magnificent superstructure, 
dazzle the senses by their gran- 
deur. A building longer and higher 
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than York Minster stood, as Cap- 
tain Wilson explains it, on a solid 
mass of masonry nearly as high as 
the tallest of our church spires. 

Nearly everywhere there are 
about four feet of firm rich mould 
resting upon the rock. Above the 
mould are many layers of stone- 
chippings, cubical or hemispherical 
in form, and mixed with lumps of 
broken stone of various sizes. Here 
and there a stratum of fat earth 
from one to three feet thick may be 
found, but not frequently. Some- 
times the shingle is more or less 
cemented together by mud, which 
has’ percolated through it ; but out- 
side of the city walls, and particu- 
larly on the east side of the Kedron 
valley, it is quite loose, without a 
particle of cohesive matter, so that 
once set in motion it runs like water. 
To get at the cartography (or an 
approximation to it) of the ancient 
city, the wells, cisterns, aqueducts, 
vaults, and passages which lie in 
and beneath these masses of rub- 
bish, must be thoroughly examined. 
Captain Warren has already brought 
to light many and striking facts 
which up to his time were unknown 
or not established ; and others, no 
doubt, following in his footsteps and 
imitating him on other ground, will 
accumulate evidence sufficient to 
decide many of the contested points. 
We will state the principal of Captain 
Warren’s discoveries, and then give 
some account of the means by which 
he achieved them, and the adven- 
tures of himself and party during 
the execution of their works. 

Let us first mention, then, that 
Captain Warren, by working through 
the rubbish and by exploring sub- 
teranean passages, has been enabled 
to find the rock of Mount Moriah 
and of its flanking valleys in so 
many places, that he could make a 
contoured plan of the whole area— 
and what, to the eye unaccustomed 
to drawings of ground, is more in- 
structive, a model. A few feet of 
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red earth overlie the rock pretty 
equally; so, then, having the form 
of the rock, we have the form of the 
hill as it appeared to Solomon. 
And this work serves a far higher 
purpose than the gratification of 
euriosity or the excitement of won- 
der. If we can see the hill as Sol- 
omon and his architects saw it, we 
can recover pretty closely the con- 
siderations that no doubt moved 
them in determining the exact site 
of the first Temple. This will not 
give conclusive proof, but it will re- 
veal a strong probability which, if 
supported by further discoveries, 
may at last amount to proof. Then, 
once we are morally certain about 
the site of Solomon’s Temple, there 
will be less difficulty about Nehe- 
miah’s and Herod’s. Now then, look- 
ing at the contoured plan or the 
model, it is at once evident that 
appearance, and economy of time 
and of labour, would require the 
Temple to be on the plateau of 
the summit, where there was just 
room for it to stand. If that 
was the site chosen, the Temple 
area must have been bounded on 
the south by a wall parallel to, and 
three hundred feet north of the 
present south wall of the sanctuary ; 
its north wall would have been six 
hundred feet north of its south 
wall, or nine hundred feet north of 
the present south wall; and its end 
walls would have been coincident 
with portions of the present west and 
east walls of the Sanctuary. This 
is an entirely new argument, which, 
without the form of the hill, recoy- 
ered by Captain Warren’s labours, 
could not have been used. The 
threshing-floor of Araunah, we may 
fairly assume, was on the summit, 
as was customary, in order that the 
winnowing might be conveniently 
effected; and as we know that the 
threshing-floor became the site of 
the Temple, some further strength 
is thus given to the supposition that 
the first Temple was placed as we 
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have described. But further proofs 
are forthcoming from the evidence 
of the buried walls. The level at 
which the stones in any part of the 
wall begin to be dressed and care- 
fully-lined stones, as distinguished 
from the rougher foundation-stones 
which were not intended to be seen, 
is a guide to the age of that part of 
the wall. Where the dressed stones 
are traceable down to the neighbour- 
hood of the rock, it may be concluded 
that the wall is of the age of Solomon 
or of the kings of Judah. Where there 
are many courses of rough foundation 
stones above the rock, it is a fair in- 
ference that the wall was built after 
the rubbish had begun to accumu- 
late. Some Phoenician characters 
have been found on the chiselled 
stones of those parts where the 
dressed stones most nearly ap- 
proach the rock, and this is another 
proof of the antiquity of these parts. 
The position of the gates also— 
since they would surely be designed 
with some regard to symmetry—is 
another guide to the selection of the 
oldest parts of the work. Now, 
without going into details, we may 
say that the evidence of the walls 
is quite in harmony with the sup- 
position which places the first 
Temple on the summit as above 
described. This also is quite new 
evidence like that concerning the 
form of the rock. If the Turkish 
authorities had not expressly for- 
bidden excavations within the 
Sanctuary, it would be advisable to 
try to find the foundations of the 
north and south walls of Solomon’s 
Temple. If these should be dis- 
covered on the sites whereon they are 
supposed to have stood, little doubt 
could remain as to the plan of this 
building; but we must wait for 
more liberal times before this test 
can be applied. It has been ascer- 
tained, however, by examination of 
the ground outside the Sanctuary 
walls, and by some observations 
which it was possible to make with- 
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in them without disturbing the 
ground, that along the line which 
is thought to have been that of 
the north wall of the Temple, the 
side of a natural valley or an artifi- 
cial ditch extended. Probably the 
two containing valleys of Mount 
Moriah turned inwards and nearly 
met there; and advantage was 
taken of this circumstance by con- 
necting the two with a ditch. 
Some part of the rock on this 
ditch side is known to be scarped— 
that is, cut to nearly a vertical plane. 
All this favours the idea that the 
wall of Solomon’s Temple stood here. 

But there is a portion of the 
present south wall which is, there 
can be no doubt, as old as the walls 
which have been suggested as being 
the east and west walls of the 
Temple enclosure. If the South 
wall of the ancient Temple was 
300 feet away from this wall, what 
can this wall have been? The 
answer is that it was probably the 
wall of Solomon’s palace, which is 
of antiquity equal to that of the 
Temple. The former building may 
have been built a little below the 
brow of the hill although the latter 
might not—indeed, if we suppose 
the Temple on the plateau of the 
summit, there is no place near it 
for the palace without going a little 
down the hill. But if the palace 
occupied only a portion—to wit, the 
south-east angle—of what is now 
the Sanctuary, how comes it that 
the Sanctuary is now a rectangle 
with a continuous south wall run- 
ning right across? Well, the sup- 
position is that Herod built the 
western part of the south wall, and 
that the precincts of the Temple 
which fe built extended over the 
sites of Solomon’s ‘'emple and Solo- 
mon’s palace, as also over the space 
near those buildings in the south- 
west angle. Herod’s Temple, in 
short, is thought to have had its 
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north wall on the same line as 
Solomon’s, but to have been 900 
feet square, instead of 900 by 600. 
Somewhere near the present 
north wall of the Sanctuary was 
the Pool of Bethesda. There are 
pools in that vicinity now, fed, no 
doubt, by the same spring which 
fed the Bethesda of St. John’s 
Gospel; but at present it cannot 
be ascertained which of them, or 
whether any of them, is that pool. 
There is reason to believe that 
pools which once existed in that 
neighbourhood have disappeared, 
and that the water is now collected 
in newer reservoirs. The Pool of 
Siloam remains as of old just at the 
junction of the Tyropzean and Ke- 
dron valleys. A fountain known 
now as “the Virgin’s Fount” has 
been identified with En - Rogel, 
which was a point in the boundary- 
line between Judah and Benjamin, 
as recorded in the book of Joshua; 
it is the same En-Rogel by which 
Ahimaaz and Jonathan* the son 
of Abiathar waited on David's be- 
half for tidings of the determination 
of the council of Absalom’s rebellion ; 
and it is that at which Adonijah t 
slew sheep and oxen when he laid 
claim to the kingdom. This is a 
very recent discovery, due to the 
survey which noted the rock Zohe- 
leth, and so led to the identification 
of the fountain. ‘The pools of Solo- 
mon were supplied from a fountain 
at Hebron, and they again supplied 
water to the city. Two aqueducts 
by which the water was conveyed 
have been traced. One is quite 
useless, now, and the other of but 
little use. From the great number 
of channels and cisterns which have 
been discovered, it is clear that the 
Holy City was once very well sup- 
plied with water; but the aque- 
ducts have been destroyed, or 
suffered to fall to decay, and the 
cisterns have been turned to the 





* 2 Samuel, xvii. 17, 


+ 1 Kings, i. 9. 
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vilest uses. Thevery soil has been 
s0 poisoned by impurities, that a 
scratch or a cut on a workman’s 
hand would not heal for a long 
time; and as for the water, it is in 
many places so contaminated by the 
neighbourhood of the drains as to 
be offensive to the taste. 

The ancient articles brought to 
ight by the exploration were but 
few. ‘they were principally lamps 
and vases, weights, bronze figures, 
and sepulchral chests. The seal of 
Haggai the son of Shebniah was 
found in the rubbish of the Tyro- 
pan valley, at a depth of 22 feet. 
But of the few articles found, it is 
remarkable that hardly any are 
Jewish. A great mass of details 
has been given, which, though as 
yet they have led up to nothing 
positive, may, after further  in- 
quiry, be found to contain the 
keys to many disputed questions; 
for the work of the survey is not 
likely to perish: what has been 
done is distinctly recorded on draw- 
ings, with dimensions and _ levels, 
so that the work can at any time be 
farther prosecuted without having 
to repeat any of the operations 
already registered. 

But while we are gratified at the 
clear and unquestionable results of 
these enterprises, we must not over- 
look the risk and toil by means of 
which they were successful. Cap- 
tain Warren and his assistants 
would seem to have been daily in 
peril of their lives; the climate 
punished them, their work was 
dangerous, and the Tarkish officials 
continually thwarted them. One 
of these enlightened persons ex- 
plained to Captain Warren the 
whole structure of the noble Sanc- 
tuary —the very place that the 
Christian world is yearning to know 
even a little concerning—‘ winding 
up with the information that the 
sacred rock, the Sakhra, lies on the 
top leaves of a palm-tree, from the 
roots of which spring ali the rivers 
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of the earth; and that the attempt 
of a Frank to pry into such matters 
could only be attended by some dire 
calamity befalling the country.” 
From functionaries with minds thus 
cultivated, much sympathy or aid 
was not to be expected ; and although 
our explorers were fortified by a 
vizerial letter from Constantinople, 
excuses were continually invented 
for interfering with and restricting 
the proceedings. The probability 
that they might disturb the graves 
of some of the faithful was continu 
ally put forward as a reason for 
interrupting the search. The orien- 
tals, it seems, can form no higher 
idea of our objects than that we are 
seeking for buried treasure, which, 
although they have not the energy 
to look for it themselves, they cordi- 
ally grudge us. The vizerial letter 
unfortunately excepted the Noble 
Sanctuary from the places where 
digging was to be permitted; con- 
sequently Captain Warren com- 
menced operations outside its walls ; 
whereupon the Pacha forbade him 
to dig within 40 feet of the walls, 
lest he should bring them down— 
bring down, that is, some of the 
finest and most massive masonry 
in the world, which rested on the 
rock, by removing some of the 
rubbish which had _ accumulated 
beside it! Captain Warren was, 
however, even with the _ intelli- 
gent Pacha as far as examining 
the walls went, as we shall see 
directly. First let us _ explain 
that the method of examination 
which Captain Wilson, when he 
made the survey, was not provided 
with the means of following, and 
which Captain Warren did adopt in 
all his principal examinations—was 
the rough-and-ready style of mining 
made use of in sieges, the same being 
taught to all officers of Royal En- 
gineers at the school of Military 
Engineering. A well or shaft, three 
or four feet square, is commenced, 
and as soon as it has been excavated 
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to a slight depth, wooden frames 
of a strength in inverse proportion 
to the self-supporting power of the 
earth, clay, gravel, or other soil, are 
introduced. Where the ground has 
any tenacity at all, the first three or 
four feet of shaft can be sunk before 
a frame is fixed, and then the frames 
can be built in one over another 
from the bottom upwards; but as 
the depth increases, this method 
becomes impossible, and a frame 
has to be fixed under those already 
in place as soon as there is space 
dug out for it. The cases or frames 
are in four parts, made with mortises 
and tenons, so that they may be 
easily put together; and if the soil 
be very loose indeed, it may be 
necessary to excavate one side only 
of the shaft, then to fix the half of 
the frame, and afterwards to exca- 
vate the other side and fix the rest 
of the frame. ‘The series of cases or 
frames forms a strong wooden lin- 
ing to the shaft. Any part of the 
lining liable to extra pressure may, 
of course, be strengthened by screw- 
ing on additional planks. Captain 
Warren appears to have carried 
these shafts to a greater depth than 
is usually necessary in military 
mining, for we find him sometimes 
sinking 90 feet below the surface of 
the ground. But the art of military 
mining includes something more 
than making wells and going up 
and down in them; it can from the 
bottom or from any stage of the 
shaft commence and produce a sub- 
terranean passage or gallery, either 
horizontal or inclining upwards or 
downwards, and so give means of 
moving about in the recesses of the 
earth. The galleries are supported by 
timbers and planking, much in the 
same way as the mines are lined. The 
breadth and depth of them are kept 
as short. as possible, and there is 
usually no more than room for a 
man to crawl along in them. It 
was by means of his burrowing 
power that Captain Warren out- 
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witted the Pacha. He obeyed the 
direction to dig at least 40 feet away 
from the walls; but as soon as he 
was down toa convenient depth he 
burrowed back to the wall, and then 
along its face, so as to examine it 
without the pacha being, in the 
first instance, at all the wiser. 
Afterwards, the limit of 40 feet 
was encroached on, little by little; 
and the Pacha, when he came to 
know that the miners had had their 
will in spite of him, seems to have 
taken the frustration of his orders 
with the philosophy of a Turk, and 
not to have been extreme in mark- 
ing the distance of the shafts from 
the wall. But he continued to be 
obstructive and disagreeable in a 
variety of ways; and first among 
the difficulties with which Captain 
Warren had to contend, and which 
he patiently grappled with, was the 
hostile spirit of the local govern- 
ment. Then came the morbid effects 
of the climate, and of the air of wells 
and tunnels in soil charged with all 
manner of impurities. The party 
sickened one after another; every 
one appears to have been attacked 
by fever; some of the non-commis- 
sioned officers had to be invalided 
and sent home; and one of them 
died. Thirdly, there were the nat- 
ural difficulties of making the ex- 
plorations, which were so great and 
numerous that the party may be 
said to have wrought constantly in 
peril of their lives. The shingle, 
or stone-chippings, was, as has been 
said, so loose that when once set 
in motion it flowed like water. It 
rushed into the shafts and galleries 
at times, completely flooding the 
passages, and threatening to over- 
whelm the explorers. Sometimes 
it ran away from outside their 
casings, or from beneath them in 
their shafts, or from before them in 
their galleries, leaving vast and 
dangerous chasms; and on one or 
two occasions compelling them to 
leave the place where they were, fill 





up their excavations, and be cheated 
of their reward after days of Jabour: 
And the flowing of the shingle was 
dangerous, not only for what it 
could do itself: when it gave way, 
it allowed heavy stones that might 
have been resting on it to fall; 
and these thundering into a shaft 
or gallery were anything but 
pleasant or harmless _ intruders. 
Scarcely an excavation was under- 
taken without a contretemps that 
might have been a fatal accident— 
the persons most frequently in jeop- 
ardy being Captain Warren himself, 
and his most useful and adventur- 
ous chief assistant, Sergeant Birtles. 
The Sergeant, while they were exam- 
ining some vaults near the west wall 
of the Sanctuary, ‘‘clambered up a 
piece of wall where the stones were 
sticking out like teeth. At about 8 
feet from the ground one of these 
gave way, and he fell back with it 
in his arms. Luckily, it was so 
heavy that they turned in falling, 
and fell together sideways; it then 
rolled over on to him, and injured 
him severely, so that he could 
barely crawl out into the open air, 
He suffered from this injury for 
some months.” At another time 
the same adventurous explorer was, 
by a fall of rubbish behind him, 
blocked up without a light for two 
hours. ‘The following adventure 
occurred in a vault under the con- 
vent of the Sisters of Sion :— 


“T looked into this passage, and 
found it to open out to a width of 4 
feet, and to be full of sewage5 feet deep. 
I got sore planks, and made a perilous 
voyage on the sewage for about 12 
feet, and found myself in a magnificent 
passage cut in the rock 80 feet high, 
and covered by large stones laid across 
horizontally. Seeing how desirable it 
would be to trace out this passage, I 
obtained three old doors, and went 
down there to-day with Sergeant 
Birtles. We laid them down on the 
surface of the sewage, and advanced 
along by lifting up the hindermost and 
throwing itinfrontofus. . . . In 
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some places the sewage was exceedingly 
moist and very offensive and it was 
difficult to keep our balance whilst get- 
ting up the doors after they had sunk 
in the muck.’”? The earth level sudden- 
ly changed and they had to descend. 
“Everything had become so slippery 
that we had to exercise great caution in 
lowering ourselves down, lest an unlucky 
false step might cause a header into the 
murky liquid.” 


Another time Captain Warren 


descending from a private garden 
through a tank’s mouth found part 
of the aperture to be so small that he 
could not succeed till he had strip- 
ped nearly to the skin. Then he 
found himself in a cistern having in 
it three feet of water ; but on lighting 
up some magnesium wire, he saw such 
a series of arches as made him think 
at first that he must be in a church, 
So he signalled for Sergeant Birtles 
to come down too ; but the Sergeant, 
after considerably injuring his shoul- 
ders in the attempt, was unable to 
pass the narrow opening, and had 
at last to go and get the owner’s 
permission to pull down the upper 
mouth of the shaft. This accom- 
plished, he speedily got down and 
joined his officer, who was waiting 
all this time in the cistern. The 
Captain, however, while directing 
Birtles’ steps, fell himself over a 
large stone into the water flat on 
his face. The weather was frosty, 
and a bath in one’s clothes, as he 
says, not pleasant under the circum- 
stances. The building they were 
in was not a church, but an exten- 
sive underground area, surmounted 
by groined arches resting upon 
many piers. Its present use is as @ 
tank, but it is not ye: clear whether 
it was originally so or not. In fol- 
lowing the course of an aqueduct 
which they traced for 250 feet in 
one direction and 200 feet in 
another, this was the sort of passage 
which they had in some places to 
make: ‘Sometimes we could crawl 
on hands and knees; then we had 
to creep sideways; again we lay on 
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our backs and wriggledalong.” But 
this was a mild aqueduct adventure 
compared with another which we 
quote :— 


“Our difficulties now commenced. 
Sergeant Birtles, with a fellah, went 
ahead, measuring with tape while I 
followed with compass and field-book. 
The bottom is a soft silt, with a cal- 
careous crust at top, strong enough to 
bear the human weight, except in a 
few places where it lets one in with a 
flop. Our measurements of height 
were taken from the top of this crust, 
as it now forms the bottom of the 
aqueduct; the mud silt is from 15 
inches to 18 inches decp. We were 
now crawling all fours, and thought 
we were getting on very pleasantly, 
the water being only 4 inches deep, 
and we were not wet higher than our 
hips. Presently bits of cabbage-stalks 
came floating by, and we suddenly 
awoke to the fact that the waters 
were rising. The Virgin’s Fount is 
used as a sort of scullery to the Silwan 
village, the refuse thrown there being 
carried off down the passage each time 
the water rises. The rising of the 
waters had not been anticipated, as 
they had risen only two hours pre- 
vious to our entrance. At 850 feet the 
height of the channel was reduced to 
1 foot 10 inches, and here our troubles 
began. The water was running with 
great violence, 1 foot in height ; and we, 
crawling in full length. were up to our 
necks in it. 

“T was particularly embarrassed ; one 
hand necessarily wet and dirty, the 
other holding a pencil, compass, and 
field-book; the candle for the most 
part in my mouth. Another 50 feet 
brought us to a place where we had 
regularly to run the gauntlet of the 
waters. The passage being only 1 foot 
4 inches high, we had just 4 inches 
breathing space, and had some difficulty 
in twisting our necks round properly. 
When observing, my mouth was under 
water. At 900 feet we came upon two 
false ——e one on each side of the 
aqueduct. hey go in for about 2 feet 
each. I could not discover any appear- 
ance of their being passages: if they 
are, and are stopped up for any distance, 
it will be next to impossible to clear 
them out in such a place. Just here 
I involuntarily swallowed a _ portion 
of my lead pencil, nearly choking for a 
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minute or two. We were now going in 
a zigzag direction towards the north- 
west, and the height increased to 4 feet 
6 inches, which gave us a little breath- 
ing space; but at 1050 feet we were 
reduced to 2 feet 6 inches, and at 1100 
feet we were again crawling with a 
height of only 1 foot 10 inches. We 
should probably have suffered more 
from the cold than we did, had not our 
risible faculties been excited by the 
sight of our fellah in front plunging 
and puffing through the water like a 
young grampus.” 

One can hardly wonder that 
these poor men got fevers; the mar- 
vel rather is how they were able 
to persevere at all with such work 
to its completion. They certainly 
were strangely protected. Once on 
having worked their. way to the 
bottom of a well, they saw a piece 
of loose masonry (which was after- 
wards found to weigh 8 cwt.) hanging 
40 feet above their heads. One of 
he feebly-held stones starting would 
have sent the whole mass on them, 
and there they would have ended 
their labours, crushed and buried in 
a deep enough grave, had the least 
thing gone wrong; but with the 
greatest coolness and care they 
climbed up to the top, using many 
odd means of raising themselves, 
but doing all so cleverly as to 
emerge unhurt. Here is another 
of Captain Warren’s escapes, quite 
as worthy to be called hair-breadth 
as many that make the excitement 
of fiction, which we cannot refrain 
from quoting :— 

“About a mile south of the village 
of Lifta, on the crest of a hill, is a 
chasm in the rocks, about which there 
are many traditions, and which we 
failed to explore in the spring. We 
went there last Monday, provided with 
three ladders, reaching together 120 
feet, and a dock-yard rope 165 feet long. 
We had three men to assist in lower- 
ing us on the rope, The entrance 
from the top just allows of a man 
squeezing through; but as you descend 
the chasm opens out, until at 125 feet it 
is about 15 feet by 30inches. At this 
point is a ledge, and we rested there 
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while we lowered the ladders another 
30 fect, to enable us to descend to the 
bottom, which is at the great depth of 
155 feet from the surface. The chasm 
is exactly perpendicular, and the bot- 
tom is horizontal. Water was dripping 
quickly from the rocks, but ran out of 
sight at‘ once. On the floor was a 
rough stone pillar, and near it the 
skeleton of an infant; close to the 
pillar is a cleft in the rock, very nar- 
row, into which water was running. 
I got down into this; but it is a crevice 
which gets narrower and narrower, and 
there being no hold, I slipped dewn un- 
til my head was about 4 feet below the 
surface. Here I stuck, every moment 
jamming me tighter down the cleft. 

en minutes of desperate struggling, 
and the help of a friendly grip, brought 
me to the surface again, minus a con- 
siderable portion of my skin and cloth- 
ing. On ascending we had some little 
excitement ; at one time the grass-rope- 
ladder caught fire; at another, the men 
suddenly let me down nearly 3 feet, 
the jerk nearly wrenching the rope out 
of their hands.”’ 


Now and then they had a comic 
adventure—as, for example, when 
Sergeant Birtles, down a shaft and 
working laterally through a wall, 
found himself in an underground 
smithy. The conscience of the 
smith told him that the intruder 
must be a gin come to torment him 
for his hard bargains, and he accord- 
ingly fell on his knees before the 
apparition. It is, however, com- 
forting to know, that of all their 
moving accidents in 


* Antres vast, and deserts wild, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose 
heads touch heayen,”’ 


only one had at all a serious termin- 


ation. ‘They had been making a 
cut some 20 feet deep through a 
bank of earth that lay against a wall 
of the city, and the men (natives) 
were just getting into the excavation 
to set to work—only six of them 
were dangerously advanced—when 
the bank gave way, falling in upon 
the wall and partially inhuming 
the six men. One of them was 
wholly buried ; but before the second 
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slip occurred which took him from 
their sight, they saw for a second or 
two his ghastly face. They were 
all extricated—the other five with 
ease, but this man only after some 
digging ; and when the latter was 
got out he had to be carried to his 
friends at Bethlehem. His pay was 
drawn for two weeks ; but they could 
never see the man again, and were 
left to conjecture either that he had 
not been much hurt and had been 
drawing pay while able to work, 
or that he had died soon after the 
accident, and his brother had con- 
cealed the death that he might get 
the pay. 

Of course the small staff sent out 
from England could do no more 
than direct the various operations 
and keep account of them. Native 
labour had to be largely used, and 
very troublesome and __ inefficient 
gangs they appear for the most part 
to have been, requiring all the skill 
and tact of the Engineers to get 
work out of them. It is a remark- 
able fact that Jews, as workmen, 
were found to be utterly useless. 
We might have added that they 
were useless in any capacity as re- 
garded the explorations, had it not 
been that one Jew turned out a 
capital overseer, who administered 
the corbatch in first-rate style when 
the men were idling, showed no 
fear of the Arabs, and was in every 
way qualified for his office. The 
people who did the work were Arabs 
from Siloam and Lifta, villages near 
Jerusalem, and Nubians and men 
from the city. There was, of course, 
the usual higgling about wages ; but 
when this was over, it was found 
that the true believers were con: 
stantly seized with an_ inclination 
to pray during working hours, 
although they were never seen to 
do so in their leisure times, so that 
it became necessary to make & 
deduction from the pay for every 
prayer, which had the effect of con- 
siderably moderating the religious 
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ardour. One good old fellow and_ 


old fellah, though, did submit to the 
deduction, and ask leave regularly 
on Fridays to go to the Mosque: 
and the directors cleverly pro- 
posed that he* should pray for all, 
and, in consideration of so doing, 
receive pay for the time of absence. 
This arrangement smoothed matters 
greatly. The wages fixed were 
rather high, but the officer was able 
to adhere to them, and the men did 
not at all relish being sent off the 
works. It was customary for the 
sergeant to keep always enough 
money about him to settle with a 
man and discharge him on the spot, 
if he wouldn’t be obedient and 
work. When the offence was idle- 
ness, the culprit had the choice of 
being punished with the corbatch, 
or being discharged, and he gener- 
ally chose the corporal punishment. 
The fellahin understand, Captain 
Warren says, the meaning of jus- 
tice, but not the power of kindness. 
After a time they began to under- 
stand him, and he could always 
command labour at the known 
rates. In a strange village the hig- 
gling would have lasted a day or 
more, and, after all, the employer 
would have been imposed on. 
The arts of these people are very 
cunning. - They practise upon 
Europeans, and act their parts so 
cleverly, that it requires much ex- 
perience to escape being taken in. 
Though some of them are smart, 
strong men, they cannot manage 
barrow-work at all; wheeling seems 
in a very short time to exhaust 
them altogether. The patriarchal 
feeling is still so strong among 
them, that it was soon found that 
by treating the elders with a little 
consideration, a pretty stern disci- 


pline could be maintained among 
the younger. Every man_ was 
searched when he came off the 
works, and as another precau- 
tion against dishonesty, people 
of different races were mixed 
together in the gangs. No 
thief could trust a man of an- 
other nation, who would be sure to 
inform against him. They work 
best in summer, not caring for the 
heat, which is so far unfortunate 
for the explorations that English- 
men in Palestine are not generally 
in their best working trim during 
the hot weather. In winter they 
become very miserable creatures, 
and cannot understand how work- 
ing can keep them warm. Their 
idea, derived from some wiseacre 
among themselves, of the object of 
the explorations was,t that the 
Franks were dropping all round the 
walls of the Sanctuary small de- 
posits of gunpowder, which in time 
would grow to be large ones, and 
that when these should have suffi- 
ciently expanded, say in twenty 
years or so, the explorers would 
return with some machine and blow 
the whole place up. 

Here we must leave the explora- 
tion of the Holy City for the present, 
earnestly hoping that Captain War- 
ren and Sergeant Birtles, or some 
Engineers of equal energy, may ere 
long be able to give us much more 
information. We had purposed to 
follow our notice of the work by 
some account of the survey of the 
Sea of Galilee; but we have found 
so much to say that we have out- 
run our space, and must await an- 
other opportunity to speak of that 
water so familiar in name to us, 
and of the undying region about 
its coasts. 





* It seems that he was a descendant of the Prophet. 
+ In addition, we presume, to the search for treasure. 
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Tue next day at nocn M. LeuvieGandrin. My homages to Madame 
was closeted in his study with M. 
Gandrin. 

“Yes,” cried Louvier, “I have 
handsomely to the 
No one can say to 


behaved very 
beau Marquis. 
the contrary.” 

‘““'True,” answered Gandrin. ‘ Be- 
sides the easy terms for the transfer 
of the mortgages, that free bonus of 
1000 louis is a generous and noble 
act of munificence.” 

“Ts it not! and my youngster 
has already begun to do with it as 
I meant and expected. He has 
taken a fine apartment; he has 
bought a cowpé and horses; he has 
placed himself in the hands of the 
Chevalier de Finisterre; he is enter- 
ed at the Jockey Club. Parbleu, 
the 1000 louis will be soon gone.” 

“ And then?” 

“And then ?—why, he will have 
tasted the sweets of Parisian life. 
He will think with disgust of the 
vieux manoir. We can borrow no 
more. I must remain sole mort- 
gagee, and I shall behave as 
handsomely in buying his estates as 
I have behaved in increasing his 
income.” 

Here a clerk entered and said 
“that a monsieur wished to see M 
Louvier for a few minutes in pri- 
vate, on urgent business.” 

‘* Tell him to send in his card.” 

“He has declined to do so, but 
states that he has already the hon- 
our of your acquaintance.” 

“A writer in the press, perhaps ; 
or is he an artist ?” 

“T have not seen him before, 
monsieur, but he has the air trés 
comme il faut.” 

“Well, you may admit him. I 
will not detain you longer, my dear 


Bon jour.” 

Louvier bowed out M. Gandrin, 
and then rubbed his hands compla- 
cently. He was in high spirits. 
“ Aha, my dear Marquis, thou art in 
my trap now. Would it were thy 
father instead,” he muttered chuck- 
lingly, and then took his stand on 
his hearth, with his back to the 
fireless grate. There entered a gen- 
tleman, exceedingly well dressed— 
dressed according to the fashion, 
but still as became one of ripe mid- 
dle age, not desiring to pass for 
younger than he was. 

Iie was tall, with a kind of lofty 
ease in his air and his movements; 
not slight of frame, but spare enough 
to disguise the strength and endur- 
ance which belonged to sinews and 
thews of steel, freed from all super- 
fluous flesh, broad across the shoul- 
ders, thin in the flanks. His dark 
hair had in youth been luxuriant in 
thickness and curl; it was now 
clipped short, and had become bare 
at the temples, but it still retained 
the lustre of its colour and the crisp- 
ness of itsringlets. He wore neither 
beard nor moustache, and the dark- 
ness of his hair was contrasted by a 
clear fairness of complexion, health- 
ful, though somewhat pale, and eyes 
of that rare grey tint which has in 
it no shade of blue—peculiar eyes, 
which give a very distinct character 
to the face. The man must have 
been singularly handsome in youth; 
he was handsome still, though pro- 
bably in his forty-seventh or forty- 
eighth year, doubtless a very different 
kind of comeliness. ‘he form of the 
features and the contour of the face 
were those that suit the rounded 
beauty of the Greek outline, and such 
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beauty would naturally have been 
the attribute of the countenance in 
earlier days. But the cheeks were 
now thin, and with lines of care or 
sorrow between nostril and lip, so 
that the shape of the face seemed 
lengthened, and the features had 
become more salient. 

Louvier gazed at his visitor with 
a vague idea that he had seen him 
before, and could not remember 
where or- when, but, at all events, 
he recognised at the first glance a 
man of rank and of the great world. 

“Pray be seated, monsieur!” he 
said, resuming his own easy-chair. 

The visitor obeyed the invitation 
with a very graceful bend of his 
head, drew his chair near to \the 
financier’s, stretched his limbs with 
the ease of a man making himself 
at home, and fixing his calm bright 
eyes quietly on Louvier, said, with 
a bland smile— 

“My dear old friend, do you not 
rememberme? You are less altered 
than I am.” 

Louvier stared hard and long; 
his lip fell, his cheek paled, and at 


last he faltered out, ‘‘ Ciel/ is it 


possible! Victor—the Vicomte de 
Mauléon ?” 

“At your service, my dear Lou- 
vier.” 

There was a pause; the financier 
was evidently confused and em- 
barrassed, and not less evidently the 
visit of the ‘dear old friend’ was un- 
welcome. 

““Vicomte,” he said at last, “ this 
is indeed a surprise ; I thought you 
had long since quitted Paris for 
good.” ; 

“«Dhomme propose, &. Ihave 
returned, and mean to enjoy the 
rest of my days in the metropolis of 
the Graces and the Pleasures. What 
though we are not so young as we 
were, Louvier,—we have more vigor 
in us than the new generation; and 
though it may no longer befit us to 
renew the gay carousals of old, life 
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has still excitements as vivid for 
the social temperament and am- 
bitious mind. Yes, the roi des 
viveurs returns to Paris for a more 
solid throne than he filled before.” 

‘“* Are you serious?” 

““As serious as the French gaiety 
will permit one to be.” 

* Alas, M. le Vicomte! Can you 
flatter yourself that you will regain 
the society you have quitted, and 
the name you have——” 

Louvier stopped short; some- 
thing in the Vicomte’s eye daunted 
him. 

“The name I have laid aside for 
convenience of travel. Princes tra- 
vel incognito, and so may a simple 
gentilhomme. ‘ Regain my place in 
society,’ say you? Yes; it is not 
that which troubles me.” 

“* What does ?” 

“The consideration whether on a 
very modest income I can be sufli- 
ciently esteemed for myself to render 
that society more pleasant than 
ever. Ah, mon cher! why recoil? 
why so frightened? Do you think 
I am going to ask you for money? 
Have I ever done so since we 
parted ? and did I ever do so before 
without repaying you? Bah! you 
roturiers are worse than the Bour- 
bons. You never learn nor unlearn. 
‘ Fors non mutat genus.” 

The magnificent millionnaire, ac- 
customed to the homage of grandees 
from the faubourg and lions from 
the Chaussée d’Antin, rose to his 
feet in superb wrath, less at the 
taunting words than at the haughti- 
ness of mien with which they were 
uttered. 

“Monsieur, I cannot permit you 
to address me in that tone. Do 
you mean to insult me?” 

“Certainly not. Tranquillise your 
nerves, reseat yourself, and listen ; 
—reseat yourself, [ say.” 

Louvier dropped into his chair. 

‘““No,” resumed the Vicomte, 
politely, “I do not come here to in- 
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sult you, neither do I come to ask 
money ; I assume that I am in my 
rights when I ask M. Louvier what 
has become of Louise Duval ?” 

“Louise Duval! I know nothing 
about her.” 

‘Possibly not now; but you did 
know her well enough, when we 
two parted, to be a candidate for 
her hand. You did know her 
enough to solicit my good offices in 
promotion of your suit; and you 
did, at my advice, quit Paris to seek 
her at Aix-la-Chapelle.” 

““What! have you, M. de Mau- 
léon, not heard news of her since 
that day ?” 

“T decline to accept your question 
as an answer to mine. You went to 
Aix-la-Chapelle; you saw Louise 
Duval; at my urgent request she 
condescended to accept your hand.” 

“No, M. de Mauléon, she did 
not accept my hand. I did not even 
see her. The day before I arrived 
at Aix-la-Chapelle she had left it— 
not alone—left it with her lover.” 

“Her lover! You do not mean 
the miserable Englishmen who——” 

“No Englishman,” interrupted 
Louvier, fiercely. ‘“ Enough that 
the step she took placed an eternal 
barrier between her and myself. I 
have never even sought to hear of 
her since that day. Vicomte, that 
woman was the one love of my life. 
I loved her, as you must have known, 
to folly—to madness. And how was 
my love requited? Ah! you open 
avery deep wound, M. le Vicomte.” 

“ Pardon me, Louvier; I did not 
give you credit for feelings so keen 
and so genuine, nor did I think my- 
self thus easily affected by matters 
belonging to a past life so remote 
from the present. For whom did 
Louise forsake you ?” 

“Tt matters not—he is dead.” 


“T regret to hear that; I might 
have avenged you?” 

“T need no one to avenge my 
wrong. Let this pass.” 
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“ Not yet. Louise, you say, fled 
with a seducer? So proud as she 
was, I can scarcely believe it.” 

“Oh, it was not with a roturier 
she fled; her pride would not have 
allowed that.” 

“He must have deceived her 
somehow. Did she continue to live 
with him ?” 

“That question, at least, I can 
answer; for though I lost all trace 
of her life, his life was pretty well 
known to me till its end; and a 
very few months after she fled he 
was enchained to another. Let us 
talk of her no more.” 

“ Ay, ay,” muttered De Mauléon, 
“some disgraces are not to be re- 
deemed, and therefore not to be dis- 
cussed. To me, though a relation, 
Louise Duval was but little known, 
and after what you tell me, I cannot 
dispute your right to say, ‘talk of 
her no more.’ You loved her, and 
she wronged you. My poor Louvier, 
pardon me if I made an old wound 
bleed afresh.” 

These words were said with a cer- 
tain pathetic tenderness; they soft- 
ened Louvier towards the speaker. 

After a short pause the Vicomte 
swept his hand over his brow, as if 
to dismiss from his mind a painful 
and obtrusive thought ; then, with a 
changed expression of countenance 
—an expression frank and winning 
—with voice and with manner in 
which no vestige remained of the 
irony or the haughtiness with which 
he had resented the frigidity of his 
reception, he drew his chair still 
nearer to Louvier’s, and resumed: 
‘Our situations, Paul Louvier, are 
much changed since we two became 
friends. I then coald say, ‘Open 
sesame’ to whatever recesses, for- 
bidden to vulgar footsteps, the ad- 
venturer whom I took by the hand 
might wish to explore. In those 
days my heart was warm; I liked 
you, Louvier—honestly liked you. 
I think our personal acquaintance 
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commenced in some gay gathering 
of young vivewrs, whose behaviour 
to you offended my sense of good 
breeding ?” 

Louvier coloured, and muttered 
inaudibly. 

De Mauléon continued: “I felt it 
due to you to rebuke their incivili- 
ties, the more so as you evinced on 
that occasion your own superiority 
in sense and temper, permit me 
to add, with no lack of becoming 
spirit.” 

Louvier bowed his head, evident- 
ly gratified. 

“From that day we became fa- 
miliar. If any obligation to me 
were incurred, you would not have 
been slow to return it. On more 
than one occasion when I was 
rapidly wasting money—and money 
was plentiful with you—you gener- 
ously offered me your purse. On 
more than one occasion [ accepted 
the offer; and you would never 
have asked repayment if I had not 
insisted on repaying. I was no less 
grateful for your aid.” 

Louvier made a movement as if 
to extend his hand, but he checked 
the impulse. 

“There was another attraction 
which drew me towards you. [I 
recognised in your character a cer- 
tain power in sympathy with that 
power which I imagined lay dor- 
mant in myself, and not to be found 
among the /reluguets and lions who 
were my more habitual associates. 
Do you not remember some hours 
of serious talk we have had together 
when we lounged in the Tuileries, 
or sipped our coffee in the garden of 
the Palais Royal?—hours when we 
forgot that those were the haunts of 
idlers, and thought of the stormy 
actions affecting the history of the 
world of which they had been the 
scene—hours when I confided to 
you, as | confided to no other man, 
the ambitious hopes for the future 
which my follies in the present, 
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alas! were hourly tending to frus- 
trate ?” 

“Ay, I remember the starlit 
night; it was not in the gardens 
of the Tuileries nor in the Palais 
Royal,—it was on the Pont déla 
Concorde, on which we had paused, 
noting the starlight on the waters, 
that you said, pointing towards the 
walls of the Corps Législatif, ‘ Paul, 
when I once get into the Chamber, 
how long will it take me to become 
First Minister of France?’” 

“Did I say so?—possibly; but 
I was too young then for admission 
to the Chamber, and I fancied I 
had so many years yet to spare in 
idle loiterings at the Fountain of 
Youth. Pass over these circum- 
stances. You became in love with 
Louise. I told you her troubled 
history; it did not diminish your 
love; and then I frankly favoured 
your suit. You set out for Aix-la- 
Chapelle a day or two afterwards— 
then fell the thunderbolt which 
shattered my existence—and we 
have never met again till this hour. 
You did not receive me kindly, Paul 
Louvier.” 

“But,” said Louvier, falteringly 
—“but since you refer to that 
thunderbolt, you cannot but be 
aware that—that “ 

“T was subjected to a calumny 
which I expect those who have 
known me as well as you did to 
assist me now to refute.” 

“If it be really a calumny.” 

“Heavens, man! could you ever 
doubt that?” cried De Mauléon, 
with heat; “ever doubt that I 
would rather have blown out my 
brains than allowed them even 
to conceive the idea of a crime so 
base ?” 

‘*Pardon me,” answered Louvier 
meekly, “but [ did not return to 
Paris for months after you had dis- 
appeared. My mind was unsettled 
by the news that awaited me at 
Aix; I_sought to distract it by 
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travel—visited Holland and Eng- 
Jand; and when I did return to 
Paris, all that I heard of your story 
was the darker side of it. I wil- 
lingly listen to your own account. 
You. never took, or at least never 
accepted, the Duchesse de iF) 
jewels; and your friend M. de N. 
never sold them to one jeweller and 
obtained their substitutes in paste 
from another?” 

The Vicomte made a perceptible 
effort to repress an impulse of rage ; 
then reseating himself in his chair, 
and with that slight shrug of the 
shoulder by which a Frenchman 
implies to himself that rage would 
be out of place, replied calmly, 
“M. de N. did as you say, but, of 
course, not employed by me, nor 
with my knowledge. Listen; the 
truth is this—the time has come to 
tell it: Before you left Paris for 
Aix I found myself on the brink of 
ruin. I had glided towards it with 


my characteristic recklessness—with 
that scorn of money for itself— 


that sanguine confidence in the fa- 
vour of fortune which are vices 
common to every roi des viveurs. 
Poor mock Alexanders that we 
spendthrifts are in youth! we divide 
all we have among others, and when 
asked by some prudent friend ‘ What 
have you left for your own share ?’ 
answer ‘Hope.’ I knew, of course, 
that my patrimony was rapidly van- 
ishing; but then my horses were 
matchless. I had enough to last 
me for years on their chance of win- 
ning—of course they would win. 
But you may recollect when we 
parted that I was troubled,—credi- 
tors’ bills before me; usurers’ bills 
too,—and you, my dear Louvier, 
pressed on me your purse; were 
angry when I refused it. Howcould 
ITaccept? All my chance of repay- 
ment was in the speed of a horse. 
I believed in that chance for myself ; 
but for a trustful friend, no. Ask 
your own heart now—nay, I will 
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not say heart—ask your own com- 
mon-sense, whether a man who then 
put aside your purse—spendthrift, 
vaurien though he might be—was 
likely to steal or accept a woman’s 
jewels— Va, mon pauvre Louvier, 
again I say, ‘Fors non mutat genus.’” 

Despite the repetition of the dis- 
pleasing patrician motto, such re- 
miniscences of his visitor’s motley 
character—irregular, turbulent, the 
reverse of severe, but, in its own 
loose way, grandly generous and 
grandly brave—struck both on the 
common-sense and the heart of the 
listener; and the Frenchman re- 
cognised the Frenchman. Louvier 
doubted De Mauléon’s word no 
more, bowed his head, and said, 
“Victor de Mauléon, I have wrong- 
ed you—go on.” 

“On the day after you left for 
Aix came that horse-race on which 
my all depended: it was lost. The 
loss absorbed the whole of my re- 
maining fortune; it absorbed about 
20,000 francs in excess, a debt of 
honour to De N., whom you called 
my friend : friend he was not; im- 
itator, follower, flatterer, yes. Still 
I deemed him enough my friend to 
say to him, ‘Give me a little time 
to pay the money; I must sell my 
stud, or write to my only living 
relation from whom I have expec- 
tations.’ You remember that relation 
—Jacques de Mauléon, old and un- 
married. By De N.’s advice I did 
write to my kinsman. No answer 
came; but what did come were 
fresh bills from creditors. I then 
calmly calculated my assets. The 
sale of my stud and effects might 
suffice to pay every sow that I 
owed, including my debt to DeN.; 
but that was not quite certain—at 
all events, when the debts were paid 
I should be beggared. Well, you 
know, Louvier, what we Frenchmen 
are: how Nature has denied to us 
the quality of patience; how invol- 
untarily suicide presents itself to us 
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when hope is lost—and_ suicide 
seemed to me here due to honour— 
viz., to the certain discharge of my 
liabilities—for the stud and effects 
of Victor de Mauléon, rot des viveurs, 
would command much higher prices 
if he died like Cato than if he ran 
away from his fate like Pompey. 
Doubtless De N. guessed my inten- 
tion from my words or my manner; 
but on the very day in which I had 
made all preparations for quitting 
the world from which sunshine 
had vanished, I received in a blank 
envelope bank-notes amounting to 
70,000 francs, and the post-mark on 
the envelope was that of the town 
of Fontainebleau, near to which lived 
my rich kinsman Jacques. I took 
it for granted that the sum came 
from him. Displeased as he might 
have been with my wild career, still 
I was his natural heir. The sum 
sufficed to pay my debt to De N., 
to all creditors, and leave a surplus. 
My sanguine spirits returned. I 
would sell my stud; I would re- 
trench, reform, go to my kinsman 
as the penitent son. The fatted calf 
would* be killed, and I should wear 
purple yet. You understand that, 
Louvier ?” 

“Yes, yes; so like you. Go on.” 

“Now, then, came the thunder- 
bolt! Ah! in those sunny days 
you used to envy me for being so 
spoilt by women. The Duchesse 
de had conceived for me one 
of those romantic fancies which 
women without children, and with 
ample leisure for the waste of affec- 
tion, do sometimes conceive for very 
ordinary men younger than them- 
selves, but in whom they imagine 
they discover sinners to reform or 
heroes to exalt. I had been hon- 
oured by some notes from the 
Duchesse in which this sort of ro- 
mance was owned. I had not re- 
plied to them encouragingly. In 
truth, my heart was then devoted 
to another,—the English girl whom 


I had wooed as my wife—who, de- 
spite her parents’ retractation of their 
consent to our union when they 
learned how dilapidated were my 
fortunes, pledged herself to remain 
faithful to me, and wait for better 
days.” Again De Mauléon paused in 
suppressed emotion, and then went 
on hurriedly: ‘‘No, the Duchesse 
did not inspire me with guilty pas- 
sion, but she did inspire me with an 
affectionate respect. I felt that she 
was by nature meant to be a great 
and noble creature, and was, never- 
theless, at that moment wholly mis- 
led from her right place amongst 
women by an illusion of mere im- 
agination about a man who hap- 
pened then to be very much talked 
about, and perhaps resembled some 
Lothario in the novels which she 
was always reading. We lodged, 
as you may remember, in the same 
house.” 

“Yes, I remember. I remember 
how you once took me to a great 
ball given by the Duchesse; how 
handsome I thought her, though no 
longer young; and you say right— 
how I did envy you, that night!” 

“From that might, however, the 
Duc, not unnaturally, became jealous. 
He reproved the Duchesse for her 
too amiable manner towards a mau- 
vais sujet like myself, and forbade 
her in future to receive my visits. 
It was then that these notes became 
frequent and clandestine, brought 
to me by her maid, who took back 
my somewhat chilling replies. 

“But to proceed. In the flush 
of my high spirits, and in the inso- 
lence of magnificent ease with which 
I paid De N. the trifle I owed him, 
something he said made my heart 
stand still. I told him that the 
money received had come from 
Jacques de Mauléon, and that I was 
going down to his house that day 
to thank him. He replied, ‘ Don't 
go; it did not come from him.’ 
‘It must; see the post-mark of the 
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envelope—Fontainebleau.’ ‘I posted 
it at Fontainebleau.’ ‘You sent me 
the money, you!’ ‘Nay, that is 
beyond my means. Where it came 
from,’ said this misérable, ‘much 
more may yet come;’ and then he 
narrated, with that cynicism so in 
vogue at Paris, how he had told the 
Duchesse (who knew him as my in- 
timate associate) of my stress of cir- 
cumstance, of his fear that I medi- 
tated something desperate; how 
she gave him the jewels to sell and 
-to substitute; how, in order to 
baffle my suspicion and frustrate 
my scruples, he had gone to Fon- 
tainebleau and there posted the en- 
velope containing the bank-notes, 
out of which he secured for. himself 
the payment he deemed otherwise 
imperilled. De N. having made 


this confession, hurried down the 
stairs swiftly enough to save himself 
a descent by the window. Do you 
believe me still?” 

“Yes; you were always so hot- 
blooded, and De N. so considerate 


of self, I believe you implicitly.” 


““Of course I did what any man 
would do—I wrote a hasty letter to 
the Duchesse, stating all my grati- 
tude for an act of pure friendship 
so noble; urging also the reasons 
that rendered it impossible for a 
man of honour to profit by such an 
-act. Unhappily, what had been 
sent was paid away ere I knew the 
facts; but I could not bear the 
thought of life till my debt to her 
was acquitted; in short, Louvier, 
‘conceive for yourself the sort of 
letter which I—which any honest 
-man—would write, under circum- 
stances so cruel.” 

‘‘H’m!” grunted Louvier. 

“Something, however, in my 
letter, conjoined with what De N. had 
told her as to my state of mind, 
alarmed this poor woman, who had 
deigned to take in me an interest so 
‘little deserved. Her reply, very 
:agitated and incoherent, was brought 
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to me by her maid, who had taken 
my letter, and by whom, as I before 
said, our correspondence had been 
of late carried on. In her reply 
she implored me to decide, to reflect 
on nothing till I had seen her; 
stated how the rest of her day was 
pre-engaged ; and since to visit her 
openly had been made _ impossible 
by the Duc’s interdict, enclosed the 
key to the private entrance to her 
rooms, by which I could gain an 
interview with her at ten o’clock 
that night, an hour at which the 
Duc had informed her he should be 
out till late at his club. Now, 
however great the indiscretion which 
the Duchesse here committed, it is 
due to her memory to say, that I 
am convinced that her dominant 
idea was that I meditated  self- 
destruction; that no time was to 
be lost to save me from it; and for 
the rest she trusted to the influence 
which a woman’s tears and adjura- 
tions and reasonings have over even 
the strongest and hardest men. It is 
only one of those coxcombs in whom 
the world of fashion abounds who 
could have admitted a thought that 
would have done wrong to the im- 
pulsive, generous, imprudent eager- 
ness of a woman to be in time to 
save from death by his own hand a 
feltow-being for whom she had con- 
ceived an interest. I so construed 
her note. At the hour she named 
I admitted myself into the rooms 
by the key she sent. You know 
the rest: I was discovered by the 
Due and by the agents of police in 
the cabinet in which the Duchesse’s 
jewels were kept. The key that 
admitted me into the cabinet was 
found in my possession.” 

De Mauléon’s voice here faltered, 
and he covered his face with a con- 
vulsive hand. Almost in the same 
breath he recovered from visible sign 
of emotion, and went on with a 
half-laugh. 

“Ah! you envied me, did you, 
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for being spoiled by the women ? 
Enviable position indeed was mine 
that night. The Duc obeyed the 
first impulse of his wrath. He 
imagined that I had dishonoured 
him : he would dishonour me in re- 
turn. Easier to his pride, too, a 
charge against the robber of jewels 
than against a favoured lover of his 
wife. But when I, obeying the 
first necessary obligation of honour, 
invented on the spur of the moment 
the story by which the Duchesse’s 
reputation was cleared from suspi- 
cion, accused myself of a frantic 
passion and the trickery of a fabri- 
cated key, the Duc’s true nature of 
gentilhomme came back. He re- 
tracted the charge which he could 
scarcely even at the first blush have 
felt to be well founded ; and as the 
sole charge left was simply that 
which men comme il faut do not re- 
fer to criminal courts and police in- 
vestigations, I was left to make my 
bow unmolested and retreat to my 
own rooms, awaiting there such com- 
munications as the Duc might deem 
it right to convey to me on the mor- 
row. 

“But on the morrow the Duc, 
with his wife and personal suite, 
quitted Paris en rowte for Spain ; the 
bulk of his retinue, including the of- 
fending abigail, was discharged ; 
and, whether through these servants 
or through the police, the story be- 
fore evening was in the mouth of 
every gossip in club or café—ex- 
aggerated, distorted, to my ignominy 
and shame. My detection in the 
cabinet, the sale of the jewels, the 
substitution of paste by De N., who 
was known to be my servile imitator, 
and reputed to be my abject tool; 
all my losses on the turf, my debts,-.- 
all these scattered fibres of flax were 
twisted together in a rope that would 
have hanged a dog with a much bet- 
ter name than mine. If some dis- 
believed that I could be a thief, few 
of those who should have known me 


best held me guiltless of a baseness 
almost equal to that of theft—the 
exaction of profit from the love of a 
foolish woman.” 

‘““But you could have told your. 
own tale, shown the letters you had 
received from the Duchesse, and 
cleared away every stain on your 
honour.” 

‘“* How ?—shown her letters, ruined 
her character, even stated that she 
had caused her jewels to be sold for 
the uses of a young vowé/ Ah no, 
Louvier. I would rather have gone 
to the galleys!” 

“H’m !” grunted Louvier again. 

“The Duc generously gave me 
better means of righting myself. 
Three days after he quitted Paris 
I received a letter from him, very 
politely written, expressing his great 
regret that any words implying the 
suspicion too monstrous and absurd 
to need refutation should have es- 
caped him in the surprise of the 
moment; but stating that since the 
offence I had owned was one that 
he could not overlook, he was under 
the necessity of asking the only 
reparation I could make. That if 
it ‘deranged’ me to quit Paris, he 
would return to it for the purpose re- 
quired; but that if I would give him 
the additional satisfaction of suiting 
his convenience, he should prefer to 
await my arrival at Bayonne, where 
he was detained by the indisposition 
of the Duchesse.” 

“ You have still that letter?” asked 
Louvier, quickly. 

‘“Yes; with other more important 
documents constituting what I may 
call my piéces justificatives. 

“T need not say that I replied 
stating the time at which I should 
arrive at Bayonne, and the hotel at 
which I should await the Duc’s 
command. Accordingly I set out 
that same day, gained the hotel 
named, despatched to the Duc 
the announcement of my arrival, 
and was considering how I should 
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obtain a second in some officer 
quartered in the town—for my sore- 
ness and reséntment at the marked 
coldness of my former acquaintan- 
ces at Paris had forbidden me to seek 
a second among any of that faith- 
less number—when the Duc himself 
entered my room. Judge of -my 
amaze at seeing him in person ; judge 
how much greater the amaze be- 
came when he advanced with a grave 
but cordial smile, offering me his 
hand ! 

““M. de 


Mauléon,’ said he, 


‘since I wrote to you, facts have 
become known to me which would 
induce me rather to ask your friend- 
ship than call on you to defend 


ag life. Madame la Duchesse 
been seriously ill since we left 
Paris, and I refrained from all 
explanations likely to add to the 
hysterical excitement under which 
she was suffering. It is only this 
day that her mind became collected, 
and she herself then gave me her 
entire. confidence. Monsieur, she 
insisted on my reading the letters 
that you addressed to her. Those 
letters, monsieur,, suffice to prove 
your innocence of any design against 
my peace. The Duchesse has so 
candidly avowed her own indiscre- 
tion, has so clearly established the 
distinction between indiscretion and 
guilt, that I have granted her 
my pardon with a lightened heart 
and a firm belief that we shall be 
happier together than we have been 
et. 


“The Duc continued his journey 
the next day, but he subsequently 
honoured me with two or three letters 
written as friend to friend, and in 
which you will find repeated the 
substance of what I have stated him 
to say by word of mouth.” 

“ But why not then have returned 
to Paris? Such letters, at least, 

ou might have shown, and in brav- 
ing your calumniators you would 
have soon lived them down.” 
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“You forget that I was a ruined 
man. When, by the sale of my 
horses, &c., my debts, including 
what was owed to the Duchesse, and 
which I remitted to the Duc, were 
discharged, the balance left to me 
would not have maintained me a 
week at Paris. Besides, I felt so 
sore, so indignant. Paris and the 
Parisians had become to me so hate- 
ful. And to crown all, that girl, 
that English girl whom I had so 
loved, on whose fidelity I had so 
counted—well, I received a letter 
from her, gently but coldly bidding 
me farewell for ever. I donot think 
she believed me guilty of theft, but 
doubtless the offence I had confessed, 
in order to save the honour of the 
Duchesse, could but seem to her 
all-sufficient! Broken in_ spirit, 
bleeding at heart to the very core, 
still self-destruction was no longer 
to be thought of. I would not die 
till I could once more lift up my head 
as Victor de Mauléon.” ’ 

“What then became of you, my 
poor Victor ?” 

“Ah! that is a tale too long for 
recital. 1 have played so many parts 
that I am puzzled to recognise my 
own identity with the Victor de Mau- 
léon whose name I abandoned. I 
have been a soldier in Algeria, and 
won my cross on the field of battle 
—that cross and my colone!’s letter 
are among my piéces justificatives. 
I have been a gold-digger in Cali- 
fornia, a speculator in New York, of 
late in callings obscure and humble. 
But in all my adventures, under what- 
ever name, I have earned testimonials 
of probity, could manifestations of 
so vulgar a virtue be held of account 
by the enlightened people of Paris. 
I come now to a close. The Vi- 
comte de Mauléon is about to re- 
appear in Paris, and the first to 
whom he announces that sublime 
avatar is Paul Louvier. When 
settled in some modest apartment, 
I shall place in your hands my 
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pieces justificatives. I shall ask you 
to summon my surviving relations 
or connections, among which are the 
Counts de Vandemar, Beauvilliers, 
De Passy, and the Marquis de Roche- 
briant, with any friends of your own 
who sway the opinions of the Great 
World. You will place my justifi- 
cation before them, expressing your 
own opinion that it suffices ;—in a 
word, you will give me the sanction 
of your countenance. For the rest, 
I trust to myself to propitiate the 
kindly and to silence the calum- 
nious. I have spoken; what say 
you?” 

“You overrate my power in 
society. Why not appeal yourself 
to your high-born relations ? ” 

“No, Louvier; I have too well 
considered the case to alter my 
decision. It is through you, and 
you alone, that I shall approach my 
relations. My vindicator must be 
a man of whom the vulgar cannot 
say, ‘Oh, he is a relation—a fellow- 
noble: those aristocrats whitewash 
each other.’ It must be an author- 
ity with the public at targe—a 
bourgeois, a millionnaire, a roi de la 
Bourse. I choose you, and that 
ends the discussion.” 

Louvier could not help laughing 
good-humouredly at the sang froid 
of the Vicomte. He was once more 
under the domination of a man who 
had for a time dominated all with 
whom he lived. 

De Mauléon continued: “ Your 
task will be easy enough. Society 
changes rapidly at Paris. Few per- 
sons now exist who have more than 
a vague recollection of the circum- 
stances which can be so easily ex- 
plained to my complete vindication 
when the vindication comes from a 
man of your solid respectability and 
social influence. Besides, I have 
political objects in view. You are 
a Liberal; the Vandemars and Roche- 
briants are Legitimists. I prefer 
a@ godfather on the Liberal side. 


Pardieu, mon ami, why such co- 
quettish hesitation? Said and done. 
Your hand on it.” . 

“There is my hand then. I will 
do all I can to help you.” 

“I know you will, old friend; and 
you do both kindly and wisely.” 
Here De Mauléon cordially pressed 
the hand he held and departed. 

On gaining the street, the Vicomte 
glided into a neighbouring court- 
yard, in which he had left his jiacre, 
and bade the coachman drive towards 
the Boulevard Sebastopol. On the 
way, he took from a small bag that 
he had left in the carriage the flaxen 
wig and pale whiskers which distin- 
guished M. Lebeau, and mantled his 
elegant habiliments in an immense 
cloak, which he had also left in the 
Jiacre. Arrived at the Boulevard 
Sebastopol, he drew up the collar of 
the cloak so as to conceal much of 
his face, stopped the driver, paid 
him quickly, and, bag in hand, hur- 
ried on to another stand of jiacres 
at a little distance, entered one, 
drove to the Faubourg Montmartre, 
dismissed the vehicle at the mouth 
of a street not far from M. Lebeau’s 
office, and gained on foot the private 
side door of the house, let himself 
in with his latch-key, entered the 
private room on the inner side of 
his office, locked the door, and pro- 
ceeded leisurely to exchange the bril- 
liant appearance which the Vicomte 
de Mauléon had borne on his visit 
to the millionnaire, for the sober 
raiment and bourgeois air of M. Le- 
beau, the letter-writer. 

Then after locking up his former 
costume in a drawer of his secretaire, 
he sat himself down and wrote th 
following lines: 

“Dear M. Georces,—I advise 
you strongly, from information that 
has just reached me, to lose no time 
in pressing M. Savarin to repay the 
sum I recommended you to lend 
him, and for which you hold his bill 
due this day. The scandal of legal 
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measures against a writer so distin- 
guished should be avoided if pos- 
sible. He will avoid it and get the 
money somehow. But he must be 
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urgently pressed. If you neglect 
this warning, my responsibility is 
past.—Agréez mes sentimens les plus 
sincéres. J. L.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


The Marquis de Rochebriant is no 
longer domiciled in an attic in the 
gloomy faubourg. See him now in 
a charming appartement de gargon au 
premier in the Rue du Helder, close 
by the promenades and haunts of 
the mode. It had been furnished 
and inhabited by a brilliant young 
provincial from Bordeaux, who, com- 
ing into an inheritance of 100,000 
francs, had rushed up to Paris to 
enjoy himself, and make his mil- 
lion at the Bourse. He had enjoyed 
himself thoroughly—he had been a 
darling of the demi-monde. He had 
been a successful and an inconstant 
gallant. Zélie had listened to his 
vows of eternal love, and his offers 
of unlimited cachemires. Désirée, 
succeeding Zélice, had assigned to 
him her whole heart, or all that was 
left of it, in gratitude for the ardour 
of his passion, and the diamonds 
and coupé which accompanied and 
attested the ardour. The superb 
Hortense, supplanting Désirée, re- 
ceived his visits in the charming 
apartment he furnished for her, and 
entertained him and his friends at 
the most delicate little suppers, for 
the moderate sum of 4000 francs a- 
month. Yes, he had enjoyed him- 
self thoroughly, but he had not 
made a million at the Bourse. Be- 
fore the year was out, the 100,000 
francs were gone. Compelled to 
return to his province, and by his 
hard-hearted relations ordained, on 
penalty of starvation, to marry the 
daughter of an avoué, for the sake 
of her dot and a share in the hated 


drudgery of the avoué’s business,— 
his apartment was to be had for a 
tenth part of the original cost of its 


furniture. A certain Chevalier de 
Finisterre, to whom Louvier had 
introduced the Marquis as a useful 
fellow, who knew Paris, and would 
save him from being cheated, had 
secured this bijou of an apartment 
for Alain, and concluded the bargain 
for the bagatelle of £500. The 
Chevalier took the same advanta- 
geous occasion to purchase the Eng- 
lish well-bred hack, and the neat 
coupé and horses which the Borde- 
lais was also necessitated to dispose 
of. These purchases made, the 
Marquis had some 5000 frances 
(£200) left out of Louvier’s premium 
of £1000. The Marquis, however, 
did not seem alarmed or dejected by 
the sudden diminution of capital so 
expeditiously effected. The easy 
life thus commenced seemed to him 
too natural to be fraught with dan- 
ger: and easy though it was, it was 
a very simple and modest sort of life 
compared with that of many other 
men of his age to whom Enguerrand 
had introduced him, though most of 
them had an income less than his, 
and few, indeed, of them were his 
equals in dignity of birth. Could a 
Marquis de Rochebriant, if he lived 
at Paris at all, give less than 3000 
francs a-year for his apartment, or 
mount a more humble establishment 
than that confined to a valet and a 
tiger, two horses for his coupé and 
one for the saddle? ‘ Impossible,’ 
said the Chevalier de Finisterre, de- 
cidedly ; and the Marquis bowed to 
s) high an authority. He thought 
within himself, ‘If I find in a few 
months that I am exceeding my 
means, I can but dispose of my 
rooms and my horses, and return to 
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Rochebriant a richer man by far 
than I left it.’ 

To/say truth, the brilliant seduc 
tions of Paris had’already produced 
their effect, not only on the habits, 
but on the character and cast of 
thought, which the young noble had 
brought with him from the feudal 
and melancholy Bretagne. 

Warmed by the kindness with 
which, once introduced by his pop- 
ular kinsmen, he was everywhere 
received, the reserve or shyness 
which is the compromise between 
the haughtiness of self-esteem and 
the painful doubt of appreciation by 
others, rapidly melted away. He 
caught insensibly the polished tone, 
at once so light and so cordial, of 
his new-made friends. With all 
the efforts of the democrats to estab- 
lish equality and fraternity, it is 
among the aristocrats that equality 
and fraternity are most to be found. 
All gentilshommes in the best society 
are equals; and whether they em- 
brace or fight each other, they em- 
brace or fight as brothers of the same 
family. But with the tone of man- 
ners, Alain de Rochebriant imbibed 
still more insensibly the lore of that 
philosophy which young idlers in 
pursuit of pleasure teach to each 
other. Probably in all civilised 
and luxurious capitals that philoso- 
phy is very much the same among 
the same class of idlers at the same 
age; probably it flourishes in Pekin 
not less than at Paris. If Paris has 
the credit, or discredit, of it more 
than any other capital, it is because 
in Paris more than in any other 
capital it charms the eye by grace 
and amuses the ear by wit. A phil- 
osophy which takes the things of 
this life very easily—which has a 
smile and a shrug of the shoulders 
for any pretender to the Heroic— 
which subdivides the wealth of 
passion into the pocket-money of 
caprices—is always in or out of 
love ankle-deep, never venturing a 


plunge—which, light of heart as of 
tongue, turns ‘the solemn _plaus- 
ibilities’ of earth into subjects for 
epigrams and bons mots,—it jests at 
loyalty to kings, and turns up its 
nose at enthusiasm for common- 
wealths—it abjures all grave studies 
—it shuns all profound emotions. 
We have crowds of such _philoso- 
phers in London; but there they 
are less noticed, because the agree- 
able attributes of the sect are there 
dimmed and obfuscated. It is not 
a philosophy that flowers richly in 
the reek of fogs, and in the teeth of 
east winds; it wants for full de- 
velopment the light atmosphere of 
Paris. Now this philosophy began 
rapidly to exercise its charms upon 
Alain de Rochebriant. Even in the 
society of professed Legitimists, he 
felt that faith had deserted the 
Legitimist creed, or taken refuge 
only as a companion of religion in 
the hearts of high-born women and 
a small minority of priests. His 
chivalrous loyalty still struggled to 
keep its ground, but its roots were 
very much loosened. He saw—for 
his natural intellect was keen—that 
the cause of the Bourbon was hope- 
less, at least for the present, because 
it had ceased, at least for the pre- 
ent, to be a cause. His political 
creed thus shaken, with it was 
shaken also that adherence to the 
past which had stifled his ambition 
of a future. That ambition began 
to breathe and to stir, though he 
owned it not to others—though, as 
yet, he scarce distinguished its whis- 
pers, much less directed its move- 
ments towards any definite object. 
Meanwhile, all that he knew of his 
ambition was the new-born desire 
for social success. 

We see him, then, under the quick 
operation of this change in senti- 
ments and habits reclined on the 
Jauteuil before his fireside, and 
listening to his college friend, of 
whom we have so long lost sight, 
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Frederic Lemercier. Frederic had 
breakfasted with Alain—a breakfast 
such as might have contented the 
author of the Almanach des Gour- 
mands, and provided from the Café 
Anglais, Frederic has just thrown 
aside his regalia. 

“ Pardieu! my dear Alain. If 
Louvier has no sinister olject in the 
generosity of his dealings with you, 
he will have raised himself prodig- 
iously in my estimation. I shall 
forsake, in his favour, my allegiance 
to Duplessis, though that clever 
fellow has just made a wondrous 
coup in the Egyptians, and I gained 
40,000 francs by having followed 
his advice. But if Duplessis has a 
head as long as Louvier’s, he cer- 
tainly has not an equal greatness of 
soul. Still, my dear friend, will 
you pardon me if I speak frankly, 
= jin the way of a warning hom- 
ily ? 

“Speak; you cannot oblige me 
more.” 

“Well, then, I know that you 
can no more live at Paris in the 


way you are doing, or mean to do, 
without some fresh addition to your 
income, than a lion could live in 
the Jardin des Plantes upon an 
allowance of two mice a-week.” 


“T don’t see that. Deducting 
what I pay to my aunt—and I can- 
not get her to take more than 6000 
francs a-year—I have 700 napoleons 
left, net and clear. My rooms and 
stables are equipped, and I have 
2500 francs in hand. On 700 
napoleons a-year, I calculate that I 
can very easily live as I do; and if 
I fail—well, I must return to Roche- 
briant. Seven hundred napoleons 
a-year will be a magnificent rental 
there.” 

Frederic shook his head. 

“You do not know how one ex- 
pense leads to another. Above all, 
you do not calculate the chief part 
of one’s expenditure—the unfore- 
seen. You will play at the Jockey 
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Club and lose half your income in 
a night.” 

“T shall never touch a card.” 

“So you say now, innocent as a 
lamb of the force of example. At 
all events, beau seigneur, I presume 
you are not going to resuscitate the 
part of the Ermite de la Chaussée 
@ Antin ; and the fair Parisiennes 
are demons of extravagance.” 

“Demons whom I shall not 
court.” 

“Did I say you would? They 
will court you. Before another 
month has flown, you will be inun- 
dated with billets-douz.” 

“It is not a shower that will 
devastate my humble harvest. But, 
mon cher, we are falling upon very 
gloomy topics. Laissez-moi tran- 
guille in my illusions, if illusions 
they be. Ah, you cannot conceive 
what a new life opens to the man 
who, like myself, has passed the 
dawn of his youth in privation and 
fear, when he suddenly acquires 
competence and hope. If it last 
only a year, it will be something to 
say ‘ Vixi.’” 

“Alain,” said Frederic, very ear- 
nestly, “believe me, I should not 
have assumed the ungracious and 
inappropriate task of Mentor, if it 
were only a year’s experience at 
stake, or if you were in the position 
of men like myself—free from the 
encumbrance of a great name and 
heavily mortgaged lands. Should 
you fail to pay regularly the interest 
due to Louvier, he has the power to 
put up at public auction, and there 
to buy in for himself your chdteau 
and domain.” 

“T am aware that in strict law 
he would have such power, though 
I doubt if he would use it. Louvier 
is certainly a much better and more 
generous fellow than I could have 
expected; and if I believe De 
Finisterre, he has taken a ‘sincere 
liking to me, on account of affection 
to my poor father. But why should 
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not the interest be paid regularly ? 
The revenues from Rochebriant are 
not likely to decrease, and the charge 
on them is lightened by the contract 
with Louvier. And I will confide to 
you a hope I entertain of a very large 
addition to my rental.” 

“How?” 

“A chief part of my rental is de- 
rived from forests, and De Finisterre 
has heard of a capitalist who is dis- 
posed to make a contract for their 
sale at the fall this year, and may 
probably extend it to future years, 
at a price far exceeding that which 
I have hitherto obtained.” 

“Pray be cautious. De Finisterre 
is not ‘a man I should implicitly 
trust in such matters.” 

“Why? do you know anything 
against him? He is in the best 
society—perfect gentilhomme—and, 
as his name may tell you, a fellow- 
Breton. You yourself allow, and so 


does Enguerrand, that the purchases 
he made for me—in this apartment, 
my horses, &c.—are singularly ad- 
vantageous.”” 


“Quite true; the Chevalier is 
reputed sharp and clever, is said to 
be very amusing, and a first-rate 
piquet-player. 1 don’t know him 
personally. I am notin his set. I 
have no valid reason to disparage 
his character, nor do I conjecture 
any motive he could have to injure 
or mislead you. Still, I say, be 
cautious how far you trust to his 
advice or recommendation ?” 

“* Again I ask why ?” 

“He is unlucky to his friends. 
He attaches himself much to men 
younger than himself; and somehow 
or other I have observed that most 
of them have come to grief. Besides, 
a person in whose sagacity I have 
great confidence warned me against 
making the Chevalier’s acquaintance, 
and said to me, in his blunt way, 
‘De Finisterre came to Paris with 
nothing; he has succeeded to no- 
thing; he belongs to no ostensible 
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profession by which anything can be 
made. But evidently now he has 
picked up a good deal; and in pro- 
portion as any young associate of his 
becomes poorer, De Finisterre seems 
mysteriously to become richer. Shun 
that sort of acquaintance.’ ” 

‘“* Who is your sagacious adviser ? ” 

‘* Duplessis.” 

“Ah, I thought so. That bird 
of prey fancies every other bird 
looking out for pigeons. I fancy 
that Duplessis is, like all those 
money-getters, a seeker after fashion, 
and De Finisterre has not returned 
his bow. 

““My dear Alain, I am to blame; 
nothing is so irritating as a dispute 
about the worth of the men we like. 
I began it, now let it be dropped; 
only make me one promise, that if 
you should be in arrear, or if need 
presses, you will come at once to 
me. i1t was very well to be ab- 
surdly proud in an attic, but that 
pride will be out of place in your 
appartement au premier.” 

“You are the best fellow in the 
world, Frederic, and I make you 
the promise you ask,” said Alain 
cheerfully, but yet with a secret 
emotion of tenderness and gratitude. 
“And now, mon cher, what day 
will you dine with me to meet 
Raoul, and Enguerrand, and some 
others whom you would like to 
know ?” 

“Thanks, and hearty ones, but 
we move now in different spheres, 
and I shall not trespass on yours. 
Je suis trop bourgeois to incur the 
ridicule of le bourgeois gentilhomme.” 

‘Frederic, how dare you speak 
thus? My dear fellow, my friends 
shall honour you as I do.” 

“But that will be on your ac- 
count, not mine. No; _ honestly, 
that kind of society neither tempts 
nor suits me. I am a sort of king 
in my own walk; and I prefer my 
Bohemian royalty to vassalage in 
higher regions. Say no more of it. 
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It will flatter my vanity enough if 
you will now and then descend to 
my coteries, and allow me to parade 
a Rochebriant as my familiar crony, 
slap him on the shoulder, and call 
him Alain.” 

“Fie! you who stopped me and 
the English aristocrat in the Champs 
Elysées, to humble us with your 
boast of having fascinated wne 
grande dame—I think you said a 
duchesse.” 

“Oh,” said Lemercier, conceitedly, 
and passing his hand through his 
scented locks, ‘‘women are differ- 
ent; love levels all ranks. I don’t 
blame Ruy Blas for accepting the 
love of a queen, but I do blame 
him for passing himself off as a 
noble—a plagiarism, by the by, from 
an English play. I do not love the 
English enough to copy them. A 
propos, what has become of ce beau 
Grarm Varn? I have not seen him 
of late.” 

“ Neither have I.” 

“Nor the belle Jtalienne ?” 

“Nor her,” said Alain, slightly 
blushing. 

At this moment Enguerrand 
lounged into the room. Alain stop- 
ped Lemercier to introduce him to 
his kinsman. ‘ Enguerrand, I pre- 
sent to you M. Lemercier, my earli- 
est and one of my dearest friends.” 

The young noble held out his 
hand with the bright and joyous 
grace which accompanied all his 
movements, and expressed in cordial 
words his delight to make M. 
Lemercier’s acquaintance. Bold and 
assured as Frederic was in his own 
circles, he was more discomposed 
than set at ease by the gracious 
accost of a lion, whom he felt at 
once to be of a breed superior to 
his own. He muttered some con- 
fused phrases, in which ravi and 
Jlatté were alone audible, and evan- 
ished. 

“T know M. Lemercier by sight 
very well,” said Enguerrand, seating 
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himself. “One sees him very often 
in the Bois; and I have met him 
in the Coulisses and the Bal Mabille. 
I think, too, that he plays at the 
Bourse, and is /ié with M. Duplessis, 
who bids fair to rival Louvier one 
of these days. Is Duplessis also 
one of your dearest friends ?” 

“No, indeed. I once met him, 
and was not prepossessed in his 
favour.” 

‘** Nevertheless, he is a man much 
to be admired and respected.” 

“Why so ?” 

“Because be understands so well 
the art of making what we all covet 
—money. I will introduce you to 
him.” 

‘“‘T have been already introduced.” 

“Then I will reintroduce you. 
He is much courted in a society 
which I have recently been per- 
mitted by my father to frequent— 
the society of the Imperial Court.” 

“You frequent that society, and 
the Count permits it ?” 

“Yes; better the Imperialists than 
the Republicans; and my father 
begins to own that truth, though 
he is too old or too indolent to act 
on it.” 

** And Raoul ?” 

“Oh, Raoul, the melancholy and 
philosophical Raoul, has no ambi- 
tion of any kind, so long as—thanks 
somewhat to me—his purse is always 
replenished for the wants of his 
stately existence, among the fore- 
most of which wants are the means 
to supply the wants of others. That 
is the true reason why he consents 
to our glove-shop. Raoul belongs, 
with some other young men of the 
faubourg, to a society enrolled un- 
der the name of Saint Frangois de 
Sales, for the relief of the poor. He 
visits their houses, and is at home 
by their sickbeds as at their stinted 
boards. Nor does he confine his 
visitations to the limits of our 
faubourg; he extends his travels 
to Montmartre and Belleville. <As 
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to our upper world, he does not 
concern himself much with its 
changes. He says that ‘we have 
destroyed too much ever to rebuild 
solidly ; and that whatever we do 
build could be upset any day by a 
Paris mob, which he declares to be 
the only institution we have left.’ 
A wonderful fellow is Raoul; full 
of mind, though he does little with 
it; full of heart, which he devotes 
to suffering humanity, and to a 
poetic, knightly reverence (not to 
be confounded with earthly love, 
and not to be degraded into that 
sickly sentiment called Platonic af- 
fection) for the Comtesse di Rimini, 
who is six years older than himself, 
and who is very faithfully attached 
to her husband, Raoul’s intimate 
friend, whose honour he would 
guard as his own. It is an episode 
in the drama of Parisian life, and 
one not so uncommon as the malig- 
nant may suppose. Di Rimini knows 
and approves of his veneration; my 
mother, the best of women, sanctions 
it, and deems truly that it preserves 
Raoul safe from all the temptations 
to which ignobler youth is exposed. 
I mention this lest you should ima- 
gine there was anything in Raoul’s 
worship of his star less pure than 
it is. For the rest, Raoul, to the 
grief and amazement of that disciple 
of Voltaire, my respected father, is 
one of the very few men I know in 
our circles who is sincerely religious 
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--an orthodox Catholic—and the 
only man I know who practises 
the religion he professes ;- charitable, 
chaste, benevolent; and no bigot, 
no intolerant ascetic. His only 
weakness is his entire submission 
to the worldly common-sense of his 
good-for-nothing, covetous, ambi- 
tious brother Enguerrand. I cannot 
say how I love him for that. If he 
had not such a weakness, his excel- 
lence would gall me, and I believe 
I should hate him.” 

Alain bowed his head at this 
eulogium. Such had been the char- 
acter that, a few months ago, he 
would have sought as example and 
model. He seemed to gaze upon 
a flattered portrait of himself as he 
had been. 

‘*But,” said Enguerrand, “I have 
not come here to indulge in the 
overflow of brotherly affection. I 
come to take you to your relation 
the Duchess of Tarascon. I have 
pledged myself to her to bring you, 
and she is at home on purpose to 
receive you.” 

“In that case I cannot be such a 
churl as to refuse. And, indeed, I 
no longer feel quite the same pre- 
judices against her and the Imperial- 
ists as 1 brought from Bretagne. 
Shall I order my carriage.” 

‘““No; mine is at the door. Yours 
can meet you where you will, later. 
Allons.” 


CHAPTER III, 


The Duchesse de Tarascon occu- 
pied a vast apartment in the Rue 
Royale, close to the Tuileries. She 
held a high post among the lddies 
who graced the brilliant Court of 
the Empress. She had survived 
her second husband the Duc, who 
left no issue, and the title died with 
him. Alain and Enguerrand were 
ushered up the grand staircase, lined 


with tiers of costly exotics as if for 
a jféte ; but in that and in all kinds 


of female luxury, the Duchesse 
lived in a state of féte perpétuelle. 
The doors on the landing-place were 
screened by heavy porticres of Genoa 
velvet, richly embroidered in gold 
with the ducal crown and cipher. 
The two salons through which the 
visitors passed to the private cabinet 
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or boudoir were decorated with 
Gobelin tapestries, fresh, with a 
mixture of roseate hues, and depict- 
ing incidents in the career of the 
first Emperor; while the effigies of 
the late Duc’s father—the gallant 
founder of a short-lived race—fig- 
ured modestly in the background. 
On a table of Russian malachite 
within the recess of the central win- 
dow lay, preserved in glass cases, 
the baton and the sword, the epaul- 
ettes, and the decorations of the 
brave Marshal. On the consoles 
and the mantelpieces stood clocks 
and vases of Sévres that could 
scarcely be eclipsed by those in the 
Imperial palaces. Entering the 
cabinet, they found the Duchesse 
seated at her writing-table, with a 
small Skye terrier, hideous in the 
beauty of the purest breed, nestled 
at her feet. This room was an ex- 
quisite combination of costliness 
and comfort—Luxury at home. 
The hangings were of geranium- 
coloured silk, with double curtains 
of white satin; near to the writing- 
table a conservatory, with a white 
marble fountain at play in the centre, 
and a trellised aviary at the back. 
The walls were covered with small 
pictures—chiefly portraits and min- 
iatures of the members of the Im- 
perial family, of the late Duc, of 
his father the Marshal and Madame 
la Maréchale, of the present Duch- 
esse herself, and of some of the 
principal ladies of the Court. 

The Duchesse was still in the 
prime of life. She had passed her 
fortieth year, but was so well ‘ con- 
served’ that you might have guessed 
her to be ten years younger. She 
was tall; not large—but with round- 
ed figure inclined to embonpoint ; 
with dark hair and eyes, but fair 
complexion, injured in effect rather 
than improved. by pearl-powder, 
and that atrocious barbarism of a 
dark stain on the eyelids which has 
of late years been a baneful fashion ; 
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dressed—I am a man, and cannot 
describe her dress—all I know is, 
that she had the acknowledged fame 
of the best-dressed subject of France. 
As she rose from her seat, there was 
in her look and air the unmistakable 
evidence of grande dame; a family 
likeness in feature to Alain himself, 
a stronger likeness to the picture of 
her first cousin—his mother--which 
was preserved at Rochebriant. Her 
descent was indeed from ancient 
and noble houses. But to the dis- 
tinction of race she added that of 
fashion; crowning both with a 
tranquil consciousness of lofty posi- 
tion and unblemished reputation. 
“Unnatural cousin,” she said to 

Alain, offering her hand to him, 
with a gracious smile; “all this age 
in Paris, and I see you for the first 
time. But there is joy on earth as 


in heaven over sinners who truly 
You repent truly—w’est ce 


repent. 


It is impossible to describe the 
caressing charm which the Duchesse 
threw into her words, voice, and 
look. Alain was fascinated and 
subdued. 

“* Ah, Madame la Duchesse,” said 
he, bowing over the fair--hand he 
lightly held, “it was not sin, unless 
modesty be a sin, which made a 
rustic hesitate long before he dared 
to offer his homage to the queen of 
the grace .” 

““Not badly said for a rustic,” 
cried Enguerrand ; “eh, Madame ?” 

“My cousin, you are pardoned,” 
said the Duchesse. ‘ Compliment 
is the perfume of gentilhommerie. 
And if you brought enough of that 
perfume from the flowers of. Roche- 
briant to distribute among the ladies 
at Court, you will be terribly the 
mode there. Seducer!”—here she 
gave the Marquis a playful tap on 
the cheek, not in a coquettish but 
ina mother-like familiarity, and look- 
ing at him attentively, said: “* Why 
you are even handsomer than your 
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father. I shal] be proud to present 
to their Imperial Majesties so be- 
coming a cousin. But seat your- 
selves here, Messieurs, close to my 
arm-chair, causons.” 

The Duchesse then took up the 
ball of the conversation. She talked 
without any apparent artifice, but 
with admirable tact; put just the 
questions about Rochebriant most 
calculated to please Alain, shunning 
all that might have pained him; 
asking him for descriptions of the 
surrounding scenery—the Breton 
legends ; hoping that the old castle 
would never be spoiled by modern- 
ising restorations; inquiring ten- 
derly after his aunt, whom she had 
in her childhood once seen, and still 
remembered with her sweet, grave 
face ; paused little for replies ; then 
turned to Enguerrand with sprightly 
small-talk on the topics.of the day, 
and every now and therm bringing 
Alain into the pale of the talk, lead- 
ing on insensibly until she got 
Enguerrand himself to introduce the 
subject of the Emperor, and the 


political troubles which were dark- 
ening a reign heretofore so pros- 
perous and splendid. 

Her countenance then changed; 
it became serious, and even grave in 
its expression. 

“It is true,” she said, “that the 


times grow menacing—menacing 
not only to the throne, but to order 
and property and France. One by 
one they are removing all the 
breakwaters which the empire had 
constructed between the executive 
and the most fickle and impulsive 
population that ever shouted ‘long 
live’ one day to the man whom 
they would send to the guillotine 
the next. They are denouncing 
what they call personal government 
—grant that it has its evils; but 
what would they substitute ?—a 
constitutional monarchy like the 
English? That is impossible with 
universal suffrage and without an 
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hereditary chamber.. The nearest 
approach to it was the monarchy of 
Louis Philippe—we know how sick 
they became of that. A republic ? 
mon Dieu! composed of republicans 
terrified out of their wits at each 
other. The moderate men, mimics 
of the Girondins, with the Reds, 
and the Socialists, and the Com- 
munists, ready to tear them to pieces. 
And then—what then?—the com- 
mercialists, the agriculturists, the 
middle class combining to elect’ 
some dictator who will cannonade 
the mob, and become a mimic Napo- 
léon, grafted on a mimic Necker or 
a mimic Danton. Oh, Messieurs, I 
am French to the core! You 
inheritors of such names must be as 
French as I am; and yet you men 
insist on remaining more useless to 
France in the midst of her need 
than I am,—I, a woman who can 
but talk and weep.” 

The Duchesse spoke with a 
warmth of emotion which startled 
and profoundly affected Alain. He 
remained silent, leaving it to Enguer- 
rand to answer. 

“Dear Madame,” said the latter, 
‘**] do not. see how either myself or 
our kinsman can merit your reproach. 
Weare not legislators. I doubt if 
there is a single department in 
France that would elect us, if we 
offered ourselves. It is not our 
fault if the various floods of ‘revolu- - 
tion leave men of our birth and 
opinions stranded wrecks of a per- 
ished world. The Emperor chooses 
his own advisers, and if they are 
bad ones, his Majesty certainly will 
not ask Alain and me to replace 
them.” 

“You do not answer—you evade 
me,” said the Duchesse, with a 
mournful smile. ‘ You are too 
skilled a man of the world, M. 
Enguerrand, not to know that it is 
not only legislators and ministers 
that are necessary to the support of 
a throne, and the safeguard of a 
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nation. Do you not see how great 
a help it is to both throne and 
nation, when that section of public 
opinion which is represented by 
names illustrious in history, identi- 
fied with records of chivalrous deeds 
and loyal devotion, rallies round the 
order established? Let that section 
of public opinion stand aloof, soured 
and discontented, excluded from 
active life, lending no counterbal- 
_ance to the perilous oscillations of 
democratic passion, and tell me if 
it is not an enemy to itself as well 
as a traitor to the principles it 
embodies ?” 

‘‘ The principles it embodies, 
Madame,” said Alain, ‘‘are those of 
fidelity toa race of kings unjustly 
set aside, less for the vices than the 
virtues of ancestors. Louis XV. 
was the worst of the Bourbons,—he 
was the bien aimé,—he escapes ; 
Louis XVI. was in moral attributes 
the best of the Bourbons,—he dies 
the death of a felon; Louis XVIII, 
against whom much may be said, 
restored to the throne by foreign 
bayonets, reigning as a disciple of 
Voltaire might reign, secretly scoff- 
ing alike at the royalty and the 
religion which were crowned in his 
person, dies peacefully in his bed ; 
Charles X., redeeming the errors of 
his youth bya reign untarnished 
by a vice, by a religion earnest and 
sincere, is sent into exile for defend- 
ing established order from the very 
inroads which you lament. He 
leaves an heir against whom cal- 
umny cannot invent a tale, and 
that heir remains an outlaw simply 
because he descends from Henry 
IV., and has a right to reign. 
Madame, you appeal to us as among 
the representatives of the chivalrous 
deeds and loyal devotion which 
characterised the old nobility of 
France. Should we deserve that 
character if we forsook the unfortun- 
ate, and gained wealth and honour 
in forsaking ?” 
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“ Your words endear you to me. 
Iam proud to call you cousin,” 
said the Duchesse. ‘“ But do you, 
or does any man in his senses believe 
that if you upset the Empire you 
could get back the Bourbons ? that 
you would not be in imminent dan- 
ger of a Government infinitely more 
opposed to the theories on which 
rests the creed of Legitimists than 
that of Louis Napoléon? After all, 
what is there in the loyalty of you 
Bourbonites that has in it the solid 
worth of an argument which can 
appeal to the comprehension of 
mankind, except it be the principle 
of a hereditary monarchy? Nobody 
nowadays can maintain the right 
divine of a single regal family to 
impose itself upon a nation. That 
dogma has ceased to be a living 
principle; it is only a dead remin- 
iscence. But the institution of 
monarchy is a principle strong and 
vital, and appealing to the practical 
interests of vast sections of society. 
Would you sacrifice the principle 
which concerns the welfare of mil- 
lions, because you cannot embody 
it in the person of an individual 
utterly insignificant in himself? In 
a word, if you prefer monarchy to 
the hazard of republicanism for such 
a country as France, accept the 
monarchy you find, since it is quite 
clear you cannot rebuild the mon- 
archy you would prefer. Does it 
not embrace all the great objects for 
which you call yourself Legitimist ? 
Under it religion is honoured, a 
national church secured in reality 
if not in name ; under it you have 
united the votes of millions to the 
establishment of the throne ; under 
it all the material interests of the 
country, commercial, agricultural, 
have advanced with an unequalled 
rapidity of progress; under it Paris 
has become the wonder of the world 
for riches, for splendour, for grace 
and beauty; under it the old tradi- 
tional enemies of France have been 
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humbled and rendered impotent. 
The policy of Richelieu has been 
achieved in the abasement of Aus- 
tria; the policy of Napoléon I. has 
been consummated in the salvation 
of Europe from the semi-barbarous 
ambition of Russia. England no 
longer casts her trident in the 
opposite scale of the balance of 
European power. Satisfied with 
the honour of our alliance, she has 
lost every other ally ; and her forces 
neglected, her spirit enervated, her 
statesmen dreaming believers. in 
the safety of their island, provided 
they withdraw from the affairs of 
Europe, may sometimes scold us, 
but will certainly not dare to fight. 
With France she is but an in- 
ferior satellite—without France she 
is—nothing. Add to all this a 
Court more brilliant than that of 
Louis XIV., a sovereign not indeed 
without faults and errors, but sin- 
gularly mild in his nature, warm- 
hearted to friends, forgiving to foes, 
whom personally no one could 
familiarly know and not. be charm- 
ed with a donté of character, lov- 
able as that of Henri IV.,—and tell 
me what more than all this could 
you expect from the reign of a 
Bourbon ?” 

“With such results,” said Alain, 
““from the monarchy you so elo- 
quently praise, I fail to discover 
what the Emperor’s throne could 
possibly gain by a few powerless 
converts from an unpopular, and 
you say, no doubt truly, from a 
hopeless cause.” 

“[ say monarchy gains much by 
the loyal adhesion of any man of 
courage, ability, and honour. Every 
new monarchy gains much by con- 
versions from the ranks by which 
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the older monarchies were strength 
ened and adorned. But I do not 
here invoke your aid merely to this 
monarchy, my cousin; I demand 
your devotion to the interests of 
France; I demand that you should 
not rest an outlaw from her service. 
Ah, you think that France is in no 
danger—that you may desert or op- 
pose the Empire as you list, and 
that society will remain safe! You 
are mistaken. Ask Enguerrand.” 

“Madame,” said Enguerrand, 
“you overrate my political know- 
ledge in that appeal; but, honestly 
speaking, I subscribe to your reason- 
ings. I agree with you that the 
Empire sorely needs the support of 
men of honour: it has one cause of 
rot which now undermines it—dis- 
honest jobbery in its administrative 
departments; even in that of the 
army, which apparently is so heeded 
and cared for. I agree with you 
that France is in danger, and may 
need the swords of all her better 
sons, whether against the foreigner, 
or against her worst enemies—the 
mobs of her great towns. I myself 
received a military education, and 
but for my reluctance to separate 
myself from my father and Raoul, 
I should be a candidate for employ- 
ments more congenial to me than 
those of the Bourse and my trade in 
the glove-shop. But Alain is happily 
free from all family ties, and Alain 
knows that my advice to him is not 
hostile to your exhortations.” 

“T am glad to think he is under 
so salutary an influence ;” said the 
Duchesse; and seeing that Alaik 
remained silent and thoughtful, she 
wisely changed the subject, and 
shortly afterwards the two friends 
took leave. 
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Amone the many things which 
change from one age to another, there 
is scarcely any so subject to variation, 
strangely enough, as those opinions 
on religious subjects which are the 
most important our minds are cap- 
able of forming. Though the hottest 
controversies in the Church are gener- 
ally raised for the rigid conservation 
of old forms and old conceptions of 
religious truth, it is nevertheless 
true that every century, and often 
every generation, has its own char- 
acteristic way of setting forth these 
truths, and that, not to go back too 
far nor to venture upon any dis- 
cussion such as that which has risen 
round the Athanasian Creed, a pious 
and even highly orthodox Christian 
of the present day would hesitate 
at least, and possibly shudder, were 
he called upon to utter assertions 
or explanations which distilled 
like dew from the lips of his proto- 


type in 1773, only a hundred years 
ago. And scepticism, or philosophy, 
or counter-theology, whatever name 
may be the best to use, changes with 
equal variety and persistency. From 
Voltaire to Mr. W. R. Greg, what a 


difference! We do not know by 
what name to distinguish the later 
author. He disbelieves the greater 
part of—we may almost say all— 
that Christians believe. He seems 
on the whole to be of opinion—to us 
a new and strange one—that Chris- 
tianity has rather retarded than 
helped forward the reign of purity 
and truth on the earth. He is 
cruelly and unjustly, and sometimes 
we think ignorantly, contemptuous 
of all religious teachers of every 
class, creed, and country. He is not 
without that intolerance and dog- 
matism which are so curiously char- 
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acteristic of the philosophic antago- 
nists of spiritual oppression ; but it 
would, we think, be impossible for 
any candid and open-hearted reader 
of the little volume * recently pub- 
lished, to think of him as a sceptic. 
Scepticism is not a creed but a dis- 
position—a form of mind—a pecu- 
liarity of nature—and this is not the 
mental character of Mr. Gregg. He 
believes—almost in spite of himself 
—having no means, he confesses, 
of proving the truth of what he 
believes in, and acknowledging a 
great many arguments against it. 
There is something amusing even in 
the humility with which he makes 
this avowal, or rather, something that 
would be amusing but for the perfect 
and dignified seriousness of the 
thinker, who, declining to receive 
Revelation as a possibility, and re- 
jecting Christianity as a great 
blunder, cannot yet, he allows, 
divest himself of his faith in God 
and the Hereafter. We have 
used a word which we ought 
not to have used,—it is pathetic 
rather than amusing. Mr. Greg 
puts himself voluntarily at the bar, 
and gives for his defence the hu- 
manest, the most unassailable, of all 
pleas. It isnot at any bar of ours 
that he makes his defence. We 
are ready to give him full and frank 
absolution for believing in God be- 
cause he cannot help it, because it 
is plus fort que lui: but there is 
something infinitely curious in the 
spectacle of this man standing hum- 
bly uncovered before his peers, ex- 
cusing himself for his faith, We 
can easily conceive that a great 
effort was necessary to enable him 
to confront such a tribunal with 
such a confession. The great leading 
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principle of all the philosophical re- 
searches of our day, both physical 
and mental, is that faith is the one 
unallowable sentiment—the accur- 
sed thing. The very state of mind 
which makes such a feeling possible, 
fills science with disgust and opposi- 
tion; yet here is a distinguished 
philosopher coming forward to con- 
fess to it, with a sense of his own 
weakness, yet with an absolute inca- 
pacity. to separate himself from it, 
which is at once strange and whim- 
sical and pathetic. What he avows 
is pure faith of the highest and most 
visionary kind, faith in things unprov- 
able, without tangible foundation, 
without authority—yet in its naked 
force prevailing over all the methods 
and habits of doubt, and all the pre- 
judices of the intellect. The follow- 
ing is Mr. Greg’s own explanation 
or excuse—the plea with which he 
presents himself at the bar of philo- 
sophical thought :— 


“The religious views in which we 
have been brought up, inevitably colour 
to the last our tone of thought on all 
cognate matters, and largely affect the 
manner and direction of our approach 
to them, even where every dogma of 
our early creed has been, if not aban- 
doned, yet deprived of its dogmatic 
form, as well as of its original logical 
or authoritative basis. Not only are 
doctrines often persistently retained, 
though the old foundations of them 
have been undermined or surrendered 
—but beliefs that have dwelt long in 
the mind leave indelible traces of their 
residence years after they have been 
discarded and dislodged. It would be 
more correct to say that they linger 
with a sort of loving obstinacy in their 
old abode, long after they have 
received formal notice to quit. Their 
chamber is never to the end of time 
quite swept and garnished. The mind 
is never altogether as if they had not 
been there. When a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
answer is demanded to a proposition, for 
and against which argument and evi- 
dence seem equally balanced, the de- 
cision ‘is sure to be different in minds, 
one of which comes;new,to the question, 
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while the other has held a preconceived 
opinion, even though on grounds which 
he now recognises as erroneous or 
insufficient. It was my lot to inherit 
from Puritan forefathers the strongest 
impressions as to the great doctrines of 
religion, at a time when the mind is 
most plastic and most tenacious of 
such impressions— 


‘Wax to receive and marble to retain.’ 


And though I recognise, as fully as 
any man of science, the hollowness of 
most of the foundations on which those 
impressions were based, and the entire 
invalidity of the tenure on which I then 
held them, yet I by no means feel com- 
— to throw up the possession merely 

ecause the old title-deeds were full of 
flaws. The existence of a wise and 
beneficent Creator, and of a renewed 
life hereafter, are still to me beliefs—es- 
pecially the first—very nearly reaching 
the solidity of absolute convictions. The 
one is almosta Certainty, the other a 
solemn Hope. And it does not seem 
to me unphilosophic to allow my con- 
templation of life, or my speculations 
on the problems it presents, to run in 
the grooves worn in the mind by its 
antecedent history, so long as no dog- 
matism is allowed, and no disprovable-- 
datum is suffered for a moment to 
intrude.” 


The feeling which dictates this 
plea is as little sceptical as that 
which makes the firmest believer 
cling to his creed—nay, it is almost, 
if we may be permitted to say so, a 
more pure and unmixed Faith than 
are those beliefs which are founded 
upon authority, either human or 
divine—on Revelation itself, the 
great final authority in which Chris- 
tians trust. Mr. Greg rejects the 
idea of Revelation as a folly; he 
smiles at authority in matters of 
the mind. He _ believes—because, 
as we have said, he cannot help it; 
because he had Puritan forefathers 
—because once when he was young 
he believed. In short, he does what 
the weakest of us do, what the most 
illogical do: he believes because he 
believes. Honour to the philosopher 
who dares to say so! Let those 
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scoff at him who will, he shall have 
no scorn from us. We may grieve 
that he can proceed no further—that 
he cannot go in at the doors open to 
us, or see what it hath not entered 
into the heart of man to conceive; 
but for this vindication, even though 
uttered somewhat against his will, of 
pure Faith without foundation or 
reason, he is to be thanked, almost 
more deeply than is another man 
who feels himself able to speak 
with fuller certainty and a more 
definite hope. This confession is 
a triumph of that something 
above nature, above reason, above 
all that can be taught or learned ; 
that something ineffable, incompre- 
hensible in us, which makes us 
what we are—which cannot be 
altogether destroyed by brutality, 
nor altogether eliminated by intel- 
lect; and which makes us, on the 
whole, very indifferent to Mr. Dar- 
win’s monkeys, even could we 
see them in actual process of de- 
velopment. Tails are one thing— 


but souls are quite another thing. 


The appendage might be got rid of ; 
but the other is not be got rid of 
nor accounted for, And here it 
stands, clear-shining, ineffable, pois- 
ing on angels’ wings over the big 
brain of this thinker, as over the 
smallest brain of any one of us. We 
trust and hope that there is a great 
deal more of this kind of faith pre- 
sent in the world at this doubting 
and doubtful period, than the 
Christian critics of the time have 
any idea of. It is a Faith which has 
little to say for itself, which some- 
times may be somewhat ashamed of 
itself; but its very shame and its 
avowed want of absolute foundation 
are its most valuable qualities. It 
is like the testimony of an unwilling 
witness, of whom honour and truth 
demand that he should tell some- 
thing which goes against the cause 
he favours. 

Another curious peculiarity of the 
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philosophy of our day is the modes- 
ty with which it avows its absolute 
inability to answer any of the ques- 
tions it raises. The very name of 
Mr. Greg’s volume shows his full 
acquiescence in this sentiment. To 
the deeper Enigmas of Life which he 
here proposes he offers no answer; 
he holds out no hope to us that any 
answer can ever be found by intellect 
or thought. It is true that to the less 
lofty—to those which concern the 
physical wellbeing and progress of 
man—he believes in the possibility 
of a limited and conditional answer, 
but that only by the interposition 
of a philosophical millennium—a 
time when all men will do justly 
and love mercy, when sanitary 
science shall vanquish disease, when 
Peace shall have a universal reign, 
when men shall learn in all things 
how much better and more comfort- 
able it is for themselves to do well 
than to do ill, and vice and dyspep- 
sia shall alike vanish from the face 
of the earth. We have no disposi- 
tion to assail with harsh criticism 
this foolishness of wisdom. We 
remember that another philosopher, 
more celebrated still than Mr. Greg, 
once proposed the same summary 
and delightful remedy for the 
woes, not of the world, but of 
that small part of it called Ire- 
land: Let every man but do his 
duty; let all be good, sober, virtu- 
ous, honest, and peaceable, as it was 
right to be, and lo, at once, with- 
out beating about the bush, or 
search after elaborate political pan- 
aceas, the remedy was found! So 
said Bishop Berkeley a hundred 
years ago. An older philosopher 
still—Francis, of the town of Assisi, 
in Umbria—held similar yet. still 
wider views. His cure for Turk and 
Infidel was, not to crusade against 
them with armies and chivalry, but 
—the simplest thing, which any 
poor monk was good for—to convert 
them! In such company Mr. Greg 
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need not be ashamed to stand; and 
if be, too, dreams of a time when 
the lion shall lie down with the 
lamb, and the sucking child lay its 
hand on the cockatrice’ den, we will 
not attempt to smile down his 
hope as a devout imagination, as, 
we fear, did we venture to breathe 
a word of the millennium of the 
Apocalypse, he would do tous. No; 
that obstinate hope in human nature, 
which is one of the highest symptoms 
of the possibilities in us, is not one 
which we can cast any scorn at; 
but the philosopher’s faith in it is 
yet another proof of the endless 
potency of that principle which he 
despises scientifically, but which in 
the blessed inconsistency of human 
nature hangs by him still. 

In the paper called “ Realisable 
Ideals,” Mr. Greg sets forth candidly 
enough the absolute want of founda- 
tion for any such hope. Though he 
makes much—more a great deal 
than we should-be disposed to make 
—of those external signs of progress 
which everybody dins into our ears 
—the railway, the telegraph, gas, 
&c.—he acknowledges that man 
has reached no corresponding ad- 
vancement; that neither thinker 
nor poet has gone beyond the range 
of Plato and Homer; and that 
the Athenians some two thousand 
years ago raised themselves “to the 
highest summit which any nation 
has yet reached—the culminating 
point of human intelligence.” To 
be able to think is surely a greater 
gift, after all that can be said, than 
to be able to flash a possibly foolish 
message from one end of the world 
to the other in twelve minutes. 
Almost the only way in which we 
can consider this latter privilege as 
an unmingled boon, is either when 
it works in the service of the affec- 
tions and relieves the anxious, or 
when it is used in the royal work of 
government, facilitating the action 
of a central authority or summon- 


ing aid toa dependency in peril;— 
yet we all know that in both these 
eases the telegraph has probably 
done as much harm as good, tortur- 
ing the absent who cannot be of any 
service to a sufferer with all the fluc- 
tuations of his malady, and confusing 
and stultifying the unhappy State 
subordinate, who is now never out 
of reach of an ignorant chief, nor 
allowed to act as his superior local 
knowledge sees fit. We cannot see 
how this merely external agency 
great as itis, could, even if it had 
no défauts de ses qualites, be either 
an intellectual or moral influence 
affecting the minds or wills of men. 
And certainly its existence is no 
balance whatever to the confessed 
non-existence of any marked and 
general elevation of intellect or wis- 
dom in man. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, Mr. Greg still holds his ideal 
as realisable. Everything is possi- 
ble. It is true he grants that we 
may -still go on as we have done for 
past centuries; that “passion may 
still be in the ascendant, speaking 
in a louder tone than either interest 
or duty.” ‘It may be so,” he says, 
and thus proceeds to explain what 
hope is in him of better things :— 


‘*But there are three sets of consider- 
ations which point to a more hopeful 
issue: the inevitably vast change which 
cannot fail to ensue when all the count- 
less influences which have hitherto 
been working perversely in a wron 
direction shall turn their combine 
forces the other way; the reciprocally 
reacting and cumulative operation of 
each step in the right course; and the 
illimitable generations and ages which 
yet lie before humanity ere the goal be 
reached. Our present condition, no 
doubt, is discouraging enough; we 
have been sailing for centuries on a 
wrong tack, but we are beginning, 
though only just beginning, to put 
about the helm. What may we not 
rationally hope for, when the condition 
of the masses shall receive that con- 
centrated and urgent attention which 
has hitherto been directed permanently, 
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if not exclusively, to furthering the 
interests of more favoured ranks? 
What, when charity, which’ for cen- 
turies has been doing mischief, shall 
begin to do good? What, when the 
eountless pulpits that, so far back as 
history can reach, have been_preaching 
Catholicism, Anglicanism, Presbyteri- 
anism, Calvinism, Wesleyanism, shall 
set to work to preach Christianity at 
last? Do we ever even approach to a 
due estimate of the degree in which 
every stronghold of vice or, folly over- 
thrown exposes, weakens, and under- 
mines every other;—of the extent to 
which every improvement, social, moral, 
or material, makes every other easier; 
—of the countless ways in which phy- 
sical reforms react on intellectual and 
ethical progress ? 

‘“‘What a gradual transformation— 
transformation almost reaching to trans- 
figuration— will not steal over the 


aspect of civilized communities, when 


ed a few generations during which 
ygienic science and sense shall have 
been in the ascendant, the restored 
health of mankind shall have corrected 
the morbid exaggeration of our ap- 

tites; when the more questionable 
instincts and passions, less and less 
exercised and stimulated for centuries, 
shall have faded into comparative 
quiescence; when the disordered con- 
stitutions, whether diseased, criminal 
or defective, which now spread an 
propagate so much moral mischief, 
shall have been eliminated; when 
sounder systems of education shall 
have prevented the too early awaken- 
ing of natural desire; when more 
rational because higher and _ soberer 
notions of what is needful and desir- 
able in social life, a lower standard of 
expenditure, wiser simplicity in living, 
shall have rendered the gratification of 
these desires more easy; when little 
in comparison shall be needed for a 
happy home, and that little shall have 
become generally attainable by fru- 
gality, sobriety, and toil? It surely is 
not too Utopian to fancy that our 
children, or our grandchildren at least, 
may see a civil state in which wise 
and effective legislation, backed by 
adequate administration, shall have 
made all violation of law—all habitual 
crime—obviously, inevitably, and _ in- 
stantly a losing game, and therefore an 
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extinct profession ; when property shall 
be respected and not coveted, because 
possessed or attainable by all; when 
the distribution of wealth shall receive, 
both from the Statesman and the Econ- 
omist, that sedulous attention which *is 
now concentrated exclusively on its 
acquisition ;. and when, though relative 
poverty may still remain, actual and 
unmerited destitution shall everywhere 
be as completely eliminated as it has 
been already in one or two _ fortunate 
and limited communities. Few, pro- 
bably, have at all realised how near the 
possibility atleast of this consumma- 
tion may be. An intellectual and mo- 
ral change—both within moderate and 
attainable limits—and the adequate 
and feasible education of all classes, 
would bring it about in a single gene- 
ration. If our working men were as 
hardy, enduring, and ambitious as the 
better specimens of the Scotch peasant- 
ry, and valued instruction as much, 
and if they were as frugal, managing, 
and saving as the French peasantry, 
the work would be very near comple- 
tion. . . It may sound romantic, at ‘the 
end of a decade which has witnessed, 
perhaps, the two most fierce and san- 
guinary wars in the world’s history, to 
hope that this wretched and clumsy 
mode of settling national quarrels will ere 
long be obsolete; but no one can doubt 
that the commencement of higher esti- 
mates of national interests and needs, 
the growing devastation and slaughter 
of modern wars, the increased range, 
and power of implements of destruction, 
which, as they are employable by all 
combatants, will grow too tremendous 
to be employed by any, and the increas- 
ing horror with which a cultivated age 
cannot avoid regarding such scenes, are 
all clear, if feeble and inchoate, indica- 
tions of a tendency towards this blessed 
consummation.” 

Heaven forbid that we should 
sneer at any man for holding so 
hopeful a view. Yet of all un- 
likely things this philosophical Uto- 
pia seems to us the most unlikely— 
a thing absolutely without warrant 
from experience, and little justified, 
so far as we can see, by the only 
agencies which are avowedly at 


command — agencies wholly ma- 
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terial, affecting our comfort, but 
neither touching our minds nor our 
hearts. 

We have not time to do more than 
indicate Mr. Greg’s curiously fine and 
searching argument on the question 
of prayer—a question so often and so 
disagreeably discussed of late days, 
with what seems to us equal igno- 
rance and bad taste on the sceptical 
side of the question, and much feeble- 
ness on the Christian. Here once 
again the fine spiritual sense (if we 
may use such an expression) of 
which Mr. Greg is incapable of divest- 
ing himself, comes in, lifting the 
argument out of the vulgar circle in 
which it has been bandied about 
from one hand to another, into a 
clearer and serener air. Mr. Greg’s 
eyes are too keen and too candid not 
to see that in this case, as in so many 
others, it is a mere question with all 
thinkers which set of difficulties they 
will choose to protect and patronise, 
—those which set forth the impos- 
sibility of disturbing’ the order 
of nature by the interposition of 


such an agent as prayer—or those 
which regard the still deeper im- 
possibility of believing in a God 


and not appealing to Him. Mr. 
Greg considers both sides of the 
question carefully. He declares 
prayer to be ‘an inevitable con- 
sequence and correlative of be- 
lief in God,” an “original and 
nearly irresistible instinct.” ‘ We 
cannot picture to ourselves,” he says, 
with a force of expression which 
might well be consolatory to 
timid believers, ‘“‘ what our nature 
would be without it.” He considers 
both sides of the question—and he 
makes no answer to it. We especi- 
ally recommend to the notice of the 
reader the few sentences in which 
he suggests the idea that any ex- 
traordinary or importunate search 
for human aid, such as those which 
love and wealth make continually, 
is as much an interference with the 
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rigid sequences of nature as any 
appeal for divine aid can be. “Tf, 

he says, “as philosophers have 
maintained, we all and always live 
under the dominion of settled law ; 
if the present in all points flows 
regularly and inexorably from the 
past; if all occurrences are linked 
together in one unfailing chain of 
cause and effect, and all are foreseen 
by Him whose foresight is unerring ; 
if indeed they are mere portions of 
an order of events of which the 
motive power has been set in action 
from the beginning,—then is not 
aid rendered to us by our human 
friends in consequence of our entrea- 
ties—as an effect of that cause—as 
much a disturbance of the ordained 
law of sequence as if God Himself 
had directly aided us, in com- 
pliance with our prayers to Him?” 
This will show, though Mr. Greg 
gives no conclusion, and evidently 
feels no certain conclusion possible 
in such a question, that he treats it 
in a different spirit, and with a dif- 
ferent feeling of its gravity and 
profound interest, from that which 
has shown itself in many recent 
arguments—arguments such as dis- 
credit science without having any- 
thing really to do with her—and 
which disgust us by that irreverence 
for human nature which is even more 
revolting to the human spirit than 
profanity towards God. 

The most striking passages in Mr. 
Greg’s volume will, however, be 
found in the last of its chapters — 
the singular and touching paper 
called “Elsewhere,” in which, by 
way of showing the mistakes of “ di- 
vines” in setting forth the conven- 
tionally religious view of future re- 
wards and punishments (drawn, we 
presume, from the vulgarest type 
of old-fashioned sermons, but pro- 
bably supposed by Mr. Greg to repre- 
sent the preaching of his own day), 
he sets forth his own views on 
this profoundly interesting subject. 
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The idea of entirely spiritual retri- 
bution is not an original one, and 
commends itself more completely to 
the mind than any other conception 
of final punishment. But though 
the idea is not new, it has seldom 
been more powerfully expressed. The 
following picture might probably 
be equalled in the pages of some 
“divine” of higher range and older 
date than those Mr. Greg condemns ; 
but we do not know where else, ex- 
cept in Isaiah, to find a more terrible 
or amore powerful picture of a real 
and spiritual hell :— 


‘“‘When the portals of this world have 
been passed, when time and sense have 
been left behind, and this ‘body of 
death’ has dropped away from the 
liberated soul, everything which clouded 
the perceptions, which dulled the vision, 
which drugged the conscience while 
on earth, will be cleared off like a 
morning mist. We shall sce all things 
as they really are—ourselyes and our 
sins among the number. No other 
punishment, whether retributive or 
purgatorial, will be needed. Naked 
truth, unfilmed eyes, will do all that 
the most righteous vengeance could 
desire. Every now and then we have 
a glimpse of such perceptions while on 
earth. Times come to us all when 
the passions, by some casual influence 
or some sobering shock, have been 
wholly lulled to rest, when all disordered 
emotions have drunk repose 


‘ From the cool cisterns of the midnight air,’ 


and when for a few brief and ineffectual 
instants the temptations which have 
led us astray, the pleasures for which 
we have bartered away the future, the 
desires to which we have sacrificed our 
peace, appear to us in all their wretched 
folly and miserable meanness. From 
our feelings then we may form a faint 
imagination of what our feelings will 
be hereafter, when this occasional and 
imperfect glimpse shall have become a 
perpetual flood of light, irradiating all 
the darkest places of our earthly path- 
way, piercing through all veils, scat- 
tering all delusions, burning up all 
sophistries; when the sensual man, alj 
desires and appetites now utterly ex. 
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tinct, shall stand amazed and _ horror- 
struck at*the low promptings to 
which he once yielded himself up in 
such ignominious slavery, and shall 
shrink in loathing and shame from the 
reflected image of his own animal 
brutality; when the hard, grasping, 
sordid man, come now into a wort 
where wealth can purchase nothing, 
where gold has no _ splendour, and 
luxury no meaning, shall be almost 
unable to comprehend how he could 
ever have so valued such unreal goods ; 
when the malignant, the passionate, 
the cruel man, everything which called 
Sorth his vices now suept away with 
the former existence, shall appear to 
himself as he appeared to others upon 
earth, shall hate himself as _ others 
hated him on earth. We shall see, 
judge, feel about all things there, 
perfectly and constantly, as we saw, 
judged, and felt about them partially 
in our rare, better, and saner moments 
here. We shall think that we must 
have been mad, if we did not too well 
know that we had been wilful. Every 
urgent appetite, every boiling passion, 
every wild ambition, which obscured 
and confused our reason here below, 
will have been burnt away in the 
valley of the shadow of death; every 
subtle sophistry with which we blind- 
ed or excused ourselves on _ earth 
will have vanished before the clear 
glance of a disembodied spirit; nothing 
will intervene between us and the 
truth. Stripped of all the disguising 
drapery of honeyed words and false 
refractions, we shall see ourselves as 
we are; we shall judge ourselves as 
God has always judged us. Our lost 
or misused opportunities; our forfeited 
birthright; our glorious possibility— 
ineffable in its glory; our awful actu- 
ality—ineffable in its awfulness; the 
nature which God gave us—the nature 
we have made ourselves; the destiny 
for which he designed us—the destiny 
to which we have doomed ourselves; 
all these things will grow and 
fasten on our thoughts, till the contem- 
plation must terminate in madness, 
were not madness a mercy belonging 
to the world of flesh alone. In the 
mere superior mental capacities, there- 
fore, consequent upon spiritual life, we 
cannot fail to find all that is needed, 
or can be pictured, to make that life 
a penal and a purgatorialone. ... . 
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But there is yet another retributive 
pang in wait for the sinful soul, which 
belongs to the very nature of that 
future world; namely, the severance 
from all those we love, who on earth 
have trod the narrower and _ better 
path. The affections do not belong to 
the virtuous alone: they cling to 
the sinner through all the storms and 
labyrinths of sin; they are the last 
fragments of what is good in him 
that he silences or lays aside or tram- 
ples out; they belong, not to the 
flesh but to the spirit; and a_ spirit- 
ual existence, even if a suffering one, 
will but give them fresh energy and 
tenacity, by terminating all that has 
been antagonistic to them here below. 
Who shall describe the yearning love 
of a disencumbered soul! Who can 
adequately conceive the passionate ten- 
derness with which it will cling round 
the objects of its affection in a world 
where every other sentiment or thought 
is one of pain! Yet what can be more 
certain, because what more in the es- 
sential nature of things, than that the 
great revelation of the Last Day (or 
that which must attend and be involved 
in the mere entrance into the spiritual 
state) will effect a severance of souls— 
an instantaneous gulf of demarcation 
between the pure and the impure, the 
just and the unjust, the merciful and 
the cruel—immeasurably more deep, 
essential, and impassable than any 
which time, or distance, or rank, or 
antipathy could effect on earth? Here 
we never see into each other’s souls: 
characters the most opposite and in- 
compatible dwell together upon earth, 
and may love each other much, un- 
suspicious of the utter want of fun- 
damental harmony between’ them. 
The aspiring and the worldly may 
have so much in common, and may 
both instinctively conceal so much, 
that their inherent and elemental dif- 
ferences may go undiscovered to the 
grave. The soul that will be saved 
and thesoul that will be lost may 
cling round each other here with 
wild affection, all unconscious of 
the infinite divergence of their future 
destiny. The mother will love her son 
with all the devotion of her nature, in 
spite or in ignorance of his unworthi- 
ness; that son may reciprocate his 
mother’s love, and'in this only be not 
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unworthy: the blindness which is kind- 
ly given us hides so much, and affection 
covers such a multitude of sins. The 
pure and holy wife and the frail and 
sinful husband can live together har- 
moniously, and can love fondly here 
below, because the vast moral gulf be- 
tween them is mercifully veiled from 
either eye. But when the great cur- 
tain of ignorance and deception shall 
be withdrawn ; ‘when the secrets of 
all hearts shall be made known ;’ when 
the piercing light of the Spiritual 
World shall at once and forever dis- 
perse those clouds which have hidden 
what we really are from those who have 
loved us, and almost from ourselves; 
when the trusting confidence of 
friendship shall discover what a ser- 
pent. has been nourished in its bosom; 
when the yearning mother shall per- 
ceive on what a guilty wretch all her 
boundless and priceless tenderness has 
been lavished ; when the wife shall at 
length see the husband whom she che- 
rished through long years of self-deny- 
ing and believing love, revealed in his 
true colours, a wholly alien creature;— 
what a sudden, convulsive, inevitable 
because natural, separation between the 
clean and the unclean will then take 
place! The gulf which has always 
existed is recognised and felt at last; 
corruption can no longer assort with 
incorruption; the lion cannot lie 
down with the lamb, nor ‘the leopard 
with the kid. One flash of light has 
done it all. The merciful delusions 
which held friends together upon earth 
are dispersed, and the laws of the mind 
must take their course and divide the 
evil from the good. But though the 
link is severed, the affection is not 
thereby destroyed. The friend, the 
husband, the lover, the son, thus cut 
adrift by a just and natural though 
bitter retribution, Jove still; nay, 
they love all the more fervently, all 
the more yearningly, in that they now 
discern with unclouded vision all that 
bright beauty, all that rich nature of 
the objects of their tenderness, of which 
their dim eyesight could on earth per- 
ceive only a part. Then will begin a 
RETRIBUTION indeed, the appropriate 
anguish, the desolate abandonment of 
which, who can paint, and who 
will be able to bear! To see those 
we love, as we never loved till then 
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turn from our grasp and our glance 
of clasping and supplicating fondness 
with that unconquerable loathing 
which ‘virtue must feel towards 
guilt, and with which purity must 
shrink from stain: to see those eyes, 
never turned on us before save in gentle- 
ness and trust, now giving us one last 
lance of divine sadness and ineffable 
arewcll; to watch those forms, whose 
companionship cheered and illumin- 
ated all the dark places of our earth- 
ly: pilgrimage, and once and again had 
almost redeemed us from the bondage 
and the mire of sin, receding, vanishing, 
melting in the bright distance, to join 
a circle where they will need us not, to 
tread a path to which ours bears no 
parallel and can make no approach; 
and THEN to turn inward and down- 
ward, and realise our lot, and feel our 
desolation, and reflect that we have 
earned it;—what has Poetry or The- 
ology pictured that can compete with 
a Gehenna such as this!’’, 


The spiritual heaven which Mr. 
Greg offers to our view in contrast 
with this tremendous sketch of pos- 
sibilities is less striking and less 
fine—as, we fear, a Paradise must 
always be. We do not know 
whether, if Mr. Greg should ever 
see these pages, he would be inte- 
rested personally to know the effect 
produced by the reading of this 
article upon a simple soul with no 
great reason to render for the faith 
that isin her. This woman fell a- 
crying as she closed the book, and 
burst forth into a broken prayer 
(all his arguments notwithstanding) 
that a man so near the kingdom 
of heaven might have the Christ 
in whom she trusted yet revealed 
to him. Such a conclusion is not 
frequent with such a book. 


To step back from Mr. Greg for one 
or two centuries, to take up either 
of the two ladies, who, stiff in old- 
fashioned brocade and whalebone but 
nothing else, invite us to the Courts 
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of Louis XTV. or George IIL, is.as 
strange a change of scene as it is pos- 
sible to imagine. The first of these 
two female figures* is by far the 
sweetest, brightest, and most attrac- 
tive. It has in perfection all that 
the philosopher most wants, the 
abundant and vivacious life, warm- 
breathing, susceptible to every touch, 
conscious of every influence, which 
of all good things in this world is 
the most attractive. Beauty, it is 
said, will fade ;—though real beauty, 
when anything more than skin-deep 
(and that which is but skin-deep 
can scarcely be called beauty), is also 
one of the immortal things and lives 
for ever: but the attraction of a 
genuine source of lively human ob- 
servation, sympathy, and feeling— 
a true living creature—is inexhausti- 
ble. Madame de Sévigné had many 
charms: her letters are models of 
the easiest, delightfullest, most bril- 
liant and spontaneous writing ; her 
character, in the midst of the splendid 
but dismal age where she inhabited, 
is a relief and pleasure to the weary 
eye and sickening soul; and that 
picture of motherhood, so tender 
and all-enduring, so proud, so wist- 
ful and so pathetic, which she has 
unconsciously left to us, is to the 
world as precious a possession as 
the San Sisto Madonna, and to 
France the most perfect type of her 
best ideal. But short of this won- 
derful picture of human feeling, the 
quality which gives to Madame de 
Sévigné’s letters their greatest charm 
is the sweet,. ever-flowing, bright 
and various vitality—the spring of 
life which made everything interest- 
ing to her, which kept the scene about 
her lively and gay, even when her 
own heart was saddest, that gift of 
gifts by which she conquered dul- 
ness and loneliness and depression. 
Much that she tells us is no doubt 





* Madame de Sévigné, her Correspondents and Contemporaries: by the Com- 
tesse de Puliga. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1872. 
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frivolous enough—for life itself is 
frivolous; and the record of mar- 
riages and deaths, of Court quarrels 
and reconciliations, is anything but 
amusing in ordinary hands; but all 
this chatter and flutter is made alive 
to us by the livingness of the record, 
the soft flow of existence which runs 
through all, filling every scene with 
light and shade, with laughter and 
graceful ridicule, with eager interest 
and tears. ‘The woman who thus 
writes was not an_ exceptionally 
happy woman to throw the light of 
her own personal brightness upon 
all that surrounded her. She had 
her feminine triumphs and delights, 
that consciousness of general admir- 
ation and praise which is always 
sweet, and many friends to accom- 
pany her on her checkered progress 
through life; but her troubles were 
many and her disappointments bit- 
ter. Almost all her life it was her 
fate to receive from those she loved 
much less than she gave them. It 


is, let us allow, no uncommon fate ; 


sooner or later it is the lot of most 
women: but few have the fortitude 
to take it as Madame de Sévigné 
did, hiding the inevitable under the 
unfailing flowers and wreaths of her 
tenderness, and making her own 
love do duty by some tender sleight- 
of-hand which draws tears to our 
eyes, for the love which ought to 
have been given her. 

But whether sad or glad, she is 
always living, au bout des ongles. 
Wherever she goes, even when the 
brightness of youth is over, and it is 
with aching limbs and knees stiff 
with rheumatism that she moves 
through hotel and palace, the whole 
scene rises into light around her: the 
stately apartments, meublés divine- 
ment, the fine ladies and fine gentle- 
men, so fine, so gallant, with flutter- 
ing plumes and ribbons, with glitter- 
ing jewels and orders, with a hundred 
little bits of by-play, of which per- 
haps they were themselves uncon- 
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scious, but which live for ever on the 
lively page, for Madame de Grignan, 
in her stately vie de province, and for 
us in our homely houses. Some- 
times her hand, rheumatic now—the 
fair soft hand that princes had 
bowed over, and many a splendid 
gallant knelt to kiss—trembled so 
that the first friendly caller had to 
take the pen and act as amanuensis. 
But the story never trembles. How 
that whole crowded world of society 
(and surely society never was so 
multitudinous) comes into sight round 
about her like a picture in sympa- 
thetic ink! Even sound seems to 
come back with a more subtle 
effect than sight; and we hear the 
brilliant interchange of that talk 
which France has never lost—and 
pass through a picture-gallery of Wat- 
teau groups, but far more alive and 
far more varied than Watteau could 
paint them—Love in his wig and 
sword, flitting from one adored 
object to another, and Friendship, 
magnificent in hoop and feathers, 
flattering even more consumedly 
than Love. The stage is thronged, but 
the actors preserve their identity, 
and we follow them without diffi- 
culty through a hundred groupings. 
When we remember that all this 
liveliest writing sprang from one 
of the most desperate struggles of 
the heart, the dismal and generally 
unsuccessful fight to keep a first 
place in the life which has been 
separated from us, and is filled with 
new and stronger affections,—the 
very lightness of the record gives 
it a deep, almost insupportable, tragic 
pathos. But we have not space to 
enter into this aspect of Madame de 
Sévigné’s life. She, too, like Ches- 
terfield, though by means infinitely 
purer, and with no counsels that 
were not good and virtuous, fought 
to the death for some hold upon 
her child’s heart. Madame de 
Sévigné’s failure was not so tremen- 
dous as that of the wicked old man 
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of the world with his evil advices 
and his great love; but we doubt 
whether a cold beautiful Madame de 
Grignan, answering one’s letters with 
affectionate indifference, giving a fee- 
ble little alms of decorous obser- 
vance in exchange for the passion of 
maternal love, was much more satis- 
factory than a loutish Philip Stan- 
hope going to wreck and ruin, and 
keeping up at least a constant claim 
upon his father for sympathy and 
help. 

Madame de Puliga has not, we 
fear, made any great addition to our 
knowledge of the age or the character 
of Madame de Sévigné; but her 
sketches of the correspondents and 
contemporaries of the heroine may 
be useful to the reader, who, unless 
he possesses either immense eru- 
dition or an admirable memory, is 
likely to get crushed altogether 
among the crowds, whose names he 
feels he ought to know, and whom 
most writers upon that brilliant age 
take it for granted he must be 
familiar with. He will find in 
these big volumes a number of 
brief sketches, which may facili- 
tate his understanding of the gos- 
sip which is so much more lively 
than any gossip of our own day; 
and even of the history which is 
so crowded with modern appear- 
ances, abrupt as that of ‘“ This 
Turk,” in the delightful ballad of 
Lord Lovel. How often have we 
longed to ask ‘‘Who was - 
and dared not, feeling that to show 
ignorance where the pettiest his- 
torian, the lightest critic, assumed 
knowledge, would be too miserable 
an avowal. But here, dear reader, 
we can find out all about them in 
the fullest detail, and nobody need 
be any the wiser, or discover that 
before the Comtesse de Puliga 
generously appeared to enlighten us, 
we were in any bewilderment as to 
Ménage, or did not know who was 
Duchesse de Montausier, or who the 
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Marquis de Tonquedec. Besides 
this valuable information, there is 
something quaint—an_ old-world 
fragrance, as of a book that might 
have been written a hundred years 
ago, in some noble old house un- 
affected by the progress of time—in 
Madame de Puliga’s work. It is of 
the kind of woman’s work—much 
higher than tapestry, yet something 
of that gentle sort—which has be- 
come almost unknown among us 
nowadays, but which was well 
known a hundred years ago, and 
received with much praise and con- 
descending admiration. For our- 
selves, we own we enjoy the old- 
fashioned novelfy of such a pro- 
duction. It carries us back to a 
time when all class distinctions 
were in the fullest force; when 
nobles were nobles—different clay 
from other people; and when wo- 
men made their little essays at com- 
position with becoming humility, 
feeling a little genealogy and family 
history to be in their province, like 
the worsted-work, and writing as 
they emboidered, with a quiet re- 
finement and high-bred humbleness. 

We do not know where in Eng- 
land to find anything of this kind 
existing; but several such books 
have come to us lately from France, 
where one of the sweetest blossoms 
of humanity, the white and virginal 
woman-child, ideally trained under 
the very wing of her mother, still 
exists and flourishes, a creature 
much unlike this bustling century ; 
the real type—sweetly conventional, 
yet tenderly natural—of that woman 
whom man likes best. The life of 
Madame de Miramion, lately noticed 
in these pages, and connecting itself 
in a far-off way with the history of 
Madame de Sévigné, through the 
disagreeable appearance in it of her 
cousin, the bold and witty Bussy, is 
an instance of the kind of book to 
which we refer; and so, though in 
a less degree, are the lives recently 
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published of the noble ladies 
Madame de la Fayette and Madame 
de Montagu—women of a more 
heroic strain, and forced into cir- 
cumstances so desperate as to lift 
them altogether out of the region of 
tapestry. The Comtesse de Puliga’s 
book is full of this fragrance of the 
old world. A certain sense that 
the vices of the age were a trapping 
of greatness, like the old-fashioned 
grandeur of their equipages—a 
thing which cannot be eluded, but 
simply rendered in the fewest words 
possible—is another characteristic of 
the spotless high-bred feminine work 
to which her book belongs; and the 
simplicity with which this is done 
helps us to understand how it is 
that many pure and high-minded 
women, brought up in the old habits 
of mingled submissiveness and su- 
periority, could walk side by side, 
nay, sometimes almost hand in 
hand, with people of the most in- 
different morals, and yet retain the 
most ideal purity in their own. We 
remember to have heard from an old 
Frenchman an amusing description 
of the manner in which the last gen- 
eration of noble French ladies, before 
the Revolution—belonging to the 
old devout party of the French no- 
blesse, which trained its daughters 
as the Duchesse d’Ayen_ trained 
hers—regarded the vocation which 
was imposed upon them when they 
were brought innocent and childish 
from their convents, to be married 
to some glittering roué or wild 
Mousquetaire gallant. The poor 
children were charged with no less 
a trust than the salvation of ‘ces 
pauvres chers,” for whose vices they 
had the pitying uncomprehending 
tolerance of beings belonging to 
another sphere. Men were made 
so; there was nothing to be said 
more—only to keep watch, and bring 
them, if a good moment occurred, 
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round to better thoughts, to confess 
at the proper season, to receive in all 
due order the last sacraments when 
that period arrived, and so be sent 
out of the world with a safe certifi- 
cate, such as even a baby-wife of 
sixteen might secure for her grand- 
father-husband. ‘There is nothing 
immediately of this description to 
be found in the book we refer to, 
but it is full of the atmosphere of 
that ancient world. 


The “ Lady of the last Century ’* 
was not such a woman as Madame de 
Sévigné, but she had the honour of 
knowing a great number of people 
worth knowing, and was a great lady 
and a personage possessing that 
individual importance in _ society 
which few possess in our day, and 
none perhaps in the degree which 
was possible to Mrs. Montagu, or to 
the mistress of a French salon from 
the days of Louis XIV. to those of his 
unfortunate great-grandson. There 
are some curious things in the book, 
which, however, is a manufactured 
book, with no spontaneous raison 
@ étre, and a great deal of making up. 
The education of Miss Elizabeth 
Robinson, afterwards Mrs. Montagu, 
was of a more serious and solid kind 
than was then or is now common to 
young women; and at the present 
moment, when the education of 
girls is so much discussed, it is 
amusing to turn to a similar though 
less widely spread discussion raised 
just a hundred years ago by a Mrs. 
Makin, who illustrated her doc- 
trines by the establishment of a 
school. This lady began her work 
by the publication of an essay, in 
which she commented upon ‘the 
barbarous custom of breeding women 
low,” and upon the great failure of 
learning and virtue in both sexes. 
“Were a competent number of schools 
erected to educate ladies ingeniously,” 





* A Lady of the Last Century: by Dr. Doran. London: Bentley. 1872. 
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she adds, ‘methinks I see how 
ashamed men would be of their ignor- 
ance, and how industrious the next 
generation would be to wipe off the 
reproach.” 

The prospectus of the school she 
established, at which Mrs. Montagu 
was educated, is very well worthy 
of quotation :— 


“A School is lately crected for 
Gentlewomen, at Tottenham, High 
Cross, within four miles of London, on 
the road to Ware, where Mrs, Makin 
is Governess, who was formerly tutor- 
ess to the Princess Elizabeth, daughter 
to King Charles the First. Where, by 
the blessing of God, Gentlewomen may 
be instructed in the principles of reli- 
gion, and in all manner of sober and 
virtuous Education; more particularly 
in all things ordinarily taught in other 
schools. 


As Works of all sorts-- 
Dancing 
Music 
Singing 
Writing 
Keeping Accompts 


Half the 

time to be 

spent in 
J these things. 


The other half to be employed in 
gaining the Latin and French tongues; 
and those that please may learn Greek 
and Hebrew, the Italian and Spanish: 
in all which this gentlewoman hath 
a competent knowledge. 
“Gentlewomen of eight or nine 
ears old, that can read well, may be 
instructed in a year or two (according 
to their parts) in ‘the Latin and French 
tongues; by such plain and simple 
rules, accommodated to the grammar 
of the English tongue, that they may 
easily keep what they have learned, 
and recover what they shall lose; _as 
those that learn Musick by notes. ¢ 
—** Those that will bestow longer time 
may learn the other languages afore- 
mentioned, as they please. 
“Repositories, also, for Visibles shall 
be prepared; by which, from behold- 
ing the things, Gentlewomen may learn 
the Names, Natures, Values, and Use of 
Herbs, Shrubs, Trees, Mineral-pieces, 
Metals, and Stones. 
“Those that please may learn Lim- 
ning, Preserving, Pastry, and Cookery. 
**Those that will allow longer time 
may attain some general knowledge in 
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Astronomy, Geography; but especiall 
in Arithmetic oa aan. , 

“Those that think one language 
enough for a Woman, may forbear the 
Languages, and learn oniy Experi- 
mental “Philosophy, and more or fewer 
of the other things aforementioned, as 
they incline. 

“The Rate certain shall be £20 per 
annum; but if a competent improve- 
ment be made in the Tongues, and the 
other things aforementioned, as shall 
be agreed upon, then something more 
will be expected. But the parents 
shall judge what shall be deserved by 
the undertaker. 

“Those that think these things im- 
probable, or impracticable, may have 
further account every Tuesday, at Mr. 
Mason’s Coffee-House, in Cornhill, near 
the Royal Exchange; and Thursdays, 
at the ‘‘ Bolt and Inn,” in Fleet Street, 
between the hours of three and six in 
the afternoon, by some person whom 
Mrs. Makin shall appoint.” 


This quaint setting forth of a 
novel system of education is much 
more amusing and original than the 
higher pretensions of the present 
movement,* in which sweeping con- 
demnations and generalizations seem 
to take the place of Mrs. Makin’s 
large yet modest provision for dif- 
ferent tastes and faculties. There 
is something delightful in the mix- 
ture of the Greek and Hebrew 
tongues, with Preserving, Pastry, and 
Cookery, a bold and sincere simplicity 
which is quite beyond the reach of 
our more sophisticated understand- 
ings. Mrs. Montagu was one of 
the pupils of the gentlewoman who 
had “a competent knowledge ” of 
all these tongues and sciences ; and 
she did credit to her training. We 
cannot say that the extracts Dr. 
Doran gives from her youthful 
letters are particularly attractive : 
they are full of the flippant self- 
satisfaction which very many young 
writers so often mistake for easy 
grace; but the style improves as 
the woman matures. She had reach- 
ed middle age before she made her 
very gentle debut as a writer, by 
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contributing one or two chapters to 
Lord Lyttelton’s ‘Dialogues of the 
Dead ;’ and a good many years later 
she wrote a defence of Shakespeare 
against the attacks of Voltaire. 
These, however, were her only at- 
tempts at literature. She had too 
many things to occupy her to admit 
of laborious literary composition, 
but she did her best to establish a 
literary coterie in London, and to 
make “conversation” popular in an 
age devoted to cards. There was 
never any Blue-stocking Club, Dr. 
Doran assures us. It existed only 
in the fancy of those lively critics 
who find it so much easier to evolve 
out of their own consciousness than 
to pay attention to small matters of 
fact. The name took its origin from 
a certain Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, 
who wore blue stockings, and was 
fond of the talking-parties patronised 
by Mrs. Montagu. Whensuch alion 
as Johnson was present on these oc- 
casions, the “company began to col- 
lect around till they became not less 
than four if not five deep, those be- 


hind standing and listening over the 
heads of those who were sitting near 


him.” Sometimes Garrick was of the 
party, and “electrified his audience 
by reciting scenes from Macbeth and 
Lear,” of which recitations we are 
told an anecdote: how Madame de 
Noailles, the French Ambassadress, 
who was present, ‘‘ was so profuse, 
as she descended the stairs, in thanks 
for the great intellectual enjoyment, 
that Mrs. Montagu was afraid she 
would forget herself, and by a false 
step break her neck.” 

Apart from these literary assem- 
blies—assemblies with which fashion 
and curiosity had more to do than 
literature—Mrs. Montagu was a no- 
table personage, rich and independ- 
ent during at least the latter part of 
her life, managing her estates, her 
farms, and coal-mines, and carry- 
ing the literary feather in her cap as 
just that airy and elegant addition to 
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her substantial importance which is 
the only real social value of such a 
possession. When she visited Paris 
in 1776, Voltaire, Dr. Doran informs 
us, sent “a furious paper against 
Shakespeare,” to be read at a meet- 
ing of the Academy which she at- 
tended. ‘When the reading came 
to an end, Suard remarked to her, 
‘I think, Madame, you must be ra- 
ther sorry at what you have just 
heard!’ The English lady, Voltaire’s 
old adversary, promptly replied, ‘I, 
sir! not at all; I am not one of M. 
de Voltaire’s friends !’” 

We cannot refrain from one other 
brief quotation, a kind of counter- 
poise to the educational manifesto 
above quoted, which shows how 
a sagacious woman of the world, 
though a Blue-stocking and edu- 
cated by Mrs. Makin, had come to 
regard with the practical eyes of her 
century that question of female edu- 
cation, for which probably, had she 
lived nowadays, she would have been 
making every kind of demonstrative 
effort. The contrast is whimsical ; 
and Mrs. Montagu’s estimate of 
what is necessary to a young lady in 
good society is amusingly distinct, 
and free from all intellectual non- 
sense. Clearly she felt that there 
was a time for everything, and that 
high mental training was unseason- 
able here. 


“*T am glad you intend to send my eldest 
niece to a boarding-school. What girls 
learn at these schools is trifling; but they 
unlearn what would be of great disservice 
—-a provincial dialect—which is extreme- 
ly ungenteel ; and other tricks that they 
learn inthenursery. The carriage of the 
person, which is of great importance, is 
well attended to, and dancing is well 
taught. As for the French language, I 
do not think it is necessary, unless for 
persons in very high life. It is rarel 
much cultivatedin schools. I believe all 
the boarding-schools are much on the 
same plan, so that you may place the 
young lady wherever there is good air 
and a good dancing-master. I daresay you 
will find great improvement in her air 
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and herspeech by the time she has been 
there a year; and these are points of 
great importance.” 


English novels have long enjoyed 
the privilege of being admitted every- 
where on the Continent, where the 
works of the country are sternly 
tabooed ; an honour which, to tell the 
truth, our light literature has of late 
years been far from deserving, as 
probably, after the lapse of half a 
century—when the evil, let us hope, 
will have begun to remedy itself— 
our foreign readers will find out. A 
French novel, when it is without 
any flavor of wickedness, is gener- 
ally either conventual or childish— 
rising to monastic perfection, or to 
the supernal heights of the Good- 
child development, and leaving hu- 
man nature far behind. Mrs. Cra- 
ven’s work,* ‘Fleurange,’ is, how- 
ever, a very pleasant exception to this 
rule. There is no conventual virtue 
in it, except'in the person of the wise 
and gentle nun, who discourages and 
sends away the heroine from the 
dead peace of the cloister into active 
life—reading her a lesson on the 
subject which is of a very wholesome 
character. Mrs. Craven’s heroes and 
heroines are perhaps drawn upon 
more ideal lines than we venture to 
attempt in this country; but there 
is nothing impossible in the devotion 
of Fleurange, which has just that 
lofty and unconscious egotism—un- 
conscious to the author as well as to 
her heroine—which so often and so 
subtly runs through the most dis- 
interested acts of life. {Fleurange 
not only sacrifices herself for the 
man whom she loves, and who has 
neglected and given her up; but she 
also, and that calmly, even indiffer- 
ently, sacrifices to him the man who 
loves her, accepting a sacrifice really 
greater than that which she makes, 
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as unconsciously, and with as much 
gentle certainty of her own superior 
generosity and right, as if she had 
been a real woman. A girl’s self- 
sacrifice for her lover is so common 
an incident in fiction, especially in 
these days when fiction is so much 
in the hands of women, that we are 
grateful to Mrs. Craven for finding 
a new way of doing it—a way, too, 
which carries us right into the heart 
of a newand strange country. The 
interest of the story lies very much 
in its Russian scenes. The curious 
little glimpses of Imperial domesti- 
city which she affords us are the ap- 
propriate climax of a picture vivid 
yet confused by the intense mist 
of excitement and highly-strained 
feeling, which gives to Fleurange, 
through whose eyes we see, a 
phantasmagoric perception, rather 
than a clear view of all that is pass- 
ing around her, when she arrives 
at St. Petersburg, with the purpose 
of devoting herself to her lover in 
his Siberian banishment. How this 
purpose was balked the reader will 
find in the book itself, into the story 
of which we need not enter. The 
character of the Princess Catherine 
—amiable, gentle, capricious, caress- 
ing, and tyrannical, the sweetest 
and most heartless of despots, used 
to treat those about her like her 
own goods, yet full of amiable im- 
pulses—is quite original, a new and 
interesting study; and Mrs. Craven 
has done full justice to this complex 
yet simple being, whose egotism 
is almost more than justified by 
that supreme sense of the superior 
importance of everything connected 
with herself and her own house, 
which is natural to so great a 
lady. We might say that the 
men of the book are women’s 
men, the hero ideally perfect, the 
contre-heros’ ideally weak and per- 





* Fleurange : by Madame Augustus Craven ; translated) by Emily Bowles. Lon- 


don : Smith, Elder & Co. 1872, 
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fidious, were it not that we are 
quite uncertain how far the common 
reproach is true which attributes 
unreality to women’s heroes alone. 
Your Pendennis, for example, the 
unideal young man of the world, 
who serves Thackeray in the capa- 
city of jeune premier, may , have 
some sort of reality about him. But 
we doubt whether the conventional 
first gentleman in any fiction can be 
much more than a lay figure. He 
is so in Scott, where the most en- 
thusiastic reader can find little to 
excite him in the tame propriety 
of the Henry Mortons and Frank 
Osbaldistons ; and even to go higher, 
what are the Claudios and Bertrams 
of Shakespeare himself but miser- 
able young puppies, as unworthy the 
hand that took the trouble to put 
them on paper as any milksop ofa 
primo tenore? Therefore we do not 
upbraid Mrs. Craven with the unim- 
peachable goodness of her Clement 
Dornthal. If life and reality are not 
possible under the circumstances, 
lofty ideal virtue is better, on the 
whole, than tame _ respectability, 
which is no quality at all. Until 
the primo tenore ceases to be a 
necessity in fiction, we must, we 
fear, accept him as he is. 

We must not pass over this work, 


however, without a reference to the 
curious and interesting description 


‘of the journey of Fleurange into 


Russia ; as exciting a voyage as we 
have met with for a long time in a 
book. To those who have rolled 
lightly as far as Moscow in luxuri- 
ous railway carriages, it must appear 
like some terrible dream ; but there 
is nothing in the story more evi- 
dently and vividly true. Altogether, 
in novelty and freshness, as well as 
in purity of thought and loftiness of 
aim, this French romance is much 
superior to most English ones. The 
fashion of it, let us add, is more 
English than French; but the know- 
ledge of Continental life, which is 
so easily and gracefully displayed in 
‘Fleurange,’ could only be possessed 
by one who has much experience 
of the world in all its aspects, and 
who, while retaining her nationality 
unimpaired, may be almost said to 
belong to two or three countries at 
once: to England by marriage; to. 
Italy by love ; to Russia by unusual 
facilities of information. A dull 
book could not come from such 
hands. The translation into Eng-. 
lish, though missing something of 
the grace of the original, is, on the. 
whole, very well done. 
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IN LONDON. 


TneatTres and Shop-windows !— 
My dear reader, I am almost sure you 
know a great deal better ; but there 
is a satisfaction in hearing of the 
follies of one’s neighbours ; and if I 
frankly confess to you that these 
were our chief objects in running 
up to London, as we did the other 
day, with heaven knows how many 
schoolboys, out of the quiet of the 
country, after Christmas and all its 
associations had been safely got 
over, you will smile, I am sure, 
in your library or your drawing- 
room, with a not unkindly smile. 
Christmas, do I need to tell you, 
has various things in it which are 
not merry: not to speak of bills 
and the Athanasian Creed, both 
which pleasant things choose that 
moment of peace on earth for a 
special manifestation, there are 
more intimate recollections that tug 
at one’s heart, and make the ordi- 
nary middle-aged British subject as 
glad to be well over the great 
national festival as ever child at 
school was to hail its coming. The 
children, bless them! don’t know 
it: they laugh, and we echo their 
laughter ; they dance, and we follow 
here and there that special figure, 
girl or boy, through the whirl, and 
are pleased and proud. But they 
are not all there that might have 
been there. We say nothing, but 
there is a serrement du ceur—most 
expressive of all descriptions—under 
our best gowns and waistcoats. 
And now it is over, heaven be 
praised ! and here has arriveda year 
in which there will be spring and 

ummer once again,—in which 
there will be foliage and flowers ; 
through which, by-and-by, that 
muddy, turbid river, which goes 
rolling with a glooming swell over 
the sodden fields, catching cruelly 


at the piers of the bridge, and pene 
trating black and cold to those poor 
houses, will flow soft and sweet, 
gliding back again within, its green 
banks, and smiling up at the blue sky, 
and carrying the boats we love down 
many a tranquil reach, And [I trust, 
my gentle reader, that your son will 
get that appointment, and your 
daughter be happily settled, as well 
as that a certain boy I wot of may 
be in the Select for the Newcastle. 
For it is a new year,—the birthpang 
of it is over—the bell-ringing and 
all the sharpened stings of recollec- 
tion,—and now that we are fairly 
launched, and even have learned to 
write 1873 instead of i872, the 
beginning of everything is always 
more pleasant and more hopeful than 
the end. 

There is nohody in London, I 
am aware—but there are an im- 
mense number of people in Regent 
Street and Bond Street; and to us 
who are not used to it, the shop- 
windows are deeply charming. I 
know that this is a most humbling 
confession to make, and that any 
view of shop-windows which is not 
set forth by an alarmed and 
exasperated husband, terrified at the 
sight of every new bonnet, is un- 
familiar to the British public. But 
after all, that is a limited view of 
the subject; and though I bow to 
the universal popular impression, 
existing, at least, in books, that 
wives are pretty beasts of prey, 
always ravenous for bonnets, yet 
this feminine hunger is not indis- 
pensably allied to the review of shop- 
windows which delights the rustic. 
How they glitter along the long 
line of streets, under the rare sun- 
shine which, for once, condescends 
to bless us! Pretty furniture, pretty 
books, glittering silver and jewels, 
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rich shawls and dresses, wealth 
heaped upon wealth as far as the 
eye can reach—nay, to complete 
all this cycle of human wants, a 
marble cross, to mark somebody’s 
last resting-place, standing out in 
the midst of all the luxuries by 
way of memento mori. Those streets 
to which we throng to gaze and to 
buy are not fine specimens of town 
architecture—there is nothing im- 
posing in them—vo noble fagade to 
charm the eye, no prolonged or 
splendid line to convey even a sense 
of size and greatness. Bond Street 
is not much better than a lane, and 
not even the fondest Cockney can 
believe that there is any beauty or 
charm of art to recommend the haunts 
he loves. Without the shops, the 
streets are nothing. Probably it is 
this fact which adds its last and 
most dismal touch to the dismal 
aspect of a London Sunday or holi- 
day. The closing of the shops 
restores the long and often mean 
line of houses to their natural mean- 
ness. I would have the shutters 
of Parliament, 


removed by Act 
guarded by tenfold bars if you will, 
with doors closed, and traffic inter- 
dicted, but the windows displayed, 
as usual, with all their glitter of 


metal and brightness of colour. It 
would make the Sunday streets 
much more corhfortable, would re- 
furnish the void misery of the blank 
walls, and probably would be any- 
thing but a hindrance to Monday’s 
business. And why should we goall 
the way to Bethnal Green to gaze 
upon objects of virtu, yet be ashamed 
to be found at a window in a street, 
looking at something which is pro- 
bably quite as pretty and quite as 
entirely out of our reach as are Sir 
Richard Wallace’s enamels and china ? 

As a mere sight, the shop win- 
dows are often more attractive, and 
certainly more amusing, than many 
of the museums which it is supposed 
to be for the benefit of our minds 
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to visit. Sometimes the objects 
exhibited are grouped together with 
so much real taste that the effect is 
as good as a picture; and even when 
the taste is defective, this massed 
and piled-up wealth—colour upon 
colour, the sheen of silver and gold 
coming in between the heavy folds 
of rich carpets and hangings—the 
gilding and glitter of glass—all fol- 
lowing each other in rapid sucees- 
sion, afford an amount of pleasure 
to the eye which, if not, perhaps, 
of a very elevated kind, is at least 
a lively and homely and easily 
procured gratification. Here and 
there is something which might catch 
the eye even of a connoisseur, and the 
panorama altogether is delightful in 
its variety and novelty to eyes ac- 
customed for a long time to dank 
hedgerows. Nor are these all the at- 
tractions of the streets. The streets! 
—dismal word in many senses— 
where wretches perish in a misery 
so open and shelterless, and so dis- 
mally contrasted with the neighbour- 
hood of crowds, that it has become 
our strongest description of a miser- 
able death—where vice goes flaunt- 
ing—where beggary stalks haggard ; 
but yet where you will see the plea- 
santest groups, merry holiday parties, 
pretty girls and boys, fathers and 
mothers proud and anxious, a whole 
host of family stories, one after an- 
other, in their gayest chapter. How 
many groups we should like to know 
something of, to follow to their 
homes, and find out their secrets ; to 
set at rest, for instance, the question 
so hotly discussed between us, whe- 
ther that charming dignified young 
woman is daughter or wife to the 
man who walks so proudly beside 
her—daughter to a young father, 
wife to a somewhat old husband— 
which? They pass out of sight, and 
we may argue the question for ever. 
Then comes the prettiest young crea- 
ture, of whom there can be no doubt 
that she is the daughter, with bro- 
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thers about her all proud and watch- 
ful, feeling her beauty the finest 
feather in the family cap. Will she 
ever be as fondly surrounded, as 
proudly contemplated again? Has 
she a lover whom she will probably 
prefer to them all—some careless 
young fellow more in love with him- 
self than her? So the little dramas 
sweep past, each enclosed in its own 
mystery, carrying its own particular 
world, a sphere apart, like a special 
atmosphere around it. Tragedy even 
brushes shoulders with us, stalking by 
to death or crime, and we know it not. 
And thus the stream goes on. Will 
it flow for ever? Or is it possible 
that each individual figure will stop 
somewhere and drop and die, and be 
seen no more, till all are exhausted 
—and yet the streets continue as 
full, and the stream as constant? 
Nay, not possible—only true. 

But time fails to tell of the wonders 
of the bright windows, or of the shops 
we venture into—Salviati’s, for in- 
stance, which, when you go into it 
out of the  halflighted twilight 
streets, blazes upon you like a trans- 
formation scene in a pantomime— 
all dazzling with light and colour. 
The prettiest haunt! full of fairy 
vessels made to drink honey-dew 
out of, set over with fairy jewels; 
endless buffets, adorned with vases 
of red and blue and milky white- 
ness; the walls covered with mir- 
rors surély made for Titania herself, 
set in glittering wreaths of flowers; 
the roof hung with branched and 
clustered candelabra, all flowery too, 
and dazzling, held together by 
silvery fairy chains. But we dare 
not carry you, gentle reader, from 
this glittering palace, to the sober 
chambers of the Arundel Society, 
whither we ourselves had the bold- 
ness to wander. Let us go to War- 
dour Street instead, with a forlorn 
hope of perhaps seeing some old bit 
of furniture, some scrap of china, 
which the knowing dealer will 
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not have been clever enough to dis- 
cover the full value of. Wicked hope, 
and vain as wicked; for, alas! the 
dealer knows only too well, and has 
such a profusion of dates at his fin- 
ger-ends, that our brain is confused 
beyond remedy. He knows who 
made his marquetry; he smiles 
supreme at your timid inquiry after 
anything. Has he one!—he has 
a hundred! On the whole, I do 
not know any haunt of learning 
from which one issues much more 
deeply humiliated than from those 
of the dealers in old furniture, 
And if the rage for old furniture goes 
on as it promises to do, and no new 
bride thinks her new house complete 
without one room at least in the style 
of Louis Quinze, Wardour Street 
will outgrow, we fear, even those 
heights of mortal superiority on 
which connoisseurs of all classes 
habitually dwell. 

From old furniture to the Old 
Masters is but a step, so to speak; 
or is it better, though the step isa 
huge one, to get from Wardour 
Street to the Old Masters by that 
kind of intermediate stage between 
them—the famous collection at 
Bethnal Green? It is a very long 
step, it must be allowed; and one 
asks one’s self, with a certain awe- 
stricken consciousness of that deadly 
sway of Theory which ‘common- 
sense in vain opposes, what reason, 
human or divine, there could be for 
carrying these treasures to the end of 
the world? We could believe in 
some partial comprehension of them 
in Tahiti, where a primitive people 
crowns itself with flowers, and dwells 
in a perpetual jubilee of dazzling sea 
and sky and sunshine. But from 
all those dull and grimy streets, from 
all those closed-up houses, from all 
the sordid conditions of this sad and 
pitiful human life, shut out from 
beauty, freshness, and repose, does 
any man in his senses imagine that 
more than two or three individuals 
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eould ever be likely to issue, capable 
of rising at a leap into those regions of 
art to which the Marquis of Hert- 
ford’s great collection belongs ? Those 
costly cabinets, caskets, vases, last 
quintessence of a civilisation drop- 
ping into luxury—those sweet soph- 
isticated Greuzes, those dainty Wat- 
teaus—in what possible way is it ex- 
pected that they should move the 
heart or the imagination of the dwell- 
ers in Bethnal Green? We say 
nothing of the greater painters, for it 
is sufficiently well known that, ex- 
cept in a few very rare cases, the en- 
tirely uneducated eye is slow to un- 
derstand the older masters of painting. 
It is impossible, indeed, to imagine 
any kind of human creature, ignorant 
or otherwise, who could resist the 
delightful beauty of that Nelly 
O’Brien, who sits there looking at 
us with her sweet eyes from under 
her hat, like the kindest friendly 
visitor, smiling an immortal greeting 
across a century, as she will continue 
to do, let us hope, to our grand- 
children. As a matter of fact, 
however, there is not a single soul 
within the building who might not 
have been there had the collection 
appeared in Burlington House or 
at the Kensington Museum; and the 
sole advantage visible is to the cab- 
men of the East End, who, no doubt, 
find many a fare they had never 
hoped for, and will bless theory if 
no one else does so. 

It is too late to discuss the won- 
derful collection itself, or to do more 
than say that the only thing which 
could induce any man, and still more 
any woman, to forgive Sir Richard 
Wallace for being its sole possessor, 
would be the generosity with which 
he lends it tous. A dangerous revolu- 
tionary feeling might well be raised 
in the gentlest and indeed most con- 
servative of human bosoms at such a 
spectacle. What—all to one man! 
the Reynoldses are enough by them- 
selves to endow a prince; and how he 
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who possesses Nelly O’Brien should 
retain the power of wishing for 
anything more, is a mystery to us, 
Perhaps it is just as well for our 
virtue that our English great peo- 
ple hide away their treasures, and 
do not tempt us to envy and all 
uncharitableness. We object to 
Bethnal Green, but it is ungrate- 
ful to do so, for certainly no 
collection was ever seen to better 
advantage; more quietly, in a more 
leisurely home-like fashion. We 
holiday people scatter ourselves 
about, and recognise our friends, who 
have come as far as we have come, 
and know nothing of the locality. 
We linger among the Boning- 
tons, which so few people have 
seen before, winding out and in of 
those richly-laden screens—the very 
place for a holiday party ! No sooner 
have we seated ourselves quietly 
beside our friend Nelly, than there 
comes to our side a small boy with 
a well-thumbed catalogue marked 
by an unsteady pencil, to drag us 
to a certain Hobbima, which has 
gone to the very heart of the 
connoisseur of twelve. This cata- 
logue, by the way, is worth pre- 
serving. It is marked by mysterious 
hieroglyphical figures, which we dis- 
cover to represent orders of merit. 
Thus 8 represents Rembrandt, 
and 4 Greuze, according to the 
estimate of the little critic. It is 
not unmixed art, accordingly, which 
occupies the minds of the elders of 
the party, who are called upon to 
make a score of independent excur- 
sions about the place, to inspect and 
pronounce upon some _ newly-dis- 
covered delight of their small com- 
panion. “To go about with young 
people makes a great difference,” 
says a middle-aged potentate, care- 
fully getting himself out of the 
way. “It does indeed,” answers 
with delicious gravity a young 
matron a year or two over twenty ; 
the reflection of whose baby at 
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home in the "nursery makes her 
more maternal than any great- 
grandmother. And so we go through 
the pleasant day. 

But I wonder what foolish hand 
it was that by way of loyalty, we 
may presume, and desire to give 
here, as everywhere else, the place of 
honour to the Queen, hung an 
indifferent youthful portrait of her 
Majesty, highly objectionable in 
colour, and with no. special claim to 
consideration, except from its sub- 
ject, between the two noble Van- 
dykes of Philippe le Roy and his 
wife, splendid personages whom 
every picture-lover has met before 
in the best society, and whose mag- 
nificence would throw any modern 
portrait into the shade. Tais is per- 
haps an ill-natured remark to make ; 
but unless there is a distinct inten- 
tion to point out the defects of the 
modern school, it is foolish to call 
the public notice to them so unmis- 
takably. Alas! we fear the age of 
portraits is over, notwithstanding 
the acres of them which encumber 
every exhibition—the Masters of 
Hounds—the Chairmen of Associa- 
tions—the Lord Provosts; and even 
the armies of pretty women in ela- 
borate dresses. Where shall we 
find one real personage like that 
same Philippe le Roy? one child 
with eyes that laugh and glow like 
the little Reynolds called “ Miss 
Bowles”? one sweet true human 
creature like Nelly O’Brien? Bless 
her! how friendly her eyes look as 
she sits there bending forward !— 
listening, is she? with arch half- 
smile, slightly amused at the long 
stories we are telling her, but all in 
the most genial neighbourly way. 
By-and-by surely a mellow Irish 
laugh will melt into the silence. 
Who was she, this sweet Nelly? 
We do not know, nor what became 
of her, nor whom she made happy 
with those smiles of hers; but it is 
worth her while to have lived, even 
if she did nothing more than leave 
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us this one look, which neither age 
nor death can fade. 

We doubt whether any virtuous 
study of art is possible in holiday- 
time, though there is something in 
the very name of South Kensington 
which makes all virtue possible. 
Should the gentle reader be inclined 
that way, he will have unusual facili- 
ties here for noting what may be 
called the ornamental school of art, 
in distinction from the higher primi- 
tive school, which belongs, if we 
may say so, to Nature, and is the 
medium by which a great mind 
develops and expresses itself to its 
fellows, as Poetry is, or. Philosophy. 
The great works of Italian art could 
never become mere properties, acces- 
sories to a great general effect. The 
place where they are, wherever that 
may happen to be, becomes at once 
a shrine for them, elevated and 
sanctified by their presence. But 
Greuze and Watteau are decorative 
painters, as indeed most modern 
painters are. The fundamental 
use of them is to enrich a wall, to 
make a house princely, and splen- 
did, and magnificent. They are 
more disinterested than Raphael. 
and Leonardo; they work not for 
themselves, but for their masters, 
to embellish and brighten, and make 
more lovely the walls of palaces. 
Those fascinating, languishing heads 
—those sweet, warm, rich, artificial, 
yet delightful music-parties and 
woodland groups—are ornaments 
of the most superlative kind; but 
still they are ornaments—higher in 
degree, but not much higher in 
kind, than the caskets and cabinets. 
They mark the point at which Art 
ceases to appeal to humanity in 
general, ard begins to appeal to a 
class—whetre it tapers off from one 
of the highest kinds of creation into 
the most delightful refinement of 
luxury. The Sévres, the Boule, the 
enamels, and the snuff-boxes, belong 
to the Greuzes, and Bouchers, and 
Watteaus, as the lower species of 
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a race belong to the higher. But 
neither have a very strong relation 
to the Raphacls. Even the Murillo 
in the distant corner, though it is 
not a great picture—even the pale 
Sasso-Ferrato — separates itself as 
something of another world; but 
all those pretty ladies with their 
guitars, all those fine swains (it is 
the appropriate word) who whisper, 
and kiss, and sing, are meant—you 
can see it—to be tied up upon a 
stately wall with knots of ribbon, 
amid the gilding and the carving, or 
even the stucco of elaborate orna- 
mentation. This decorative school 
could scarcely be studied to better 
advantage than at Bethnal Green. 
Just one word about the exhibi- 
tion* of Old Masters, which, luckily 
for us, is becoming an institution 
at this season, by means of which 
we are likely to see by degrees the 
great art-treasures which are hidden 
trom the world in private picture- 
galleries, and where once more we 
meet with another wave of the in- 
exhaustible sweet flood of Rey- 
noldses which so nobly illustrate 
the age in which he lived. It is 
enough to warm the art of portrait 
painting into life to go from the 
roomful of Reynolds, Gainsbor- 
ough, Hoppner, and Romney, not 
to forget the charming Raeburn, in 
which we take a national pride, 
to the noble Cornaro Group, which 
occupies the central place in the 
great room, and the splendid 
Holbein opposite. This latter 
picture is splendid indeed, but not 
attractive, with a squat Dutch- 
ness and want of grace’in the 
figures, for which, perhaps, Nature 
was to blame, but which does the 
painter less credit than many. less 
pretentious pictures—the noble far- 
seeing head of Erasmus, for in- 
stance, or many other portraits which 
will occur to every one’s mind. We 
need not speak of the two lovely 
Claudes, which are so full of 
light that one can imagine them to 


have been placed like candelabra on 
either side of the great Titian, to 
help to bring out the glowing dark- 
ness of those wonderful boys’ heads ; 
nor of the Rubens lent by the 
Duke of Hamilton, the “ Daniel in 
the Lions’ Den,” which, so far as 
our personal liking goes, we would 
barter eagerly for a much smaller 
specimen of the same master, the 
portrait of his little son, which oc- 
cupies a much less prominent place. 
And the great Botticelli, with its 
wonderful circies, the lovely little 
Francia in its tender simplicity 
and dignity, the curious Van Eyck 
—these are not subjects for holiday 
comment. We leave them reveren- 
tially for graver discussion. This 
year’s collection, however, is more 
rich in English masters, not very 
old, than in the ancient painters to 
whom we generally give that name; 
but whether in the old or less old 
departments, is full of interest and 
beauty—a great and absolute gain to 
the public. Would that we could 
hope to say as much of the fresher 
and more highly coloured show 
which will succeed them in these 
same rooms when January gives 
place to May ! 

Even in this dismal winter the 
days have not been all gloomy. Now 
and then a pleasant gleam of sun- 
shine has lent light to the pictures 
and life to the streets. But when 
the evening comes, the holiday group 
becomes all agog with excitement. 


‘* What entertainment have we for this eve- 


ning ? 
What masque ? What music ? How shall 
we beguile : 
The lingering hours, if not with some’ de- 
light ?° 


Does some one timidly suggest a 
pantomime? But it is known in 
the party that the head of it has 
sworn a solemn vow against that 
doleful entertainment. Heaven be 
praised there are indications that it 
is dying out. The French feérie is 
poor enough in everything but spec- 
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tacle ; but it has been reserved for us 
to keep up a fashionfof merrymaking 
which demands a certain kind of wit 
in the performer long after that 
special development of wit has 
evaporated. The clever contortions 
of the Vokes family may be very 
well in their way, but they pall very 
soon upon even a youthful spectator ; 
and when one considers the question, 
now that clowns have ceased to be 
funny, the horseplay of the panto- 
mime proper, the stealing of legs of 
mutton and bonneting of policemen 
have lost any raison @étre they ever 
possessed. As for the transformation 
scenes, which have attained to such 
perfection as spectacles, they are very 
dazzling and very pretty ; but we do 
not believe that even a child would 
prefer them by deliberate choice to 
the humblest piece of genuine acting. 
In all these matters, however, the 
English public is very hard to under- 
stand. ‘he rubbish it puts up with, 


the folly it laughs at, are stupendous, 
and almost beyond belief; yet, when 


chance offers it a real and refined 
dramatic representation, it receives 
the boon with an enthusiasm which 
shows it capable of better things. 
Nothing could more completely illus- 
trate this twofold phase than two per- 
formances which have lately taken 
place in London: one, the temporary 
reappearance of Charles Mathews 
in Sheridan’s well-known comedy 
“The Critic ;’ and the other, the 
acting of a young lady, unknown 
until very recently, in a new play 
by a young author almost equally 
recent in reputation. It is unneces- 
sary here to discuss the abilities of 
Mr. Charles Mathews, and it isalmost 
equally unnecessary to say that his 
performance of the difficult part of 
Sir Fretful Plagiary was about as 
perfect a piece of acting as could be 
seen even on the other side of the 
Channel. But with this polished 
and careful representation all merit 
ended in the performance. ‘The 
‘house was very full, the audience 
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very demonstrative. They had 
warmed up to their old favourite 
during his performance of his famous 
part in his own adaptation of the 
French Homme Blasé, the (ex- 
tremely absurd) comedy entitled 
“Used Up.” Sir Fretful Plagiary 
stayed them slightly in their rapture. 
They were aware, with a slight chill 
of respect and awe, that it was very 
fine acting, and applauded because 
it was their duty. But with the 
second act of “ The Critic,” the repre- 
sentation of Mr. Puff’s tragedy, the 
fun began. For this it was evident 
everybody had been waiting. The 
reader knows that Sheridan’s object 
was to represent the humours of a 
rehearsal — the comical mistakes 
made by a troupe of half-trained 
actors, and the ludicrous contrast 
between the heroics of a solemn 
drama and the familiar interrup- 
tions of prompter and players. In 
the comedy as he wrote it, aJl this 
coarser play is left in the background 
with admirable taste ; and the fine 
fun of the critic’s remarks and 
questions, the audacious humour of 
Mr. Pufi’s explanations, and the easy 
indifference of the actors, make up 
one of the most amusing and skilful 
representations of genteel comedy. 
This refined and delicate piece of 
fun Mr. Mathews’ troupe made into 
screaming farce. The acting version 
of the play in its most modest form 
takes great liberties with Sheridan’s 
text. But these were as nothing to 
the buffoonery carried on by the ac- 
tors. Whiskerandos swallowed half 
of his moustache, and the audi- 
ence screamed with laughter. Til- 
burnina addressed her confidant as 
“my gentle Snora,” and the plaudits 
swelled to a perfect storm. The 
riot on the stage grew so loud that 
the most eager ear could not with 
aa effort have caught the real wit 
of the performance ; and Sheridan’s 
refined play grew into an almost 
brutal burlesque—vulgar, meaning- 
less, and loud as any Cockney farce. 
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The audience, meanwhile, except the 
very few who had come to see 
Sheridan and Mathews, were un- 
able to contain themselves with 
laughter and applause. They were 
as riotous as the actors, They 
laughed till tears came to their: eyes. 
They applauded till the theatre 
rang again. They responded to 
every vulgar joke, to every interpo- 
lated buffoonery, with choruses and 
shouts of approbation. Surely there 
never was seen a more humiliating 
sight. ‘“‘ Write to the ‘Times’ ” whis- 
pered to each other the horror- 
stricken group, pale as the shade of 
Sheridan himself, who looked on 
with dismay at this dismal folly ; 
but even the ‘Times,’ omnipotent 
organ, could have done nothing in 
such a case—the audience preferred 
it; and poor Mr. Mathews, whose 
admirable acting was swamped com- 
pletely, was, 1 suppose, as helpless 
in the matter as the few indignant 
listeners who sat and frowned and 
listened to the laughter. The 
British public liked it, and had its 
way. ‘The reader will understand 
that in describing this scene we are 
very far from wishing to throw the 
slightest aspersion upon the well- 
earned fame of an excellent actor. 
We have not the slightest doubt 
that Mr. Mathews’ Puff was as 
good as his Sir Fretful—if any one 
could have heard a word he said in 
the latter ré/e. But this the sense- 
less horseplay of the subordinate 
performers made it quite impos- 
sible to do. 

So far, no words are too strong to 
express one’s opinion of the British 
public ; but let us turn to the other 
side of the picture. In another 
theatre not far off, there has been 
going on for some hundreds of 
nights the remarkable little drama 
of “Pygmalion and Galatea;” and 
there crowded houses have been held 
spellbound night after night by 
the most charming and refined act- 
ing, I, for one, have seen for years. 


I know notbing in its way which 
surpasses Mrs. Kendal’s represen- 
tation of the Galatea of the story 
—the statue suddenly brought to 
life by the passionate prayer of the 
sculptor. The part is one which I 
presume has been written expressly 
for her, and which has been skil- 
fully adapted at once to the style of 
her beauty and the resources of her . 
mind. The author will pardon us 
if, in admiration of the character 
he has created, and the wonderful- 
ly successful representative he has 
found for it, he should for the mo- 
ment be thrust into the back- 
ground; but indeed it would be un- 
just to do so for more than the first 
moment, when the intoxication of 
the performance overwhelms all 
other considerations. The drama, 
which we can scarcely call a com- 
edy, is charmingly written, with a 
fine dramatic sense of construction 
and situation, and much creative 
power. It is quite original, and, 
for an English piece, it is curi- 
ously regular and perfect. It is 
the kind of work whiich ought to 
be couronné by some academy or 
other; yet the dialogue is full of 
animation, and there is not a scene 
that flags. Nothing -has been sacri- 
ficed to the unities, yet they are pre- 
served without ostentation ; and so 
skilfully has this been done, that the 
spectator thinks the construction of 
the play the most natural possible, 
and requires neither change of scene 
nor enlargement of space. The 
story is not that of the simple classic 
episode which is recalled to us by the 
name. The chief incident, the life 
conferred upon the statue, is indeed 
the central point in the modern 
story, as well as in the ancient; 
but in Mr. Gilbert’s play, Pyg- 
malion has already a wife, and 
the whole action of the piece runs 
upon the disturbance of his domes- 
tic life caused by the sudden intru- 
sion of the stone maiden, and the 
revenge taken by his wife for his 
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supposed unfaithfulness. That he 
has never really been unfaithful, 
even in thought, the poor Galatea 
herself is made the instrument of 
discovering, after the jealousy of 
Cynisca, the wife, has stricken her 
husband with blindness; and when 
she has thus reconciled the pair, the 
statue goes back mournfully to her 
pedestal and dies into stone again, 
in one of the most affecting scenes 
we have seen upon the modern 
English stage. Nothing can be 
more difficult than the rendering of 
such a character; but the mixture of 
perfect ingenousness, innocence, and 
ignorance, with intense yet simple 
feeling—the wonder and delight of 
the opening scene—the amusing 
mistakes of "Galatea’s inexperience— 
and finally, the high and sustained 
passion of the sacrifice,—are all set 
forth by Mrs. Kendal with a per- 
fection rarely met with in modern 
acting. The part and the actress 
are alike far above any recent 
dramatic success; for it is a purely 
dramatic success—there is neither 
spectacle to énhance the effect, nor 
claptrap to bring down the gallery ; 
the diction sounds like elegant 
English—such English as poets may 
use; and though the scene is sup- 
posed to be laid in Athens, there is no 
archeological attempt to confuse the 
story by so-called local colour; and 
the author has had the good sense 
and courage to trust to the original- 
ity of his own composition, and 
to appeal direct to the hearts of his 
audience—an appeal which, when 
made with power and simplicity, 
rarely fails of a response. The one 
detail which all the principal actors 
in the piece, and especially the Gala- 
tea, have carefully studied, is that of 
attitude. All Mrs. Kendal’s poses 
and movements are purely statu- 
esque and classic; and Pygmalion 
and Cynisca, if wanting in the larger 
grace aud nobility of her action, are 
still carefully correct in their atti- 
tudes, and thus keep up, in one im- 
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portant particular, the character of 
the piece. 

The power of the drama itself, 
however, lies in the true realm of 
poetry, in the awakening of sympa- 
thetic emotion, and in the develop- 
ment of a touching and novel study 
of character. Nothing can be pret- 
tier than the ingenuous wonder and 
admiration of the new creature upon 
whom life has descended so 
strangely. Her naiveté may go per- 
haps a hair’s-breadth too far, as in 
her scene with theconnoisseur Chry- 
sos (Mr. Buckstone); but we pre- 
sume the author’s purpose here was 
to show that coquetry too, and a 
few feminine qualities of less than 
the highest order, lay dormant in the 
kosom of the beautiful and strange 
being just warmed out of stone. 
But as the action proceeds and the 
clash of conflicting passion comes in, 
the spectator is swept away clean 
out of the easy paths of comedy by 
an unexpected flood of tragic power, 
and he who has laughed a moment 
before, steals a finger to the corner of 
his eye as the statue-maiden slowly 
awakens to the bitter sense of pain, to 
desertion, and the murderous fact 
that she has never been loved—and 
all at once, ere she returns to her 
stone, develops into a great and per- 
fect woman. The truth comes slowly 
upon her, enlightening the simple 
mind, which is still scarcely able 
for the strain, by degrees. Her 
being grows and expands under the 
spectator’s eye. And when at last, 
able to bear the sacrifice of love and 
happiness, but not able to support 
the last sting of injurious speech 
which the man she loves throws 
at her, she returns back again to 
marble, it is with a positive pang of 
sympathy that the looker-on re- 
cognises the truth of the picture. 
When the curtain is drawn again, 
and nothing but the statue is seen 
in Galatea’s place, he feels the 
shock of that sudden void with a 
reality which is almost painful— 
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which is, indeed, as much painful 
as consists with one of the highest 
of intellectual pleasures. And we 
repeat, that to see the crowded 
audiences of the Haymarket hang- 
ing breathless upon this fine repre- 
sentation, to feel the hush and 
thrill of feeling that goes through 
them, and the interest with which 
every change is followed and every 
point caught, is enough to put us 
in charity again with the British 
public. It is not often that this 
good public is treated to anything 
so high in conception, so delicate, 
yet so powerful in execution: and 
that it is still capable of appreciating 
this rare excellence, the enthusiasm 
which greets Galatea is an encourag- 
ing and cheering sign. 

I may add that the young critics 
who were eager to have the ‘ Times’ 
written to in respect to the coarse 
“gag”? and vulgar interpolations 
of “* The Critic,” were equally eager 
to make some personal demonstration 
of their enthusiasm to Galatea; and 
that, failing this, their eager exer- 


tions secured at the sword’s point, 
as it were, and at the last moment, 
when all more sober possibilities had 
failed, places for the new fairy piece 
with which Mr. Gilbert has followed 
his Pygmalion, and in which Mrs. 
Kendal has again the most important 


réle. The “Wicked World” was 
produced for the first time on the 
2d January, and consequently was 
in all the freshness of its first 
novelty. It is a /éérie, and itis a 
poem. The personages are almost 
all drawn from that intermediate 
state of being between heaven and 
earth which imagination has always 
lingered upon fondly, and which has 
furnished so many fanciful and 
beautiful figures to the primitive 
lore of every nation under the sun. 
Mr. Gilbert’s treatment of the fairy 
world, however, is so far original 
that it is the effect of the intro- 
duction of human passions among 
themselves, rather than the effect 
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produced upon some mortal by con- 
tact with them—the favourite and 
ordinary treatment—which he re- 
presents. He introduces us to an 
Elysian: scene “on the back of a 
cloud,” where a crowd of fair figures, 
diversified by the appearance of one 
or two handsome and stalwart male 
fairies, whose manly forms are very 
imposing under their satin robes, 
discuss with much innocent wonder 
and horror the earth and its mon- 
strous wickedness, which is visible 
from their fairy realm. The vir- 
tuous disgust of the ladies at the 
idea of suffering even a single mortal, 
soiled with the stains of earth, to 
enter among them wanes somewhat 
when two of their brothers, Ethias 
and Phyllon, are sent by the fairy 
king upon some mission to earth. It 
then occurs dngenuously to the mind 
of one of the attendants of the queen 
Selene that the fairy world has been 
sadly indifferent and inattentive to 
the noble mission of reforming that 
earth ; and that if they condescended 
to ascertain what were indeed the 
wants and temptations of men, 
they might be able to influence them 
more satisfactorily—an idea which 
leads to the further suggestion of 
summoning to fairyland the mortal 
counterparts of Ethias and Phyllon. 
For it is the peculiar attribute of 
Mr. Gilbert’s fairies that each of 
them possesses a mortal counterpart, 
bearing the same name and absolute- 
ly the same aspect as the fairy. 
Ethias and Phyllon in flesh and 
blood are accordingly summoned in 
haste and excitement. Before, how- 
ever, this expedient for the amuse- 
ment of their leisure has been resorted 
to, Selene, the fairy princess (Mrs. 
Kendal), has delivered a very beauti- 
ful description of the fashion of love 
known among men, but unknown 
to the passionless immortals among 
the clouds—a description full of 
wondering and longing, which natu- 
rally sets the fairy imagination to 
work. _ When the two knights 
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stumble upward, dazzled, out of the 
midst of a brawl in which they 
have been fighting, the result which 
was to be expected ensues. The im- 
maculate group fall abjectly in love 
with the handsome heroes. Selene 
clothes her subjection in all the 
poetic grace of a wildly sudden 
imaginative passion; but the effect 
upon the others is not so dignified, 
and brings out all the evil passions, 
which have never hitherto displayed 
themselves among them, as by a magi- 
cian’s wand. Envy, jealousy, hatred, 
and spite against each other spring up 
with true fairy rapidity. and the 
artless loftiness of the first scene 
gives way to the spiteful backbiting 
of a conventional group of ill-natured 
human gossips in much too sum- 
mary away. However, a great al- 
lowance must be made for the 
inevitable rapidity of dramatic move- 
ment, and the sharpness of effect 
necegsary to counterbalance the im- 
possibility of gradual development. 
Mr. Gilbert, as in his Pygmalion, 


keeps all his strength for his central 


figure. Selene’s absolute self-aban- 
donment, the transport -of love 
which takes possession of her, is 
perhaps less natural and _ less 
beautiful than the similar soft 
self-bestowal of Galatea; or, per- 
haps, the situation palls upon us 
from repetition; but the issue of 
this sudden dream of passion is 
quite original. When she discovers 
that the mortal’s acceptance of her 
love and response to all her endear- 
ments mean nothing more than 
mere levity on his part, the dis- 
crowned and forsaken queen rises 
into a high outburst of tragic pas- 
sion. This is the climax of the 
play. So far as the _ spectator 
can make out, this speech sounds 
like real poetry; but whether it 
would read so, if deprived of the 
swell and glow of impassioned 
emotion with which it is deliver- 
ed, it is difficult to tell. The 
fairy queen swells into tragic 
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womanhood, her poetic 
flushes with the inspiration of 
indignant shame and pain; her 
whole form is transfigured. For a 
moment, the slight story, the modern 
atmosphere, the comedy at which 
we have been laughing, floats away 
altogether from our consciousness, 
and what we see is a passion which 
might be Shakesperian, a capacity to 
which it is difficult to place a limit. 
The situation altogether, the cowed 
and alarmed mortal who had no 
notion of the storm which was about 
to fall on his head, the attendant 
fairies shrinking in a panic of won- 
der, the whole commonplace group 
marvelling at her, and the passion 
of the outraged woman rising into a 
momentary sublimity of pain, is to 
us something perfectly novel and 
unexpected. We had no right to 
look for it, and it moves us all the 
more from the absence of any ex- 
pectation that we were to be thus 
moved. 

But though this one effect is per- 
haps more original and striking than 
anything in Pygmalion, and quite 
different from it, we are obliged to 
say that “* The Wicked World ” is, as 
a whole, much less successful than 
its predecessor. For instance, this 
scene, the climax of the play, occurs 
in the middle, and nothing comes 
after to justify the higher interest 
called forth by a note so lofty. And 
though we fully recognise the temp- 
tation to the author of reproducing 
something of the situation in which 
his Galatea made so powerful an ef- 
fect, yet repetition is always danger- 
ous, and in the vigour and freshness 
of the work which he has already 
done, there seems no reason for 
timidity, but rather the highest en- 
couragement to proceed to “fresh 
fields and pastures new.” It is sel- 
dom, too, that both dramatist and 
actor show talent so varied—from 
the brightest vivacious comedy to 
really powerful tragic conception is 
a very wide range—and suca a con- 
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junction demands something higher 
than “The Wicked World.” | It is 
a question, too, whether Mr. Gilbert 
may not find the unities, which he 
respects so carefully, a bondage upon 
him, Few stories of high interest 
will allow themselves to be enacted 
within so brief a space; and the 
incorrectness which Shakespeare 
shares is better than the iron limita- 
tion which drives a writer to the re- 
production of used situations. It 
may be that the genius of this 
particular writer is sufficient to tri- 
umph over the difficulty. But we 
trust he will have courage enough to 
break the bond of correctness rather 
than sacrifice the freedom of imagi- 
nation, which is a much higher ne- 
cessity of Art. 


Shall I describe, dear reader, 


after this poetic play, the miseries of 
the spectator who cranes his neck 
out of a side-box, with a mingling of 
comic despair in the real pleasure of 
the feast set before him? or the 
transport of the schoolboys, who 
come to us from their places below 


with circles of excitement round 
their eyes, after Selene’s great speech, 
with no power left in them of calling 
the performance ‘‘ jolly,” but a tend- 
ency to recruit nature—not unusual 
to schoolboys—after this great ex- 
penditure of emotion? No; I will 
not enter into the impertinence of 
any private details. Mr. Buckstone’s 
representation of Lutin, the comic 
sprite, with his comic counterpart, 
who relieves the deeper feeling of 
the play, is very comical, as is his 
Chrysos in Pygmalion, though here, 
again, we cannot but feel something 
of an echo in the situations. We 
suppose it is almost inevitable to the 
pre-eminence of a female actor that 
the male parts should be thankless 
and disagreeable. But we really feel 
that the gentleman condemned to 
make himself out so very common- 
place a Lothario in “ The Wicked 
World,” and to be denounced and 
punished by the shrewish Cynisca in 
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Pygmalion, besides being compelled 
to behave in so very shabby a manner 
to his beautiful Galatea, has on the 
whole a hard time of it, and merits 
our deepest condolences. 

I could say more, dear reader. I 
could tell you how a troupe of very 
good but ordinary actors play 
“Money,” and how droll it is to 
see a respectable young man ranting 
about a stage and delivering high- 
flown sentiments which read ex- 
tremely well in a book, but want a 
great deal of skill and arrangement 
to sound well in a shooting-coat and 
a modern drawing-room ; how this 
representation was not bad, nor good, 
but simply indifferent, it being im- 
possible altogether to destroy an 
excellent piece of writing and con- 
struction, and probably equally im- 
possible for any actor without 
genius to invest such a part as that 
of Evelyn with naturalness, grace, 
or interest. Sentiment demgnds 
costume—it requires to be thrust 
back out of the flat foreground of 
modern life ; and though one of the 
youthful members of our party be- 
trayed nature by a furtive clap of 
unwary hands, after one of the very 
finest bits of despairing love in the 
performance, I fear the uneasy sense 
of ridicule which attends all English- 
men in their exhibitions of feeling 
mingles at once in the actor’s con- 
science, and in the half-amused, 
half-shamefaced attention of the 
audience. ‘ My heart, how shall I 
support this!” cries Hastings, in a 
drawing-room representation of “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” with despair 
painted upon his countenance ; and 
immediately a titter runs through ~ 
the audience. What can be done 
with such a universal inclination to 
laugh at the most touching scenes ? 
In this play, however, the buttoned- 
up respectability of Mr. Graves is 
excellent ; several others of the sub- 
ordinate characters are very well 
done indeed; and all but the chief 
scenes, and the impassioned dia- 
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logues—upon which, however, the 
weight of the interest hangs—are 
good. 

Alas! is it possible, while we 
write—before the ink is dry which 
penned these words—that this play 
which we have lightly criticised, 
and which has been bringing large 
audiences together for weeks, inde- 
pendent of novelty, independent 
even of the acting, in sheer admira- 
tion of its literary and dramatic 
power, has acquired a deeper inter- 
est still, and our trifling comments 
sound to our own ears somehow 
profane, as is the light mention of 
a beloved name, when he who bore 
it is gone! This is no place to 
speak of the loss which Society, 
which England has suffered. Yet 
it is interesting at the moment to 
remember that this play—an early 
production of his genius, and one of 
the best and most striking of genu- 
ineginglish comedies—was as fresh 
and full of interest a week ago, 
before Lord Lytton died full of years 
and honours, as when it was first 
produced. 

Here we will stop—for we have 
no desire to wound any one’s feelings 
in the holidays; and theatres, like 
pictures, are apt to afford more occa- 
sion for adverse than for favourable 
criticism. In all art it would seem 
that coarse effects are more easy 
than fine ones, and that extravagant 
colours and cortortions are found 
successful by the mass of artists, 
and accepted by the mass of spec- 
tators. How seldom do any dare 
to keep by the simplicity of nature ; 
and how difficult is the effort to get 
that which requires no effort, which 
it seems to us a little true feeling 
and good taste would reach easily, 
if no obstructing traditions, no jar- 


gon of the greenroom or the studio, 
came in the way! But let us not 
undervalue the difficulties of a pro- 
fession which we are not acquainted 
with. To ourselves it appears as if the 
production of Pygmalion, and the 
revelation of Mrs. Kendal’s powers, 
might indicate a new and important 
opening in dramatic art; but pro- 
phecy is dangerous in such cases ; 
and it will be no opening, but one 
of those false starts which are un- 
fortunately too common, unless both 
author and actors see the necessity 
of rousing themselves to more varied 
work, and eschew the fatal tendency 
to repetition which brings ruin on 
the heels of success. : 

And now, my boys, my friends, to 
work again—the holidays are over. 
Is it another year? Are not these 
rainy dreary days the same as those 
we had in December, on the other 
side of Christmas? The river rolls 
turbid as ever over the sodden 
banks, the cottages are only just 
clear of it, painfully emerging out of 
mud into colds and rheumatism, 
and many a pang which povert, 
knows, though the newspapers bi 
us be glad of the mild winter which 
brings no flood into the London 
streets. But, all the same, crocuses 
are stealing up noiselessly out of the 
earth; the rash leaves are peeping 
from their husks; the day lingers 
out into a longer twilight, and the 
sky lightens faintly in the east, 
when school-bells call the lingerers 
out of bed. It will be summer 
some time this year, which we could 
not say a month ago. And with 
this greeting let us go back to our 
work, gentle reader. Heaven send 
us all a good deliverance from the 
lingering, heavy New Year parties, 
and heavier Christmas bills. 
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More instructive than a thousand 
homilies is the recantation of Mr. 
Roebuck, to whom it now seems 
good that the House of Lords 
should live and not die. We are 
not much given to scepticism ; but, 
now that our unbelief is justified, 
we don’t mind admitting that all 
our life long we have dissented 
from Mr. Roebuck on this article of 
condemning the Upper House, and 
lo! we have lived to hear from his 
own learned lips that the article is 
heretical. It is fortunate for Mr. 
Roebuck’s peace of mind in his 
latter days that he could not com- 
mit the sin which he imagined in 
his hot youth. The mischief would 
have been past mending now. And 
we at once draw the moral, that 
precipitate subversion of the institu- 
tions of a nation is to be avoided. 
The whole history of the learned 
gentleman is a caution to wild re- 
formers; for, fortunately, he is a 
candid man, with magnanimity 
enough to confess his errors when 
he becomes conscious of them. 
If in the earlier part of his life 
he was given to devising and abet- 
ting dangerous innovations, he has 
been conspicuous in the latter part 
of it by condemning those violent 
changes ; and his testimony is most 
valuable as showing how experience 
regards the visions of enthusiasm. 
The manly sincerity which forces 
him to lay bare his opinions, what- 
ever they may be, is highly to his 
honour; for doubtless there are 
many who have discovered, like 
him, the fallacy of radicalism, without 
being frank enough to own it. It is 
not to be imagined that the learned 
gentleman’s repentance will in the 
least influence the thoughts or actions 
of innovators of the present day. 
Their conceit is too strong, their 


zeal too great, to be affected by the 
remorse of an awakened theor- 
ist. But there is a large class of 
men, liberal, well intentioned, and 
apt to be carried away by plausible 
arguments urged with fanatic ve- 
hemence ; and to these possibly the 
Roebuck confessions may furnish a 
salutary caution. The same persons 
who are at this moment inciting 
them to cut down, raze, and confis- 
cate, may discover at some future 
date that their teaching has been 
erroneous. It would seem, therefore, 
that the public weal is best consult- 
ed by pausing long and reflecting 
deeply before consenting to start- 
ling changes at variance with the 
traditions and temperament of our 
race. Postponement will not pre- 
vent ultimate change, if, after due 
consideration, change be proved to 
be salutary; and it may, as in Mr. 
Roebuck, avert the remorse which 
would have followed headlong ac- 
tion: but hasty, passionate moves 
cannot y be recalled, however much 
they may be deplored. 

Never was a caution more required 
than at the present time, when to 
invent changes so as to produce sen- 
sation throughout the country is the 
great endeavour of the Administra- 
tion, and their sovereign spell for 
retaining office. Confiscation of the 
property held by corporate hodies, 
spoliation of the Church, withhold- 
ing of all religious teaching from the 
children of the people in elementary 
schools, increased burdens on land- 
owners,—these are some of the provo- 
catives by which it is expected that 
Ministers will endeavour to stimulate 
the appetite for change. Should there 
be no sensation provided, it is pos- 
sible that Parliament, when it shall 
come together in a few days, may be 
intent on surveying our present con- 
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dition, a course which cannot but be 
damaging to the Government. It is 
greatly to be desired, however, that 
Parliament, at its meeting, may be 
more disposed to review the condi- 
tion to which already we have been 
brought by reckless innovation, than 
to lend itself for the furtherance of 
fresh experiments upon the Constitu- 
tion, and complete loosening of the 
bonds by which society is held toge- 
ther. Ay,and if we look at what has of 
late been going on about us, we shali 
see that it should hardly be a matter 
of choice how Parliament will occupy 
itself, but that a remedy for the dis- 
jointed condition to which the coun- 
try has been brought is imperatively 
called for. 

The word which best expresses 
our whole malady is relazation. 
There is not an active or acute 
disease manifested in any particular 
part ; but there is evidence that the 
whole machinery of government, the 
whole constitution of society, is de- 
bilitated, out of joint, and unable to 
bear the least strain. Such a condi- 
tion is far more alarming than the 
plain appearance of specific disease ; 
because the physician’s skill can be 
directed to the latter—while the for- 
mer, permitting the performance, 
after a feeble sort, of the functions 
of life, conceals beneath the sur- 
face a general incapacity ; whenever 
one limb or organ may be subject to 
pressure, it can derive no support 
from the strength of others—for all 
being weak alike, the first strain is 
not likely to rally the powers, but 
rather will produce a general col- 
lapse. This relaxation—this dying 
out of discipline, this contempt for 
authority, this inability of those in 
authority to inspire respect—is 
what the nation, if it is wise, will 
call upon Parliament to deal with 
in preference to any other subject 
whatever. It is needless to bring 
proof of the existence of the evil. 
Every day’s news contains some 
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fresh symptom of it. The mobs in 
the Park on Sundays, outraging de- 
cency in every way, outraging law 
under the eyes of the police, who do 
not interfere; the police force 
mutinying at the moment of being 
ordered on duty ; the stokers of the 
gas-works conspiring to deprive the 
metropolis of light, so that every 
crime that walks in darkness might 
have opportunity, and every honest 
work of man might be interrupted, 
—these are some of the morbid symp- 
toms. Granted there has been no 
violent subversion of order—nay, 
that so far order, if it cannot be said 
to have triumphed, has at any rate 
righted itself, as a good ship in the 
beginning of a fatal tempest re- 
covers after each assault of the ele- 
ments. But this is not because law 
or order has been vindicated ; it is 
only because discipline has been so 
maintained in times past, that the 
mere habit of the people prevents 
them from proceeding at once to 
great excesses, even after they have 
conceived a contempt for those 
whose duty it is to execute the 
laws; they wait and educate them- 
selves in disorder. If it be true 
that no individual ever became of a 
sudden most depraved, equally true 
is it that no people which was once 
trained in habits of decency and 
order, will rush at once to the 
extremes of anarchy, even when 
they know that there is none 
to check them. A short education 
—it is but a short one—is necessary 
to the full enjoyment of licence. 
Nevertheless there can be no doubt 
about the ultimate effects of licence. 
We have not reached, and we trust 
we are not near, the ultimate effects ; 
and yet we cannot doubt that a 
mutinous spirit exists which, if not 
controlled, may end most calamit- 
ously. The police on a recent oc- 
casion seem to have been terrified 
by their own daring: being ordered 
on duty, they said, like the man in 
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the parable, they would not; but 
afterwards they repented and went. 
Before the idea of such insubordina- 
tion could have been entertained, 
and @ fortiori, before such an idea 
could have been acted upon, the 
reins of discipline must have been 
suffered to get very loose in the 
force. The untoward affair was 
patched up: the greater part of the 
mutineers are still doing the duty 
of constables ; there was no vigor- 
ous action; could we expect vigour 
from such a Government? As was re- 
marked at the time, if the men were 
justified in their mutiny they ought 
never to have been punished in any 
way ; if they were not justified they 
ought to have been removed from 
the force, not only for example’s 
sake, but that rebellious and _plot- 
ting spirits might no longer fill posi- 
tions which enable them to dissem- 
inate their discontents and plans. 
There, however, they remain; the 
sore has skinned over, and the ap- 
pearance of order is restored. The 
capital escaped a great danger, but 
the escape was very narrow ; and 
what might our condition have been 
if things had taken the opposite 
turn ! 

Everywhere it is apparent that 
the lower classes of society have 
been meditating a great overthrow. 
Increased emolument, and power to 
dictate to their employers or to those 
in authority, are the objects of their 
schemes. Property is to be held, 
capital is to be employed in such 
manner, and subject to such re- 
straints, as may suit the views of 
the rank and file of every profes- 
sion. At least the early programme 
is no fiercer than this; but, by-and 
by, when the educated and rich 
classes shall have been taken down 
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a peg or two lower, short cuts to the 
possession of most of the nation’s 
goods may be discovered by the 
successful movement. The existence 
of such a movement on such a scale 
is explained by a glance at the Gov- 
ernment of the day. They have 
attained to power, and they exist, 
by being the opponents of privilege, 
station, and property. If they have 
not in so many words proclaimed 
themselves such, their alliances, 
their tone, their acts, the tenor of 
their rule, have unmistakably said 
so for them. To them it is due 
that this upheaving of the lower 
strata of society now threatens us. 
They have come into office as ring- 
leaders of this terrific movement. 
We have heard ere now of popular 
risings against property, but Cati- 
lines and Cades have been opponents 
of government.* Here we have the 
Government themselves not even 
denouncing or discouraging the 
attempts and doctrines which cause 
us so much alarm, but allowing 
themselves to be looked upon as 
favouring the uprising, and accept- 
ing temporary political strength 
from what is of such evil omen to 
the country. The ‘Times’ news- 
paper,t often zealous to turn atten- 
tion from the real question at issue, 
bade us not look too pointedly at 
the danger which is so sternly 
threatening us, but to consider 
how much we, with our mild code 
of laws and large enjoyment of free- 
dom, are more favoured than our 
forefathers, who perhaps were not 
liable to this particular fear, seeing 
that they had governments on which 
they could rely for the preservation 
of order. We grant all this, but 
reply that the argument is alto- 
gether beside the question at issue, 





been credited with a tact that could calm down Wat Tyler’s followers. 
tongue would have ayailed little without Walworth’s mace. 


* Ithas always puzzled us that such a poor.creature as Richard IL. should have 


Richard’s 
It was the decision 


and vigorous action of the Lord Mayor that saved the capital. 
+ Vide the ‘Times’ of 23d November,,in anjarticle sneering at Mr. Carlyle, 
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The contention is, not that laws 
should be severe and punishments 
sanguinary, but that law, whether 
mild or stern, should be put in 
force for the protection of society, 
and that the executive body should 
unmistakably ally themselves with 
the friends of order. 

Of all the professions by which a 
politician may attain to place and 
power, none is so dangerous to him- 
self and to the state as the procla- 
mation of his being a friend, admirer, 
and advocate of the less educated 
classes, as opposed to the better in- 
formed and the owners of property. 
The intention of the man weak 
enough to angle with such professions 
may not be very criminal. He may 
make his glozing speeches simply 
to earn a little applause, or to gain 
an immediate end, and with no 
serious design to invert the estab- 
lished order of things. But what- 
ever his intention, or the strict 
meaning of his words, those who 
accept his overtures have no doubt 
about their interpretation; they 
quite understand that he bids to 
uphold their interest, irrespectively 
of right and of the general weal ; in 
their eyes there is a bargain from 
which they have not the least inten- 
tion of allowing the other party to 
withdraw. They give their shouts 
and their support, but they expect 
that legislation and the administra- 
tion of the law will be entirely 
according to their views. Any 
attempt at equal dealing where they 
are concerned will be promptly and 
severely resented. The ambitious 
politician finds that instead of a 
pliant servant whom he can cajole 
and manage, he has got a task- 
master who will have every tittle of 
his bond. The mandates of the 
unwashed are no doubt embarrassing 
and unpalatable, but they are 
peremptory, as were Mr Guedalla’s 
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last year, when Mr. Gladstone pre- 
sumed to keep his room for a day or 
two by reason of illness, and was 
politely informed by message that 
Mr. Guedalla would stand no non- 
sense. So then there is nothing 
for it but to govern according to the 
dictation of demagogues, or to retire 
from the post that has been won at 
such a sacrifice. The danger is 
that the office-bearers may yield to 
one demand after another, straining 
violently perhaps at each concession, 
but flattering themselves that each 
will be the last, and after that they 
will reach “‘rest and be thankful.” 
But those who have read history to 
any purpose know that there is no 
resting-place: the downward pace 
is faster and faster; the unlucky 
statesman becomes so far committed 
that it is no longer possible to affect 
moderation or to attempt to stop 
the avalanche by resigning, for 
should they wade no more, 


‘*Returning were as tedious as go o'er." 


These conditions do however end, 
though not at all in the way which 
the fond rulers expected them to 
take. The French Convention asking 
the young artillery officer whether he 
would undertake to restore order in 
Paris, suggests the method by which 
at last the fatal government of the 
multitude may be arrested: and 
the scenes which were enacted before 
the young officer was called in, give 
an idea of what may have to be en- 
dured if the career of demagogue 
ministers be not checked before it 
is too late. More than once in the 
course of last year* we called upon 
all who have anything to lose, to 
take action at once against the help- 
less Government, making common 
cause against ruin, under whatever 
political banner they may have hith- 
erto been ranged ; selftpreservation 
requiring to be attended to before 





* Vide Blackwood’s Magazine for February and August 1872. 
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political crotchets. Judging from 
all that is to be seen, the position 
of property is more hazardous now 
than it was at any time last year. 
No landed proprietor and no cap- 
italist can possibly be without 
alarm. No indifferent person who 
considers the situation, can doubt 
that the alarm is just. There may 
be differences of opinion touching 
the exact quarter from which, or 
the exact form in which, the peril 
may come; but there can be none as 
to the imminency of it. There is 
no nostrum capable of at once eradi- 
cating an evil that has gone so far: 
complete cure must be the work of 
continued good government. But 
there is one course indispensable as 
the preparation for sounder rule, 
and that is, to oppose persistently 
the present mischievous Ministry, 
the prime cause of all the disorder. 
The spirit of revolution will never 
be laid in the country so long as 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government may 
remain in power. The change for 
the worse during the recess is very 


striking, and shows that the appeals 
made by us before were not uncalled 


for. Once more we counsel all men 
of means who may have been so de- 
luded as to suppose that the present 
Administration can steer the State 
through our many dangers, to be 
wise while their action may yet be 
in time. 

We perceive that some of the news- 
papers which formerly supported the 
Administration are now getting alarm- 
ed, and calling attention to the pre- 
vailing disorder. Others which, 
perhaps, never had any particular 
admiration for Mr. Gladstone’s Gov- 
ernment, content themselves with 
sneering at its helplessness. Both 
kinds see that the cure is not easy, 
and that it may be impossible now 
to gather up again the reins that 
have been relaxed. Obsta principiis 
is the maxim which we would glad- 
ly have seen followed when we were 
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first threatened with a revolationary 
Ministry ; but the mischief is done 
now. And what we say to those 
writers who are only beginning to be 
frightened, and to those who con- 
tent themselves with laughing and 
curling the lip, is, that this is no 
time for lukewarm measures. If 
the fears or the sarcasms are the ex- 
pression of real feeling, as we believe 
them to be, they do not meet the 
requirements of the case. It is 
criminal to palter with such inability 
as is the subject of their comment. 
The danger of it is so great, that they 
who lead opinion are bound te show 
it in the most impressive terms, and 
to urge the nation to save itself if it 
be not already too late. The first 
imperative step to be taken, if we 
would stay the progress of con- 
fusion, is to displace the present 
Government; and that teacher who, 
seeing this necessity, neglects to 
urge it upon the people in the most 
serious manner which he can adopt, 
does not fulfil his duty. 

We should observe that the agents 
of political change insist loudly on 
the necessity of making the people 
contented, and profess that all their 
measures are directed to making 
them so. Now it need hardly be 
said that for a long time past dis- 
content was never so prevalent 
either in England or Ireland as at 
present. The newspapers afe filled 
from end to end with accounts of 
combinations, uprisings, complaints, 
rivalries, intimidations, and malici- 
ous feelings, and malicious acts of 
employed against employers. If 
contentment, peace, and good-will 
were to be the achievement of 
the Gladstone Administration, we 
have only to look around us and be 
convinced not only that that Admin- 
istration has come short of its pur 
pose, but that it has produced and 
aggravated the very evils which it 
professed itself able to avert or cure, 
All the dangerous passions of the un- 
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educated classes have been called into 
activity by the most mistaken words 
and actions of ministers; and no man 
can see how the flame which they 
have lighted is to be extinguished. 
Four years of a soi-disant Liberal 
Government have obliterated every 
trace of kindly feeling between 
good masters and good men. Hence- 
forth there is only antagonism be- 
tween those who have a common 
interest and should join in a 
common’) endeavour. Workmen 
withdrawing from their employment 
do so in such manner and at such 
times as may cause the greatest 
amount of damage to the employers: 
can we wonder if, so provoked, em- 
ployers no longer are ready with 
the sympathising heart and the 
open hand ? 

This country, while acknowledg- 
ing a great material prosperity, 
while boasting of the influx of its 
wealth, the extension of its com- 
merce of its rest from foreign wars, 
of its comforts and luxuries, of its 
wonderful appliances for communi- 


cation, of its unrestricted liberty,—is 
afflicted in a manner which forbids 
the enjoyment of these advantages. 
The land is oppressed with continual 
fears ; it cannot rest by reason of the 
alarms which are every day recur- 


ring. Like the miser whose gold 
takes from him ease by day and 
sleep by night, we possess our gains 
in bitterness of soul, trembling for 
the possible effects of the envy and 
desire which those gains engender 
in those whose share of them is but 
small. We, with a blind infatuation, 
leave ourselves open to the attack 
of foreign enemies; and there is no 
vigour in our Government to suppress 
disorder at home. Everywhere crop 
out symptoms of a general rotten- 
ness. And, as if our political evils 
were not a sufficient affliction, nature 
seems, too, to have declared against 
us: our cattle die; the necessaries 
of life become daily more difficult to 
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obtain; and we have been visited 
with a plague of waters such as none 
now living have ever seen before. 
It is in great gloom that 1873 has 
begun: may our circumstances im- 
prove before the year is much older! 

If we turn from our unsettled and 
alarming condition at home to our 
foreign relations, we find no comfort. 
The past year has been a year of 
humiliation and loss, and there is 
only too much reason to fear that 
the mismanagement which makes it 
dark in our calendar has not yet 
born half of its bitter fruit. The 
country has had several months to 
think over the blundering and un- 
fortunate negotiations with America, 
and we may safely affirm that the 
more we have looked at them the 
less we have liked them. There is 
literally no point of view from which 
the treaty or the arbitration look in 
the least satisfactory. It is impos- 
sible to forget that at the time when 
these negotiations began, England’s 
reputation was already damaged, and 
she could not afford. to refer a quarrel 
to arbitration, except on the most 
equal and honourable terms. Our 
submission to Russian dictation, our 
abandonment of our colonies, and 
the trash that was written and 
spoken about the people refusing to 
man our armies and ships—above all, 
the known principles of the Govern- 
ment which we had thought proper 
to place in power, particularly the 
principles of Mr. Bright and the con- 
victions for the time being of the 
Prime Minister, had so brought our 
national courage into question that 
a course on which we might safely 
have ventured after the wars with 
the first Napoleon, or even immedi- 
ately after the Crimean struggle, had 
now become dishonouring. As we 
had allowed ourselves to be 80 
blown upon, a readiness greater than 
ordinary to stand up and show our 
mettle was needed; at the very 
least, we were bound to avoid even 
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the appearance of being inordinate- 
ly desirous to escape fighting. We 
did not avoid that appearance; we 
did not shun the fact of being dis- 
proportionately anxious to bring 
the dispute to a bloodless issue at 
any expense to ourselves of means, 
of territory, or of character. All 
through the business, from the first 
despatch of the wretched commis- 
sion up to the deplorable results at 
Geneva and Berlin, our unbecom- 
ing solicitude to get the matter 
patched up, whether fairly or un- 
fairly, whether by a decision for or 
against ourselves, was but too no- 
torious, and was but too clearly per- 
ceived by foreigners. England bas 
been spoken of with a contempt to 
which English ears are not yet in- 
ured, and which is rendered none 
the more pleasant because she has 
been at some pains to make it justi- 
fiable. We have said before, and 
we say again, that we wish well to 
the practice of arbitration, and 
would be glad to see it supersede 
wars and feuds; but in order that 


it may have this effect, the parties 
must both be desirous of resorting 
to it; the laws by which it is to be 


determined must be those which 
were in force when the differences 
arose ; and each side must bona fide 
endeavour to prove that it has been 
in the right—that is, it must endea- 
vour to win the cause. Now, as 
none of these conditions were ful- 
filled in the case by which we so 
recently suffered, we feel quite at 
liberty to condemn most cordially 
a proceeding which was indeed no 
arbitration at all but simply a cloak 
for giving money to America in the 
hope of appeasing her ill will. 

We believe too that the whole 
conduct of the negotiation is still 
undigested by the people, and that 
it will be the subject at length of 
debates in Parliament, which has 
never hitherto discussed this matter, 
nearly as it touches us, It is too 
late to avert any of our disgrace; 
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but that is no reason why Lords and 
Commons should refrain from ex- 
pressing opinions concerning the in- 
capable authors and actors of this 
damning business. The blundering 
work of the treaty has to be expiated ; 
the excuses about the “ understand- 
ing” with the American commission- 
er (the assertions concerning which, 
as made by our commissioners, are 
ever more and more flatly contra- 
dicted by the other side), must be 
shown to be correct; the framing of 
new rules for the express purpose of 
defrauding this nation of its rights ; 
the abandonment of all counter- 
claim on account of the Fenian 
raids on Canada, while the griev- 
ance of Canada was acknowledged 
and hushed by our guaranteeing a 
loan for her ; the restriction imposed 
upon the arbiter in the San Juan 
case, which forbade him to take the 
boundary along the middle channel, 
so as to have relieved us from the 
indignity of having British territory 
under the guns of a foreign power ; 
—these and many other derelictions 
of duty are exasperating the minds 
of the people, who will not be 
contented until an opinion on the 
case has been given by the legis- 
lature. 

The Americans, who in the earlier 
days of the dispute were so hot 
about their claims, grew vastly cool 
as soon as they perceived the British 
Government to be fidgetting about a 
settlement ; and towards the end of 
the -chafferings, they had hardly 
patience to listen. They saw ex- 
actly how the business was work-. 
ing, and they felt or feigned an 
indifference inversely proportioned 
to the ardour of the British Cabinet. 
Like a lover who can obtain no. 
concession by wild protestations 
and entreaties, they at the right 
time tried the apathetic game, as if 
they had been cured of their passion, 
with remarkable effect. 


* How it chanced I ne’er could tell, 
She grew sick as he grew well.” 
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And now the tables were completely 
turned; the anxiety of the English 
ministers to pay up would have 
been diverting if it had not touch- 
ed us so nearly, and no doubt was 
diverting to lookers on; while the 
coy suitors, beautifully careless of 
gain or victory, dallied with the 
passion which burned to crown their 
hopes, — 

“TI canna, canna. winna, winna, maunna, 

buckle to.” 


But while thus irresponsive to the 
gushing advances of the other side, 
they could not fail to perceive the 
poltroonery to which all this effusion 
was due.. They will settle the 
Alabama claims by pocketing the 
tribute ; but it will be easy to get up 
another row, if it were only for the 
fun of the thing. As a barrel-organ 
man who has been extravagantly 
fee’d to cease from troubling, sends 
his brother with a hurdy-gurdy to 
supply his place, so will the Ala- 
bama claims, which have brought 


such handsome profits, be replaced 
by kindred claims of aggravated an- 


noyance. ‘The only chance of arbi- 
tration putting an end to contention 
is, when the opponents separate with 
mutual respect ; but notoriously that 
has not been the case of England 
and America. The only attainment 
which could have compensated for 
so much dishonour and so much 
outlay has been missed. America 
has not been propitiated, but stands 
with her tongue in her cheek, ready 
to clutch our offering, and then re- 
commence the game of brag. That 
we have succeeded in no more than 
scotching the snake has been regret- 
fully acknowledged by the Radical 
press; and Mr. Gladstone’s exhibi- 
tion at Mr. Cyrus Field’s banquet 
was redolent of a sense of having 
failed. Mr. Gladstone — and we 
commend him for it—was not 
minded to lose the fruit of such dire 
abasement for lack of a few unctu- 
ous words, of which he has such a 
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ready vocabulary. Such as the 
prize is for which we have descended 
so much, let us at least have it. Mr. 
Gladstone, blessed with a commercial 
education, is not going to imitate 
the folly of Judas, who, having 
damned himself irretrievably, sur- 
rendered the thirty pieces of silver 
for desire of which he had thus 
fallen. No, no; if we have befouled 
ourselves, let us at least enjoy those 
smiles for which we have crawled 
on our bellies through the mire. 
Accordingly Mr. Gladstone sits at 
meat with Mr. Cyrus Field, and is 
moved to talk much of brotherly 
love, as happy in his fancied hood- 
winking of mankind as an ostrich 
with his head in a hole. 

Our material loss, however, and 
our temporary humiliation, are not 
the greatest evils which have result- 
ed from the foreign policy which is 
in fashion. To shield the Ministry 
from the indignation of a betrayed 
people, endeavours are made by the 
Liberal press to bring down the na- 
tional mind to a level with the 
Government. It is curious, if not 
refreshing, to read the things which 
are written by Englishmen concern- 
ing the honour of England. In the 
‘Times’ of 25th September, in an 
article commenting on the proceed- 
ings at Geneva, are these words:— 

“Our counsel, however, could 
only speak as directly representing 
our Government, and in that capa- 
city it was, perhaps, justly felt in- 
compatible with our dignity to 
discuss direct attacks upon our 
honour.” 

So then our honour was directly 
attacked; but it has become but a 
light thing that England should be 
injuriously spoken of and held up to 
the reprobation of the world. Time 
was when such imputations as were 
uttered at Geneva would have made 
every British sword leap from its 
scabbard ; but of all things it is ne 
cessary to the success of a Govern- 
ment like Mr. Gladstone’s that pride 
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of race and patriotic feeling should 
be trodden out, and hence the ‘Times’ 
teaches the insignificance of national 
honour, and the folly of caring about 
a little insult and slander. It gives 
a good illustration, too, of the ami- 
cable character of the contention, 
that the original American case, and 
the words of the counsel sent by 
the United States’ Government to 
Geneva to argue their case, are full 
of dishonouring accusations and pro- 
yoking expressions. These we are 
told not to mind. They mean 
nothing but respect and love. It is 
a way the Americans have, and it is 
our duty to be the more anxious to 
propitiate and caress them. Never 
mind about reputation, never mind 
about reviling; hard words break 
no bones: submit to be plundered, 
stigmatised—anything, so long as 
you are not called upon to fight. Our 
people may be profitably asked 
whether peace maintained upon such 
terms be not more demoralising, and, 
in all respects, more damaging, than 
war. 


The ‘ Times’ has yet so much idea 
remaining of self respect, that it 
would not have had direct attacks 
upon our honour discussed ; but did 
it occur to the ‘ Times’ that repara- 
tion might have been demanded 
for such attacks? did it occur to 


the ‘Times’ that if our counsel 
might not stoop to reply to or discuss 
such attacks, our Ministers could not, 
with decency, continue to maintain 
amicable relations with the people 
whose representative had dared to 
make such attacks, until the offensive 
language should have been with- 
drawn? True, to have stood up for 
our national honour might have 
balked our Government from mak- 
ing the compromise on which it 
had set its heart; but what of that ? 
are we to give up everything, honour 
included, to avert the exposure of a 
set of blunderers? The ‘Times’ 
has told us that our honour has been 
attacked, but it has not told us that 
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the stain so deliberately and with so 
much animosity put upon us, ought 
to be removed, and that it is not 
good for a people to allow itself to 
be reviled and to sit silent under the 
insult. Its teaching is not whole- 
some. If our Ministers like to be 
despised, we know of no reason why 
they should not be gratified even to 
satiety; but let not the English 
people be familiarised with the en- 
durance of contempt and reproach. 

It is gratifying to know that the 
judgment of the English people and 
of Europe, in this case of the dispute 
with America, cannot be set down 
as ignorant or passionate, seeing that 
in all its main points it has been 
endorsed by the gravest legal opinion 
that this country can produce. The 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench, in his reasons for dissenting 
from the majority of the arbitrators 
at Geneva, takes occasion to examine 
exhaustively the merits and effects 
of the Treaty of Washington; and - 
the impartial and dispassionate views 
of this great lawyer prove that to 
the accomplished jurist, reading by 
the light of law and experience alone, 
the incapacity of our Government 
shows no less clearly than it does to 
laymen who cannot, in looking at 
our situation, forget to feel as indig- 
nant Britons. Measured as are the 
words of Sir Alexander Cockburn’s 
protest, they convey the very severest 
censure on the terms of the treaty, 
the humble and culpable position 
in which England has been placed 
by it, the gross misrepresentations 
made on the part of America, and 
the unfairness of the decision of the 
Geneva tribunal, even when it is 
tested by the newly invented inter- 
national rules, It is a study for any 
who desire to know how much— 
rather how little—ability or com- 
mon sense is to be found in the 
Gladstone Cabinet ; and those who 
have not read and inwardly digested 
it will do well to become acquainted 
with it. It is far too long a docu- 
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ment for us to go over at length; 
but we may state the parts of it 
which seem specially to demand 
attention. 

Sir A. Cockburn, as a judge, con- 
demns the course pursued of trying, 
by rules made after the events, acts 
which could only be culpable or 
innocent according to the laws in 
force at the time of their commission. 
He thinks that either it should have 
been left to the arbitrators to apply 
as they might think right the prin- 
ciples of international law, without 
attempting to define in the treaty 
what those principles should be ; or 
else that they who made the treaty 
should also have shown how its pro- 
visions should be carried out. It is 
shown by him that the defects on 
which he thus comments were not 
originally intended by the English 
Ministry, but that they were weak 
concessions made to American per- 
tinacity. Add to this that the 
language of the treaty seems to the 
Chief Justice too vague to be readily 
tangible. What, for instance, is the 
precise value of the expression “due 
diligence’? There is then a masterly 
éxposition of the position of a 
neutral nation, and of the degree in 
which its Government can, and in 
which it cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected to restrain its inhabitants 
from doing acts calculated to aid or 
hurt belligerents. It is proved to 
us that there are certain breaches of 
neutrality, such as taking service, or 
inducing others to take service, on 
either side in the war, or surreptitious 
or clandestine interferences, which 
no Government can possibly prevent, 
however sincerely it may desire to 
do so. <A distinction is drawn 
between acts done simply with desire 
of affecting the results of the war, 
and acts which are done only in the 
way of commerce or business, with- 
out regard to their consequences, 
although these consequences may be 
serious to belligerents. And, as re- 
gards such acts, the Chief Justice 
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brings down, amongst other dicta, a 
very heavy and peremptory dogma, 
at reading which one can _ hardly 
suppress a smile, seeing that it is 
American doctrine, and proceeded 
from Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of 
State. We quote a passage or two 
from the wisdom of Mr. Jefferson :— 


‘*Our citizens have been always free 
to make, vend, and export arms. It is 
the constant occupation and livelihood 
of some of them. To suppress their 
callings, the only means perhaps of their 
subsistence, because a war exists in 
foreign and distant countries in which 
we have no concern, would scarcely be 
expected. It would be hard in prin- 
ciple and impossible in practice. The 
law of nations, therefore, respecting the 
rights of those at peace, docs not require 
from them such an internal derange- 
ment in their occupations. It is satisfied 
with the external penalty pronounced 
in the President’s proclamation, that of 
confiscation of such portion of these 
arms as shall fall into the hands of any 
of the belligerent powers on their way 
to the ports of their enemies.” 


The Chief Justice then shows by 
further citations, that from the days 
of Jefferson to those of Seward these 
views concerning the obligations of 
neutrals had undergone no diminu- 
tion, but had rather been confirmed 
by time. In 1862 Mr. Seward de- 
livered himself as follows :— 


“*Tf Mexico shall prescribe to us what 
merchandise we shall not sell to French 
subjects, because it may be employed 
in military operations against Mexico, 
France must equally be allowed to dic- 
tate to us what merchandise we shall 
allow to be shipped to Mexico, because 
it might be belligerently used against 
France. Every other nation which is 
at war would havea similar right, and 
every other commercial nation would 
be bound to respect it as much as the 
United States. Commerce in_ that 
ease, instead of being free or independ- 
ent, would exist only at the caprice of 
war.”’ 


Consistently and __ persistently 
America maintained these views, 
and did not fail to practise to the 
fullest extent what she preached, up 
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to the time of her own civil war, 
when suddenly all was changed, and 
the acts which were innocent, reason- 
able, and not to be prevented, when 
committed in multitude by the Uni- 
ted States, were found to be, when 
very mildly imitated by Great Bri- 
tain, flagrant breaches of neutrality 
for which full compensation was due. 
Can one imagine a nation of any spi- 
rit submitting to be so dealt with ? 
The treaty having hampered the 
arbitrators with the task of deter- 
mining in what “due diligence” 
consists, Sir A. Cockburn is at 
much pains in investigating this 
matter, and, having shown the kind 
and degree of diligence which can 
reasonably be expected from any 
state, he goes on to repel the accu- 
sations made against us. These 
accusations, besides charging us 
with a hostile animus, and a wilful 
negligence as opposed to “due 


diligence,” declare that the laws of 
Great Britain were absolutely in- 
sufficient to preserve proper neutra- 
lity, while the law and the practice 


of the United States have been so 
just and equitable as to be models 
for foreign nations. The defence of 
our law was easily made; ‘The 
English Act of 1819 was framed on 
the model of the American Act of 
1818 ; .it is, in the main, 
identical in language, and is, in one, 
and that an important, particular, 
more stringent than its predecessor.” 
But the practice of the United 
States! well—one smiles at the 
impudence which could allow it to 
be even mentioned when a question 
of this kind was under judgment. 
The utter recklessness of the United 
States in interference, raids, par- 
tizanship, is notorious, and England, 
as well as other nations, has good 
reason to remember it. The follow- 
ing remarks of the Chief Justice 
will therefore be read without sur- 
prise :-— 

“It cannot be fair or just, that a 
country in whose ports privatecring 
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against the commerce of friendly 
nations has been openly caried on 
upon so large a scale, and from whose 
shores armed expeditions and raids 
have in so many instances gone forth, 
should seek to enlist the favour of this 
tribunal, in order to swell the damages 
against Great Britain, by holding itself 
up as a model of neutral perfection. 
It is not so much for this purpose, 
however, that I advert to the history 
of the past, as it is for that of showing 
that there is no foundation for the 
assumed superiority of American laws 
or institutions in respect of the fulfil- 
ment of neutral obligations. The use 
of a review of American history in this 
respect will be seen presently.” 


Accordingly an absolutely crush- 
ing roll of enormities is detailed, 
from the complaints in 1871 and 
1818 of Spain and Portugal, that 
“pirates” were being sent out from 
the United States’ ports, on through 
the indefensible aiding of Canadian 
insurgents in 1838, Lopez’s expedi- 
tions against Cuba in 1850 and 
1851, Walker’s attacks on Mexico 
and Central America in 1853, 55, 
DT, °58, the Fenian raids in Canada 
in 1866 and ’70, and the aids to 
insurgents in Cuba in 1869 and °70 
—a damning catalogue, not ineptly 
followed by the remark, “ After 
these details, it can admit of no 
doubt that the history of the United 
States has been marked, not» only by 
systematic privateering against na- 
tions with whom the United States 
were at peace, but also by a series 
of hostile expeditions carried out in 
the most determined manner by 
American citizens against the terri- 
tories of neighbouring and friendly 
nations.” Truly America did not 
come into court with clean hands, 
and if anything were wanted to show 
that her whole demand for repara- 
tion was simply an impudent piece 
of bullying, and that the apology of 
England, and her consent to make 
new rules to render herself guilty, 
were acts of obsequious cowardice, 
the arguments of the Chief Justice 
would supply the defects. America’s 
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heavy arid notorious offences against 
neutrality did not excuse any offen- 
ces of ours which could be fairly 
brought home to us; but they did 
constitute the best possible argu- 
ment against our being made amen- 
able to any but the law by which 
we professed to be bound at the 
time of the imputed transgressions. 
It is clear too that the learned writer 
is apprehensive that all our self- 
abasement has been thrown away; 
and that our meekness, instead of 
softening America, has but induced 
her to break into undisguised revil- 
ing.* On this very important head 
we must quote the judge again. 


‘“ Assuredly, neither the British Go- 
vernment nor the British people were 
repared to expect that, after Great 
Britain had not only expressed, openly 
and before the world, her ‘ regret’ that 
vessels should have left her shores 
which afterwards did damage to Ame- 
rican commerce, but had voluntarily 
consented to make good that damage, 
if it could be shown that any want of 
sufficient care on the part of the British 
authorities had rendered the equip- 
ment and evasion of those vessels pos- 
sible—on an occasion when, in peace- 
ful and amicable settlement of any 
claim the United States might have 
against Great Britain, the remembrance 
of past grievances or past resentments 
was to be forever buried, and the 
many ties which should bind these two 
great nations together, drawn closer to- 
gether for the time to come—advan- 
tage should be taken to revive with 
acrimonious bitterness every angry re- 
collection of the past, and, as it would 
seem, to pour forth the pent-up venom 
of national and personal hate. De- 
ploring the course which has thus been 
taken, as one calculated to mar the 
work of peace on which we are en- 
gaged, I comfort myself with the con- 
viction that a great nation, like the 
people of the United States, seeing in 
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the’ present attitude of Great Britain a 
cordial and sincere desire of recon- 
ciliation and enduring friendship, ani- 
mated itself by a kindred spirit, will 
not approve of the hostile and insult- 
i tone thus offensively and un- 


ing 
necessarily adopted towards Great 


Britain, her statesmen, and her ‘insti- 
tutions, throughout the whole course 
of the case ‘and argument presented on 
behalf of the United States.” 


After making thése extracts from 
the protest, it is almost unnecessary 
for us to add that had the law of na- 
tions been left as it was up to the 
time of the late treaty with Ame- 
rica, the Lord Chief Justice would 
have held that England, all through 
the contest, had done nothing in con- 
travention of that law, consequently 
that she did not owe compensation 
in any form. But the new rules 
which, at the instance of America, 
were framed for the express purpose 
of putting England in the wrong, 
constrained him to admit our liabi- 
lity, to some small extent, as is well 
known. Yet, even under these new 
rules, he does not consider the award 
in the main to be fair, and he accord- 
ingly protests against the greater 
part of it. But the award appears 
to have been settled before the arbi- 
trators agreed what it was to be. 
We remember that, before the argu- 
ments of counsel were concluded, 
we read in an extract from an Ame- 
rican paper that England would be 
mulcted in a sum of three and a 
half million pounds or thereabouts. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the 
Court of Arbitration adopted the 
amount of damages which the Uni- 
ted States’ Government, either by 
arrangement with the British Minis- 
try, or else of their own will, deter- 
mined that we should pay. It is 





*On the 14th Jan. 1873, the ‘ Times,’ writing of course on another subject—th¢ 
strike in South Wales—has the following remarkable passage :—‘‘ The essence 0 
Arbitration is that it should be a friendly agreement, and it is a necessary condition 
of such an agreement that no wanton injury should be inflicted by one party on the 
other.”” Now, as we have shown, the ‘ Times’ elsewhere admitted that the honour of 
England was directly attacked by the other party at Geneva; therefore by the 
‘Times’’ own showing, the essence of arbitration was there wanting. 
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not necessary, in order to understand 
this result, to impute to the arbitra- 
tors any wilful partiality to America. 
The attitude of the parties alone 
must have created an impression on 
strangers that England was to blame, 
although our own Lord Chief Jus- 
tice could not be deceived thereby. 
America, bold, uncompromising, bit- 
ter, defiant, exacting; England, sub- 
missive, apologetic, spiritless, self- 
condemned. It was known to the 
arbitrators how America had insisted 
that England’s conduct in the past 
should be judged according to the 
new rules; how England had con- 
ceded this point, and how England 
had bribed her own colony to silence 
in respect of the gross outrages 
which America had suffered to be 
committed on Canada, in order to 
avoid putting in a counter-claim. 
They saw for themselves how meek- 
ly England had borne abuse and in- 
sult inthe American case, and how 
the abuse and insult were repeated 
before them without creating the 
least resentment. Can we wonder 
that these foreign statesmen, being 
themselves men of honour, and 
being accustomed to see nations re- 
spect themselves, were insensibly 
biassed against the self-abased power, 
and condemned her in their souls ir- 
respectively of the merits of the case, 
as exhibited by documents and coun- 
sel ? 

We must not omit to notice, be- 
fore leaving the Lord Chief Justice’s 
protest, a curious phase of the dis- 
pute, to which some of the law lords 
had before called attention, and 
which Sir A. Cockburn evidently 
thinks worthy of repetition. The acts 
for which England has been con- 
demned to pay were not the acts of 
Englishmen, but of Americans ; 
and these Americans had been citi- 
zens of the United States before the 
commission of the acts, and have 
been received back into the enjoy- 
ment of citizenship since the com- 
mission of the acts. So that we 
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have been giving compensation to 
a nation for what its own citizens 
have done to it, and the very doers 
of the acts participate in the bene- 
fit of the fine which we have to 
pay ! 

Mr. Lowe has told us that the 
Geneva Arbitration has settled no 
point of International Law ; and in so 
saying, the right honourable gentle- 
man has made confession of a thing 
which, though we strongly suspected 
it, we did not expect to hear from 
Ministerial lips—namely, that, be- 
yond patching up the dispute, and 
for the moment pacifying the 
United States, nothing was ex- 
pected from the treaty; it has no 
prospective virtue. Any ome who 
remembers the tremors, agitations, 
hairbreadth ’scapes, changes of pur- 
pose, and desperate devices which 
form the history of the negotiation, 
may feel quite sure that the exi- 
gency of each passing moment 
absorbed the whole attention of the 
Cabinet, and that anything like a 
far-seeing policy was incompatible 
with the conditions. Partisans, 
however, as is often the case, des- 
cry merits which the authors never 
dreamt of. Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
under this chaos of shifts and blun- 
ders, detects a profound design. 
The trifle which we pay to America, 
what is it in comparison of the im- 
mense advantage which is to accrue 
to us in all future time? We have 
cunningly fixed America with an 
obligation to abide hereafter by the 
same rules which were invented to 
make our innocent acts criminal, 
and to render us liable to fine. No 
Alabama or Sumter can ever put to 
sea from American ports, because of 
the new law of nations ; and isn’t 
that value enough received for the 
three and a half miilions of pounds, 
for the island of San Juan, for seli- 
ing the rights of Canada? By 
our marvellous astuteness in mak- 
ing the new law retrospective to 
our own confusion, we _ inveigle 
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America into submission to the 
same law whenever she, as a 
neutral, may be tempted to turn a 
few dollars by honest privateering. 
Therein lies the priceless beauty of 
the treaty and the arbitrations. 
And if Mr. Harcourt is right, there- 
in lies an explanation of what has 
never before been fathomed—the 
merit of the most sagacious the 
Marquis of Ripon! But, ingenious 
as Mr. Harcourt undoubtedly is, 
though he can discern spiritual 
grandeur in that which, to the 
general eye, is but the incongruous 
dodging of hard-pressed cowardice 
—we fear that he will not bring 
conviction to the minds of many— 
will not give a grace to our afilic- 
tion, nor reconcile Englishmen to 
their lot. With all deference to 
Mr. Harcourt’s logical power, we 
would ask whether the subversion 
of an existing and an old law to 
suit a particular purpose’ gives 
much assurance of the stability of a 
new law which may be invented in 
its place. To our homely appre- 
hension the very contrary effect is 
produced ; and while we see that a 
law, which was fenced by age, con- 
tinued operation, and general accept- 
ance, could be suddenly and almost 
wantonly set aside to meet the 
schemes of wild politicians, we can 
place no reiiance on a makeshift law 
which the same politicians have 
decreed. The orator who would 
have us put our faith in a jury-mast, 
should not be at pains to show us 
how little strength there was in the 
mast which it has superseded. The 
new law is, by its very newness, 
more insecure than the old; and 
we have now a precedent for setting 
aside the existing law, and judging 
ex post facto by a newone. Any 
State which may come under the 
operation of that new law will 
naturally do so with a hope that the 
law may be altered and twisted 
for its benefit before trial. So that 
it seems to us that the policy of our 
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Government, instead of establishing 
a law of nations, has made all inter- 
national law unstable. In this, as 
in everything else that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet has done, the ten- 
dency has been to unsettle and 
relax. . 

As to the treatment which Canada 
has received, it is hard to find 
language by which to characterise 
it. Great Britain, her natural pro- 
tector, declines to ask satisfaction 
for the wrongs to which she has 
been subjected, and silences her 
complaint with a sugar-plum. That 
is the case as it appears at present; 
but Great Britain has not as yet ac-_ 
cepted the responsibility for this 
scandalous behaviour. ‘he British 
Ministry, of their own accord, 
thought fit to take the action in 
question ; but it remains to be seen 
how the nation will deal with the 
Ministry. 

Another point which Parliament 
must not forget is that the treaty, 
independently of its design, was 
most inefficiently negotiated. Eight 
months—a whole session of Parlia- 
ment—were consumed in settling 
whether or not we might, under its 
provisions, be sued for hundreds of 
mnillions—in a state of doubt—an 
agony of doubt our Ministers seemed 
to be in—whether the whole docu- 
ment would not become worse than 
waste paper—that is to say, whether 
what was fondly intended to be the 
bond of peace might not be the im- 
mediate cause of a rancorous war, 
and the germ of enmities in genera- 
tions to come. If the evils which 
might have have been produced by 
this bad workmanship have not en- 
sued, that by no means excuses the 
workmen. They must be brought to 
account for their dangerous blunder- 
ing, and if convicted of incapacity, 
removed from positions where they 
can do fatal mischief. 

The other day our ‘Times,’ 
waking up as if it had been asleep 
since the death of Lord Palmerston, 
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asked suddenly what our Minister 
at Constantinople could be about, 
for the Sultan was changing his 
Grand Vizier and his Ministers 
every quarter, and never asking our 
permission to do so; while the 
Rusgian Ambassador, as the ‘ Times’ 
suspected, was pulling the strings 
by which these transformations were 
effected. Any one might have 
known that such a question was un- 
necessary. ‘Turkey was once glad to 
have our moral and material sup- 
port against Russia, and to listen 
to our advice. But we threw her 
over when we found out the great 
virtue of our silver streak; and if 
she is doing the best she can to be 
friendly with Russia, it is about the 
only move which our management 
left open to her. Eighteen years 
ago we thought it worth our while 
to fight and bleed for Turkey, but 
we have changed all that now. We 
fight for nobody, not even for our- 
selves; and Turkey may take care 
of herself as she can. Small wonder 
is it then if our Minister is of no 
account at Constantinople, and if 
the Government of the Sultan is 
courting that of the Czar! Russia 
is getting disagreeably near to us in 
the East; and before long we may be 
in a position where a diversion 
made by Turkey might aid us much. 
But, after having deserved a good 
turn from Turkey by our Crimean 
war, we cancelled the obligation by 
deserting. Turkey in 1870. ‘ With 
or without allies,” blustered our 
envoy, ‘“‘England will maintain the 
treaty of Paris: and thereupon Eng- 
land succumbed, and allowed Rus- 
sia to have her will. All this is not 
seeking peace, but secking shame and 
dishonour, and inviting insult. 

But, to cheer us again as to A’sia, 
comes a weekly contemporary,* full 
of confidence as regards the posses- 
sions and interests of England, and 
anxious only lest Russia, misunder- 
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standing some recent events, should 
get herself into trouble. Russia 
must learn, says our contemporary, 
that there is a point at which the 
wrath and resistance of Great Bri- 
tain can be aroused ; and when that 
point is reached, it will be an evil 
day for Russia. Russia must not 
flatter herself that we will fight her 
on Asiatic soil. Now nothing, we 
fancy, can be further from the idea 
of Russia than that we shall do 
anything of the sort. Our contem- 
porary, however, would seem hardly 
to hint at the probability that we 
shall not fight at all; but rather 
seems to promise that we should 
fight Russia on some other continent 
than Asia. Of course it would have 
vastly helped the argument if we 
had been told where the fight would 
be, because the theatre of war does 
not suggest itself at once. We can- 
not trouble Russia much by way of 
the Baltic, so most likely another 
Crimean war is hinted at. ‘This, of 
course, supposes an alliance with 
Turkey. But how if Turkey, dis- 
gusted by our desertion of her, de- 
clines such alliance? How if the 
‘Times’’ apprehensions about Rus- 
sian influence at Constantinople be 
verified, and we find Turkey on the 
enemy’s side, and the Black Sea 
closed? The consequences of our 
silly conduct are incalculable. We 
have not succeeded in averting com- 
plications ; but we have succeeded 
in making ourselves  friendless. 
Happy England! 

Feeling probably that an unplea- 
sant ordeal may be before the Minis- 
try, one of their friends, by way of 
showing that attacks when they 
come must be simply the outbreak 
of bitter personal animosity, dis- 
cusses the question why Mr. Glad- 
stone is hated, There is a little de- 
licate compliment too in this, because 
a man, to earn hatred, must have 
something determined and lofty in 











* Vide the ‘Observer’ of 12th January. 
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his character. People do not waste 
hatred on amiable, peaceful, fickle 
whining beings, who claim kindred 
with plebeians, and prate about uni- 
versal good-will. To our knowledge, 
Mr. Gladstone has never attained to 
the dignity of being hated, except 
by the Whigs. For ourselves, we 
do not think a bit more severely 
of the Prime Minister than 
we have thought for years past. 
We said that he would prove 
a failure, and that he would 
be proclaimed as such from the 
house-tops ; and if the Radical press 
is to be trusted, the prediction is 
accomplished. Not a journal or 
review but has a stone to throw; 
the shortcomings imputed, if they 
should be put together in one in- 
dictment, would rival the American 
“case ;” but after all, the upshot is 
that this brilliant minister is re- 
garded with universal dissatisfac- 
tion, and thought, by Radicals as 
well as by Conservatives, incapable 
of governing the country. As to 


hatred, it is a weak device of some 
backer of his, to make people sup- 
pose that there is something positive 


in his character. Nobody wants to 
injure Mr. Gladstone, although 
every one desires that he may 
not injure the nation— feeling 
much as the Irishman did after 
firing into a covey of partridges— 
“No miss at all; the divil a 
miss; what would I be killin’ 
the poor craturs for? I made 
them get out of that, though, and 
that’s what I wanted.” Let Mr. 
Gladstone but get out of that, and 
although he will be censured to the 
end of his days for the mischief that 
he has done, he may con his Homer 
or his Bradlaugh in the assurance 
that no vengeance will follow him 
to his retreat. We little thought 
that it would ever be our part to 
step in between the Premier and 
the fangs of his own hounds; but 
odd things happen now and then, 
and weat any rate are not rancorous. 
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But if it be wholly untrue, as we 
hope and believe it to be, that Mr. 
Gladstone is hated, it is but too true 
that there is in some quarters a re- 
markable change of opinion regard- 
ing him. It was a fashion to insist 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s conscientious- 
ness and singleness of purpose; and 
to hold that whatever errors there 
might be in his acts were amply re- 
deemed by the directness and sincer- 
ity of his aims. We stood almost 
alone in blindness to these virtues ; 
and now, alas! writers of all parties 
are become dull of sight too, and are 
thinking as we have thought for years 
past. They are saying that Mr. Glad- 
stone has really no policy at all ; that 
he will be guided by the set of opinion 
and the chapter of accidents in decid- 
ing how he will deal with questions 
of the day ; and that the interests of 
party will be considered before the 
interests of the State. So atlast we 
are all pretty well agreed as to Mr. 
Gladstone’s rules of action; and 
possibly these may afford an expla- 
nation of the past as well as give a 
caution for the future. Once per- 
ceive that the Premier has a keen 
regard to his own interests, and his 
tergiversations are intelligible: every 
one of them brought him advance- 
ment. And very cleverly he mask- 
ed them, too, behind the idea of 
“convictions” which, somehow or 
other, people fancied to be something 
very different from the plain English 
name which would at once have 
moved their indignation. The phrase 
is losing its charm now, becoming a 
byword, and as odious as the word 
“occupy,” which, as Mistress Tear- 
sheet says, ‘‘ was an excellent good 
word before it was ill-sorted.” 

Those who wish to admire Mr. 
Gladstone are troubled also by his 
ambiguous and verbose utterances 
where plain “ yea” or “nay” would 
suffice. Suspicion of guile forces 
itself upon the hearer of this cir- 
cumlocution ; and although im many 
instances no possible motive for de- 
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ceit is apparent, one knows that 
there are natures to which, even 
in ordinary matters, circumlocution 
is congenial. Ignorance of man- 
kind, though it may make the 
craft very transparent, by no means 
prevents its manifestation, as is 
proved by the little devices we see 
daily in the nursery. There is such 
frequent use of words to conceal Mr. 
Gladstone’s thoughts and intentions, 
and to distort facts,* that it is no 
wonder if he is distrusted. To come 
upon habitual mystification in scan- 
ning a virtuous, ingenuous character, 
is to encounter a great stumbling- 
block. 

We need not dwell upon the’ 
evasions of the law last year, in the 
Collier and Ewelme cases, but we 
mention them as items in the ac- 
count of the Premier with the coun- 
try, which unfortunately swell his 
debit. And then we have the reck- 
less indifference as to the use of 
patronage shown in the promotions 
of Beales, M.A., and of the Marquis 
of Ripon. The place and dignity 
should not have been bestowed ex- 
cept to reward merit; but they were 
shamelessly given, the one to a per- 
son who had been mainly instrumen- 
tal in exciting a riot, and the des- 
truction of public property ; the other 
to the president of a commission, 
whose work was notoriously ill done. 

So that there are reasons in 
plenty, all arising out of his public 
conduct, to account for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s loss of popularity, without 
imagining a personal hatred. He is 
simply in a place for which he is 
not fitted, and he has now been 
long enough in office for the evils of 
his incapacity to begin to show 
themselves; so that those who note 
the signs of the times are naturally 
puzzled to see so much evil result 
from so much virtue and ability as 


they believed Mr. Gladstone to possess. 
—It is remarkable that some Liberals 
who deprecate a change of Ministry, 
recommend a considerable shuffling 
of the cards of which the Ministry 
is composed, which is one way of 
acknowledging that the work of the 
State is not being well done. Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Ayrton, as well as 
Earl Spencer, appear to be out of 
favour; and there is a proposal to 
bring Mr. Childers and Mr. Chiches- 
ter Fortescue more to the front. 
To some of the party it appears that 
Mr. Cardwell, with all his inoffen- 
sive prudence, is not a profitable 
servant,.and they would have him 
shift his berth. Mr. Bruce, too, of 
course, comes in for his share of 
blame. It is clear, however, that 
such an extensive re-distribution 
would tend but little to smoothe the 
path of Government, and, instead of 
advocating a recast of the Adminis- 
tration, we would say with Hamlet, 
“Oh, reform it altogether.” It is 
marvellous how noblemen and men 
of property can at all countenance 
the destructive schemes which are 
openly talked about as being under 
consideration ; least of all can one 
understand how a nobleman like 
Earl Granville is found consenting 
to and aiding in the execution of 
such a policy as that of the present 
Government. His Lordship used 
to be looked upon as very English, 
and of the Palmerston type; but the 
late doings at the Foreign Office have 
proved that, however his opinions 
and wishes may resemble Lord 
Palmerston’s, he has not the firm- 
ness which the latter nobleman 
would have shown in act, but has 
been led out of the right path by 
sinister influences. We cannot im- 
agine Lord Granville, in a private 
dispute, making protestations and 
apologies, and holding out his hand 





_ * Take, for instance, Mr. Gladstone’s’endeavour to make it appear that the swagger- 
ing about “ with or without allies’’ was the expression of Count Bismark, and not of 


our envoy. 
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to an adversary who all the while 
treated his advances with indiffer- 
ence, and poured forth most insult- 
ing attacks upon his honour. He 
would, in such a case, make a very 
different use, we are certain, of his 
right hand; how then can we un- 
derstand his having been the agent 
in the late controversy with America ? 

Very many are the catalogues of 
strong measures to be proposed in 
the coming session; but they who 
read these bills of fare should bear 
in mind that Ministers themselves 
have been very reticent. If they 
know themselves how they will 
bait their trap, they have not let 
the public into the secret, and yet 
we are discussing this and that 
measure as if it were actually before 
Parliament. The Irish Education 
Question, the alteration of the 
English Education Act, a new 
licensing bill, a new local taxation 
bill, abolition or alteration of many 
laws affecting landed property—these 
and other schemes are being hotly 
canvassed. Of most of them we 
should say that they will be best 
considered whenever we may know 
how they are to be dealt with. 
There is, however, an exception to 
this. Proposals to alter the laws 
relating to property in land should 
not be made while the country 
remains in its present unsettled con- 
dition. These laws may or may 
not require some amendment; we 
do not now pronounce on_ that 
question, but we say that the 
occasion is inopportune for intro- 
ducing so exciting a subject. It 
may possibly bring back a little 
revolutidnary strength to the Minis- 
try, but it will undoubtedly tend 
still farther to engender class 
antagonism and_ social disorder. 
Parliament, therefore, may, with 
propriety, refuse leave to introduce 
any bill directed against the laws 
by which landed property is secured 
to the possessors and their heirs. 
There is ample warrant for such a 


course in the circumstances of the 
time, and there is precedent for 
postponement. Mr. Pitt, who had 
announced himself a reformer, re- 
scinded his intention of bringing 
forward a reform bill, because the 
contagion of the French revolution 
had so inflamed the country that it 
was considered dangerous then to 
introduce such a distracting subject. 
Pitt, a patriot, readily gave up his 
own project for the sake of keeping 
Britons unifed at a time when union 
was of the utmost importance. We 
cannot expect such self-denial from 
a Government which exists by 
agitation; but we may reasonably 
expect from the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment to defer to amore convenient 
season legislation which is certain 
to increase most disastrously the 
prevailing discord. 

The subject of Education seems 
likely to perplex the Ministry if 
they escape censure for past short- 
comings. Nonconformists have found 
out that Education is a secondary 
matter compared with depressing the 
Established Church, and_ thwarting 
her teaching. The Church has been 
so much more active than any other 
religious body in building schools, 
and providing for the instruction of 
the people, that herscholars are more 
numerous than those of any other 
denomination ; and as long as schools 
in which religion is taught can meet 
the requirements of the law, it is pro- 
bable that the bulk of the children 
of the working-classeS will attend the 
schools of the Church of England 
and receive religious instruction ac- 
cording to her doctrines; for it is not 
expected, nay, there is little chance, 
that parents will be so hostile to 
Church teaching as to withdraw 
their children from a good school 
because of it. There is not a chance 
of Dissenting schools obtaining, by 
fair competition, anything like an 
equal influence with the schools of 
the Establishment; neither do 
Dissenters seem at all disposed to vie 
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with the Church in an honourable 
rivalry from which the people at large 
would benefit. No: they cannot rise 
to the level of the Church, but they 
may pull down the Church to their 
level, depriving the people’s children 
of religious teaching altogether, ra- 
ther than let it be the teaching of 
the Church ; depriving, that is, many 
districts of excellent elementary 
schools, and compelling them to pro- 
vide other schools where efficient 
ones already exist. This they would 
effect by banishing religious teach- 
ing from all schools worked under 
the Education Act. Of course the 
Church will not cease to teach reli- 
gion ; soif the Dissenters can succeed 
in banishing religion by law, the 
Church schools can no longer satisfy 
the requirements of the Act, and 
other schools must be provided. 
Now it is understood that the Gov- 
ernment will be vehemently pressed, 
even to the peril of its existence, to 
alter the Act as the Nonconformists 
wish. Last year Government re- 
fused to meddle with it ; but now that 
the maintenance of the existing law 
may alienate many of their support- 
ers, of course their convictions will 
be very much influenced. On the one 
hand they are threatened with loss 
of the Dissenters’ support, not on 
this question only but generally ; 
on the other, they cannot feel quite 
sure that the country will endure 
the condemnation by Act of Parlia- 
ment of religious teaching in nation- 
al schools. Toa Ministry guided by 
any sort of principles there could be 
no room for hesitation ; for nothing 
can be more a matter of conscience 
than the giving or withholdifg the 
religious instruction of the young. 
But, with men whose convictions 
curiously coincide with the opinions 
by which they are most likely’ to 
retain office, the resolutions of last 
year will have no force in the 
present session. Yet, trim their 
boat as they may, there is a formid- 
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able line of breakers to be passed 
before they can get out of this edu- 
cational difficulty into smooth water. 

The Irish Education problem does 
not seem much more easy of solution. 
As things were a little while ago, 
the same members who were loudest 
about religious equality on this side 
the Channel. favoured: the ascend- 
ancy of the Roman Catholic Church 
on the other side; so that Ministers 
were able to get Irish votes by giv- 
ing supremacy to the most intoler- 
ant and arrogant religious body in 
the world, while they caught British 
suffrages by depressing the English 
Church. But, strange to say, it is 
beginning to be felt by some of our 
Radicals that there is a little incon- 
sistency in allowing the Roman 
Catholic Church to be dominant in 
one island, while in the other island, 
the name of a church can hardly be 
endured by a certain class of their 
supporters. Possibly the Galway 
election caused this little rising up 
of conscience; whatever was the 
cause, it seems certain now that the 
English Dissenters will no more en- 
dure the Papist body to domineer 
in Ireland, than the Protestant 
Episcopalian Church in England. 
They have objected to the lion’s 
sway, and are not going to tolerate 
that of the wolf. But if an educa- 
tion law is to be made for Ireland, 
the Roman Catholic bishops and 
priests will insist that instruc- 
tion shall be given according to 
their prescription, and that religion 
shall be taught in all elementary 
schools. Indeed they will be much 
more peremptory in this respect 
than ever the Established Church 
was likely to be. Thus the un- 
happy Ministry seems certain to 
offend a large section of supporters. 
The Nonconformist body will cer- 
tainly desert if Rome shall be per- 
m.ited to control State education ; 
a:i if education should be made 
wholly secular, or if denominational 
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instruction in religion should be 
prescribed, then the enlightened 
electors who are marched to the poll 
under banners inscribed with “ Gal- 
way and God,” or similar mottoes, 
and are threatened with eternal 
death if they vote contrary to eccle- 
siastical dictation, will turn upon 
the Government. The game of ca- 
joling two religious bodies which 
are utterly antagonistic in doctrine, 
so as to derive support from both, 
was bold enough, if not very credit- 
able. It reminds one of a similar 
game that was once attempted by a 
gay knight, and it promises to end 
as unhappily. “I will be cheater 
to them both, and they shall be ex- 
chequers to me; they shall be my 
East and West Indies, and I will 
trade to them both. Go, bear thou 
this letter to Mistress Page, and thou 
this to Mistress Ford ; we will thrive, 
lads, we will thrive.”* But the busi- 
ness does not seem to thrive at present. 

The complaints against the In- 
come Tax are very loud, and there 
are some symptoms which fore- 
shadow a determined resistance to 
it; this, toa Ministry which has al- 
ready been very unsuccessful in its 
imposition of taxes, is not cheering. 
We must remember, too, that the 
American tribute, and the loan 
raised for militia barracks, have real- 
ly increased our expenses by seven 
millions in a year. The estimates 
alone,independently of these charges, 
equalled those of the Ministry which 
was denounced for excessive mili- 
tary expenditure, and we were sad- 
dled with seven millions in addition, 
which, although they do not appear 
in any estimate, are nevertheless so 
much deducted from the means of 


the country. Surely so large an 
excess of expenditure incurred by a 
Government which made its way 
to office by promises of efficiency 
with economy, will not escape com- 
mgpt. Instead of anything being 
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saved, our expenditure is increased ; 
and as for military efficiency, if we 
may rely upon the figures which ex- 
hibit the amount of desertion and 
other crimes, we have not gained in 
that direction. 

It is a very bad balance-sheet, 
and if, as there is now reason to 
fear, the prevailing disturbances in 
trade and manufactures continue, 
the unthrift will be acutely felt. 
Already it is dawning upon the 
admirers of our gifted rulers, that 
experiments of theoretical schemes 
are expensive; and this truth is 
likely to come home to. them with 
power before the end of the year. 
But fancy articles are sure in some 
way or other to extract fancy prices. 
The country was tired of progress- 
ing quietly on the old paths with 
which we were familiar, and deter- 
mined to achieve perfection in 
government at one adventurous leap. 
All caution was scattered to the 
winds, all remonstrance clamoured 
down. We staked heavily on a 
wild speculation, and must not be 
surprised if the results are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. It is in the 
nature of men to be greedy of 
novelty, says the Latin proverb; 
but then men of any experience, 
and nations of any experience, have 
generally learned to keep this ruin- 
ous desire within bounds. Impru- 
dent outbreaks do, however, occur ; 
then there is a madrun after change, 
disbelief in any but the most grati- 
fying consequences, a contempt of 
everything that has been approved 
in times past, and great glorying in 
the enlightenment which can appre- 
ciate’ the modern philosophy. But 
at last comes the little bill, and it is 
digusting to find what a fearful 
void is made in the treasury by add- 
ing to the reasonable and necessary 
cost of living the price of luxuries. 
Now Mr. Gladstone’s Government is 
a luxury. 
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THE DEATH OF LORD LYTTON. 


Epwarp Butwer Lytron, Lord Lytton, died at Torquay on the 18th of 
January ; and by his death his country has been deprived of her foremost 
man of letters. We ourselves have to mourn the loss of a much-loved 
friend and an invaluable contributor, with whom our relations have sub- 
sisted for more than thirty years; nor do we think that the correspondence 
between us was ever more active than it has been during the last six months. 
So completely did his letters, manuscripts, and proofs, indicate a man in the 
full ardour and strength of his intellect, that when we received, on what 
proved to be the day of his death, a melancholy note written by him two 
days previously from Torquay, describing the illness with which he had been 
seized, we grieved indeed for his pain, but never dreamed that his great and 
busy mind was almost at that moment laid at rest forever. The follow- 
ing is the note referred to—the last, we suppose, that any one received from 
him :— 

Torquay, Jan. 16, 1873. 

‘‘T am suffering terrible agony from a species of Tic, and am utterly un- 
able to look at any proofs or do any business to-day, or for some days; 
the pain I have been suffering is very trying.” 


In the evening of the day on which we received this note, we had a tele- 
gram from his son, Mr. Robert Lytton, telling us that his father had 
passed away that day about two o’clock. We learn from another source 
at Torquay that Lord Lytton’s illness began on Wednesday the 15th, 
when he wrote to our friend, putting off an engagement for the following 


day, and saying that he was then “suffering more pain in the ear and head 


than he had ever endured in his life.” From this agony he obtained some 
relief ; but about five o’clock on the Friday morning he complained again 
of severe suffering in the head, and from that time there was little hope: 
the end at last, which occurred on the following day, was peaceful and pain- 
less. Lord Lytton when he died was in his sixty-seventh year. 

It is a heavy blow when death thus strikes in amidst the busy inter- 
change of friendly or affectionate communications; but to such afflictions 
we have lived to become accustomed, and can only bow to them with 


submission when they come upon us. While under the influence of such 
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a feeling, it is not our intention to attempt an estimate of Lord Lytton’s 
genius, or to give a list of the works that have come from his pen. Sucha 
list would be like the catalogue of a library—and of a library, too, of a very 
high order. On some future day we shall take occasion to express delibe- 
rately what we think of the man who for forty-five years has held a fore- 
most place in the literature of his country, and who has gone down at last 
undeniably the first man for varied genius and literary power that his coun- 
try possessed. 

To ourselves, as to others of our own standing, Bulwer was a great name 
when we were children, from the attraction possessed by a series of books 
written when he was himself little more than a boy; and reading those 


books now in more mature years, no one can refuse to say that his fame 


was well deserved. 

His reputation abroad, and particularly in Germany, was always great ; 
and we remember, when first going into that country in early life, being con- 
stantly asked whether we knew the “ Beriihmte Bulvar.” The hold he thus 
early got on the mind of Germany was never lost, and his own love and ap- 
preciation of the best German literature revealed a community of feeling 


that well explained this sympathy. 

We shall venture at this time to say a few words with regard to Lord 
Lytton’s connection with the Magazine. As far as we can remember, a 
few short pieces of poetry had been sent from him before 1842. But 
in September of that year he began his translations of Schiller’s Ballads, 
which we thought then, as we think them now, the best rendering of 
the great German’s glorious lyrics. They read like English ballads, 
which, with all our admiration for the best translations of Goethe, the 
pieces of the elder poet never do. The translation of Schiller was ac- 
companied by a notice of his life, written in a genial, affectionate, and 
sympathetic tone, well deserving of the subject. In the spring of 1848, we 
remember with what delight we received and read the first MS. volume of 
‘The Caxtons.’ The public did not know who was the writer; and, 
considering the novelty of its character, and its unlikeness to his previous 
books, this was not surprising. But the tale very soon made its way ; 
and it is unnecessary to recall to our readers’ minds the names of its suc- 
cessors, ‘My Novel,’ and ‘ What will he do with it ?’ 

The ‘Caxtoniana’ were the next contributions made by him to ‘ Black- 
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wood ;’ and it will be very difficult. to find a series of Essays containing 
more wit and wisdom, more knowledge of mankind, and greater dignity and 
rectitude of sentiment. 

Long after this time he published in our pages his translations from 
Horace, with the singularly able essay on that classic which introduced 
them. The amount of labour which he bestowed upon this work, both on 
its first appearance in the Magazine and on its subsequent publication as a 
book, was almost unexampled; and no one knew better than he that for 
such labour on his part there could be no pecuniary return equal to what 
might have been obtained in other fields of exertion still more easily within 
his power. But he worked with a heroic energy when his heart was in his 
subject, and he never worked negligently. We have seen him at his own 
house, when he seemed to be doing nothing, turn out in a morning a mass 
of elaborate letters and MS. that the most active man of business could not 
have accomplished. ‘Those who were associated with him in the Colonial 
Office will, we think, fully bear us out in what we say of the power and 
precision of his work. In matters of business he was most satisfactory. 
He understood at once what was meant, and there never was any of the ir- 
ritation that so often arises from misconception. It was astonishing to see 
him during the composition of some great work descend from the height to, 
which his imagination had borne him, and deal at once with complicated 
transactions, as easily as if he had been bred and lived as a man of busi- 
ness only. 

In counsel he was singularly wise, and about the best man to advise with 
that we ever encountered. There are many persons, and, among others, 
some of our leading statesmen, who, we are sure, will confirm this opinion. 
It is needless to say of one in his high position that he was beset with ap- 
plications for advice and assistance. Many of our most eminent men of 
letters have been distinguished for the generosity with which they would 
give on such occasions sympathy and aid; but it is impossible that the 
warm and honest feeling which inspires the wish to give true help to less 
gifted or less fortunate brethren can ever have glowed more unfailingly in 
any heart than in Lord Lytton’s. The readers of these words who know 
how true this is must be very numerous. 

Apart from his novels, essays, and poetry, Lord Lytton had the great 
merit of having written the only dramas which, during the last thirty years, 
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have fairly kept tle stage. If we put together all his different attributes as 
an author, we can scarcely fail to consider him as a giant in literature, in 
whose productions it is difficult to say whether we should most admire the 
excellence or the versatility. Let us add to this character the observation 
how rare it is to find these qualities combined with the political sagacity, 
the oratorical power, and the practical good sense which distinguished him 
as a statesman. 

In the early part of this notice we said that our correspondence with 
Lord Lytton had during the last six months been even more than usually 
busy ; and the cause may at once be explained. It is, that the tale now 
appearing in our pages, ‘The Parisians,’ is from his pen; and consequently 
our readers will know that to the same fertile and powerful hand we owe 
another tale, published by our house, ‘The Coming Race,’ which has achieved 
a high reputation, and passed through seven editions. Why he insisted on 
keeping this a secret we never could thoroughly understand. But any 
cause that existed for secrecy is now, alas! removed. 

It was only a fortnight before his death that he sent us the concluding 
volume of ‘Kenelm Chillingly,’ another novel now on the eve of publica- 
tion; and early in the week of his death, the bulk of the fourth and last 
volume of ‘ The Parisians’ reached us. He had been long engaged on these 
two works. It is more than three years since we read a large portion of 
*Kenelm Chillingly,’ the MS. being obviously then of no recent date ; 
and ‘The Parisians’ had, we know, occupied his mind for a still longer 
time. From his letters to us, apparently the few remaining pages of the 
latter book are written out in the rough. It has often been an interesting 
study to us to look at and compare the alterations he made in his MS., as 
he never quite obliterated the old text; and strangely and sadly we shall 
look now at the last handiwork of this great leader in literature, who has 
maintained his powers and his pre-eminence to the end. 

It will, we are sure, be a pleasing thought to every one to know that his 
son and successor, whose duties as Secretary of Legation at Vienna had 
latterly kept him almost constantly abroad, but who, on occasion of his re- 


cent promotion to the same position at Paris, was able for a time to visit 


this country, was thus allowed, along with his family, to be with Lord Lyt- 
ton during the last two months of his life; and the father breathed his last, 


resting peacefully in his son’s arms. 





